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DEDICATION. 



TO THE 

HONOURABLE LEVI WOODBURY, 

LATE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES, &c, fifc, &c. 
WASHINGTON. 



Sir, 

When, in February 1838, 1 had the 
honour to take leave at the Treasury Department, 
you were pleased to place in my hands a copy of 
the *' Letter on the Cultivation, Manufacture, and 
Foreign Trade of Cotton," which in the year 1 836, 
as Secretary of the Treasury, you transmitted to 
the Senate of the United States; and you re- 
quested me to fill up certain blanks therein, which 
the want of materials had obliged you to leave, in 
relation to Egyptian Cotton. 

In the following sheets I have attempted to meet 
your desire; making use of all the materials I 
could obtain, in a country wherein I have been a 
sojourner for the greater part of twenty-three 
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years ; and in taking the liberty of dedicating to 
you the result of my inquiries, I trust your good- 
ness will look at the endeavour thus mgde to 
acquit myself of the charge confided to me, rather 
than test its imperfections by comparing it with 
your own elaborate work. 

I remain with much respect. 

Sir, 

Your obliged and humble servant, 
GEORGE R. GLIDDON. 

€airo, March 31, 1841. 



POSTSCRIPTUM. 



London, June 1841. 

Since my arrival in London, I have had, for the 
first time, an opportunity of consulting the '' Re- 
port on Egypt and Candia," drawn up for pre- 
sentation to both Houses of Parliament, in 1840, 
by Dr. Bowring. Had I been aware of the prior 
existence of the greater part of the Cotton Statistics 
collected in the following Memoir, I should not have 
endeavoured to supply the deficiency. There 
are, however, some points the Report has passed 
over in silence, which to the reader of the fol- 
lowing Notes may afford a transient interest, that 
induce me not to, abandon the subject; and 
I am much gratified in finding the account I 
have imperfectly traced, of the utter worthlessness 
of Mohammed Ali's administration in agricultural 
and commercial affairs, confirmed (in spite of the 
exceedingly favourable colouring this Document 
gives to the Pasha's system) by authorities so high 
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as Dr. Bowring, and those whose communications 
are quoted in the Report. Wretched as was 
the state of the FelUh, when Dr. Bowring visited 
Egypt in 1838 ; and miserably mismanaged as had 
been every branch of interior administration up 
to that period, I can, with the utmost confidence, 
assure the Reader, that, without one solitary ex- 
ception, the state of that unfortunate country has in 
every way deteriorated. 



A MEMOIR 



ON THE 



COTTON OF EGYPT 



Previously to the year 1820, the Cotton * 
grown in the valley of the Nile, known in Egypt 
by the name of " Belledi/' or Native, was small 
in amount, and consumed chiefly in the country 
itself. 

The cushions of the Divan, and the bedding of the 
better classes, were filled with this material, which 
from its cheapness was, at the same time, well 
suited to the ruder manufactures of the people. 
For the higher branches of the weaving art, cotton 
twist was imported firom India, and eventually firom 

* According to Forskal*s "Flora -^gyptiaco-Arabica,*M775, 
two species of the Cotton Plant appear to have existed in 
Egypt, the "Gossypium Rubrum," find the "Gossypium Ar- 
boreum." 

In the " Description de TEgypte, Histoire Naturelle et Bota- 
nique," three species of the Cotton Plant are recorded, namely : — • 

Gossypium Herbaceum, an annual. 

Frutescens. 

Vitifolium, Cavanilles, or Gossypium Arboreum. 

In Wilkinson's "Topography of Thebes," &c., only one 
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Europe, as well as various qualities of raw cotton 
from Syria, Asia Minor, and elsewhere, for the 
higher numbers of the silk and cotton webs. 

It was reserved for the enterprising genius of 
Mohammed Ali, to introduce an article of produce, 
which, singly, should exceed in value all the former 
productions of Egypt; and which in eighteen 
years should effect an entire change in the features 
of its export trade. 

This, indeed, was done to an extent no less de- 
trimental to the prosperity of the country, and the 
real interests of the Government, (viewed as distinct 

species is mentioned, the " Gossypium Herbaceum," which by 
the French savans is stated to be an annual, but here, on the 
contrary, is said to be renewed every third year. 

Whether the original seed of the " Jumel " Cotton was solely 
derived from the Ethiopic plant found in Maho Bey's garden, or 
whether previously to 1820 the same species existed in Egypt, 
are points upon which, for want of authentic evidence, it might 
be presumpt]ious to hazard an opinion. It is possible, that, at 
present, under proper botanical research, many varieties of the 
Cotton Plant might still be discovered in this country. 

The original seed of the Cotton Belledi is said to have been 
brought into Egypt from the neighbourhood of St, Jean d'Acre, 
and its staple appears to have improved by transfer to the 
Eastern Provinces of 'the Damiata branch of the Nile. The best 
was called " Sherkdwi." Another variety bore the name of 
Izmeerli, or of Smyrna ; the seed having been imported from 
Asia Minor. The want of Cotton Belledi is now much felt by 
the natives to fill the matresses and cushions of the Divan, for 
which purpose it is preferred to the Jumel. Previously to Mo- 
hammed Ali's usurpation, the crop of Cotton Belledi averaged 
about 30,000 cantars per annum. In the year a.d. 1824 (Hegira 
1233) the price was as high as 14 dollars the cantar of 43|- okes. 
It gradually fell; and in a.d. 1828 (Hegira 1237), the Cotton 
Belledi was obtainable as low as six dollars in Cairo, while the 
Jumel was selling at Alexandria as high as fifteen dollars* 
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from that prosperity,) than destructive of the little 
happiness that remained to its inhabitants; since 
the same soil, which twenty-five years ago was the 
main granary of the Mediterranean, cannot now, 
owing to the compulsory mis-direction of their in- 
dustry, always supply enough grain and pulse for 
their support. To this circumstance is to be as- 
scribed, in no small degree, that diminution of 
human Ufe which is visible to every eye, and noto- 
rious to the Government itself. In the year 1 800 
it was estimated that the population of Egypt 
amounted to four millions of human beings ; and 
in 1835 it had dwindled to less than two. Wars, 
pestilence, famine, and the other blights of despot- 
ism, had carried off the rest ! By the Sublime 
Porte the population of Egypt Proper is con- 
sidered at the present moment not to exceed 
1,300,000. 

At the present day it is by the natives confidently 
asserted, that throughout Egypt there are more 
than six females to one male. The government 
itself acknowledges the proportion of women to 
men to be 130 (or 135) to 100.* The aggregate 
amount of land formerly in cultivation, in spite of 
new canals, and dikes, and all the efforts of the 
Pasha to supply, by mechanical and artificial means, 
the want of human labour, has diminished one- 
third. Of the remaining two-thirds, only one can 
be considered as perfectly, cultivated. Nor are they 
men alone, whose numbers have been thinned by 
the Pasha's iron tyranny ; for premiums, and induce- 

* Dr. Bowring's Report, p. 64. — Mr. Thurburn, in his 
Letter, seems to think, that " These changes, however, cannot 
be said to have produced any sensible e£fect on the numbers of 
the Population ! " 
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ments of every kind, are held out, and schemes, 
however preposterous, are encouraged, for some 
new mode of irrigation, that shall compensate the 
annual decrease of this country's beautiftil and 
powerfiil race of bullocks. And yet, if history may 
be credited, a far greater population found, in 
ancient days, an easy subsistence on the banks of 
the ever-fertiUzing Nile, and cultivated a much 
wider expanse on its borders. Moreover, if it be 
argued, that the present government has performed 
mightier works, and that with more success it has 
fostered the arts of peace, or sounded farther the 
note of war, a single glance at the sculptmred 
records of the widely extended labours and con- 
quests of Menephtha, of Rhamses, and of Sheshonk 
(the ruined monuments of Egypt's mechanical and 
constructive genius, now, alas ! universally in pro- 
gress of destruction), or at the page which, teeming 
with science and learning, issued from the schools 
of the Ptolemies, will convey an irrefragable though 
mute reproof. 

Ancient authors, and Diodorus Siculus in par- 
ticular, estimate, that, under the Pharoahs, Egypt 
could number seven millions of the human species. 
The diminution doubtless took place gradually, 
throughout the long line of centuries that followed 
the invasion of the Saracens ; but the rapid destruc- 
tion of human life under the rule of Mohammed 
Ali, is the consequence of a system infinitely more 
pernicious, than if schemed and executed by the 
most austere disciple of the Malthusian theory. 

COTTON BELLEDI. 

Before the year 1820, as has been already stated, 
the Cotton ^^Belledi" alone existed in Egypt, as a 
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crop. In quality it is inferior to the Bengal 
Cottons, and resembles that known in Europe as 
^' Surats •/' for which it has been sold. In texture 
it is similar to the *' Cassabar ;'* a quality well 
known in the commerce of the Levant. It pos- 
sesses a strong odour, and is fiill of extraneous 
particles and fragments ; probably owing to careless 
and improper culture, as well as from inattention 
in gathering. It was for some years cultivated by 
the government, to be worked up in its factories 
with the " Jumel," or '' Maho " Cotton, in addition 
to its former uses. In the year 1823, Egypt pro- 
duced of Cotton Belledi about 60,000 cantars, each 
43f okes, corresponding to 122^1bs. From that 
period to about 1832, the crop gradually decreased, 
and the price had fluctuated from about eight to 
ten dollars, until of late years it has ceased to be 
exported, or included in the government sales. Its 
cultivation is now understood to have been aban- 
doned, and even forbidden ; because it would seem 
absurd to continue sowing a short staple seed, when 
there has been a choice of two superior qualities. 

1820. — ORIGIN OF THE ^'JUMEL" OR "MAHO" COTTON. 

A Turkish officer, named '' Mahd Bey," who had 
been governor of Dongola and Sennaar, and who 
had brought down various seeds of Ethiopic plants, 
which he cultivated in his garden at Cairo, about 
the year 1820 received a friendly visit from Mon- 
sieur Jumel (a Frenchman well known in New 
York, where he resided some years), and in the 
course of his hospitalities, Maho Bey took him 
round the garden. The attention of Jumel was 
attracted by the appearance of a tree bearing cotton 
pods, whose growth and produce were equally new 
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to him; but without saying anything that might 
raise Maho Bey's suspicions as to the value of the 
discovery, Jumel gleaned all the information the 
Bey possessed on the subject, and procured from 
him some seeds of the same plant. 

Jumel made his calculations, and presented to 
the Pasha a project for increasing his revenues, for 
which he asked 20,000 dollars. The Pasha con- 
sented, if the scheme should succeed. But, after 
many delays, Jumel was compelled to seek less 
brilliant but more solid results. Associating him- 
self with a Cairo merchant, they took a small lot of 
ground at the village of Matereeyeh, near the Obelisk 
of Heliopolis, and commenced a small plantation. 

1820. 
The produce in 1820 was three bales, which 
were shipped to Trieste;* and the advices were 
highly satisfactory. New arrangements were made. 
Jumel took the direction of the cotton plantations, 
which at this time were established, on the Pasha's 
account, throughout Lower Egypt ; and, buoyed 
up with magnificent illusions of personal benefit, 
brought large territories into cultivation, continuing 
for three years these operations. 

JUMEL. 

The time came, however, when, having brought 
to the Pasha a mighty increase of revenue, and 
having thereby mainly contributed to his subsequent 
aggrandizement, Jumel sought to realize his long 
cherished hopes ; but, partaking of the lot of most 
of those Europeans who have served Mohammed 
Ali with fidelity, he was flattered, harassed, and 

* According to another account of the early exportation of the 
Jumel Cotton, it would seem as if Marseilles was the port to 
which the first few bales were shipped on trial. 
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deluded, till, in 1824, he died insolvent, or little 
better. To wind up the tale ; after a lapse of a 
couple of years, his widow presented herself to 
claim from the Pasha's boimty the tribute due in 
gratitude, as she thought, to the memory of her 
husband ; but she was unsuccessful, and returned to 
America. Of Jumel, it has been endeavoured even 
to suppress the memory ; for the cotton, which, in 
homage to the discoverer, at first bore his name, 
was afterwards changed to that of *' Maho," the 
person in whose garden the first plant was found: 
and Mohammed Ali's confidential minister has been 
heard to rejoice in the spoliation, with which he 
had thus sacrificed to Turkish conceit, and con- 
siunmated a new act of injustice. 

1822. 

The year 1822 produced about 30,000 cantars of 
the ^' Jumel Cotton," the staple of which was re- 
markably fine, but more unequal and less clean than 
that of the ensuing years. Rude presses were con- 
structed for packing the cotton at the villages ; but 
as the machinery was defective, some of the Alexan- 
drian merchants brought hydraulic presses, with 
which they caused the bales to be pressed again 
aboard the respective ships. 

NANKEEN COTTON. 

In this year, cotton seed of the Nankeen quality 
was imported from Malta, and sown in Eg5^t. 
The first crop was about 200 bales, and the second 
not more than 250. The value was stated to be 
15 dollars the cantar of 43 §. okes. From some 
cause or other (probably improper cultivation) this 
cotton always proved to be rotten, and its further 
growth was in consequence abandoned. 
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Orders for cotton seeds of divers qualities were 
sent to America, as well as to India, Syria, Asia 
Minor, and the Upper Country, and each variety 
was tried ; but, with the exception of the *' Sea 
Island," (of which anon,) all gave way before the 
'* Jumel." 

SOUDAN COTTONS. 

It may here be incidentally remarked, that from 
time immemorial there has existed in the remote 
regions from whence flow the waters of the Nile, 
particularly in Abyssinia, a fine and rare quality of 
cotton. It is only known by the specimens of in- 
'terior manufacture, occasionally brought to Cairo 
by the '' Gellabs," or slave dealers. Some of these 
are exquisitely beautiful, of the purest white, and 
the twist equal to the warp of No. 80 and the weft 
of No. 120, English measurement : but being woven 
by the hand, the texture is uneven. Were the 
benefits of peace (unknown under Mohammed Ali's 
slave-hunting expeditions) extended to those distant 
and outraged,* and> therefore barbarous regions, 
probably many new productions of the cotton 
species would be brought into notice. 

1823. 

The Cotton crop was increased to about 
200,000 cantars, and its culture permanently 
fixed. The quality was cleaner than that of the 
past year ; but less fine in fibre. This showed the 
necessity of new seed, or a diflFerent system of 

* Vide Report, pages 3, 83 to 103. It is amusing to read 
the promises made by Mohammed Ali to Dr. Bowring, in 1838, 
with regard to the slave-hunts. About March, 1840, an expedi- 
tion, amounting in force, it is said, to 22,000 men, left Dongola 
and Cartoom to hunt slaves for account of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment ! 
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cultivation, and measures were taken to meet these 
objections. Lower Egypt, and especially the Da- 
miata branch of the Nile, contained the districts 
most favourable to the '* Jumel " Cotton ; and 
from these the bulk of the produce has since been 
raised. Reference is now made to the Tables sub- 
joined, in which all details on the progress of the 
Exports in Cotton from Egypt will be found, re- 
ported as correctly as the demi-civilized nature of 
the country, and the absence of statistical records, 
will permit, 

CULTIVATION, ETC., OF JUMEL COTTON. 

In the following account of the '* Jumel " Cotton, 
use has been made of the work* of Monsieur Felix 
Mengin,f but with frequent additions, corrections, 
and alterations. 

On the Modes of Culture, the Collection and the 
Preparation of the Cotton Plant, known under the 
name of " Jumel " or ^^ Ma/io" 

NATURE OF THE SOIL. 

The land of Egypt is generally favourable to the 
cultivation of the " Jumel " Cotton. It is sown in 
all soils, but preference is given to that which is 

* Histoire Sommaire de TEgypte sous le Gouvernement de 
Mohammed All. Paris, 1839, pages 175 to 185. 

f Dr. Bowring's Report on Egypt and Candia, 1840, page 2Q. 
The paragraph on the " Cultivation of Cotton" is a closer transla- 
tion of Mons. Mengin's Work than are my own extracts ; and it 
would have been but fair ta Mons. Mengin to have acknowledged 
the source from which Dr. Bowring gathered his materials, al- 
though the same may have been furnished to Her Majesty's Agent 
and Consul-General. The same observations apply to divers other 
subjects in Dr. Bowring's Report. 
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rich, strong, and retentive of moisture ; where the 
shrub can acquire an abundant sap, and furnish well- 
filled pods. The proximity of the Nile is also 
sought after, in order to water the plants more 
easily, and at less expense. 

The lands on which the Cotton is planted ought 
to be protected from the inundations of the river, 
as the continued duration of the waters would kill 
the plant. The Fellahs take great pains to con- 
struct dikes in the vicinity of grounds, which would 
be liable to inundation during the high waters. 
The Cotton Plants, however, receive periodical 
waterings, without which they could neither pro- 
duce, nor grow. In winter they are watered every 
fifteen days ; in the spring, if the dews are abun- 
dant, every twelve days ; and in summer every eight. 
Immediately after the seed is sown, the ground is 
watered, and this process is continued during the 
three years that the Cotton Plant produces ; use 
being made by the Fellah of the simple modes of 
irrigation practised in Egypt according to cir- 
cumstances, whether by the *' Sakia," the *' Ta- 
boot," the '' Dillou," or the '' Shadoof."* 

In Lower Egjrpt, the earth in which it is in- 
tended to sow the Cotton is only once laboured. 
In the Saeed, or Upper Provinces, if the soil be 
friable and light, it is worked twice : farrows are 
then traced at the distance of forty or fifty inches. 
Generally in all the provinces the earth is worked 
to a depth of about fifteen inches, (according to 
Monsieur Mengin, though I am assured the average 
is much less,) but if strong and humid, the depth 
is less great. 

* Refer to "Description de TEgypte." 
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Holes are then made, of about three or four 
inches in diameter, and as many in depth. From 
two to four grains of Cotton seed are then drop- 
ped ; after these seeds have been soaked in water 
for twenty-four hours to soften them, and to hasten 
the germination. The seed is always sown in 
March and April. 

About a yard is left between these holes, and 
the plants are allowed to grow up in the same 
hole, from the height of one foot to three, without 
injury thereby to the growth. 

At the time of the inundation, the parasitical 
herbs which grow around, and in the intervals of 
the Cotton plants, are weeded by hand. In large 
plantations, the Fellahs, to save time and trouble, 
plough up the intervals at the beginning of win- 
ter, which always injures the plants. Those who 
have small plantations make use of the hoe. 
The weeding is commenced as soon as the plant 
is about four inches high. It is not customary in 
Egypt to earth up the Cotton, or other trees, at 
any season. 

The earth is laboured in the second year but 
once, and then merely to destroy, by means of the 
plough, or the hoe, the weeds which are produced 
in great abundance by the inundation. 

PRUNING. 

The Cotton Plant is primed with a sort of prun- 
ing knife, and is so lopped, that merely the trunk 
remains. All the branches are removed, and these 
serve for fuel. 

This pruning takes place during the first year, 
and is repeated during the second and third. The 
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only difference made is, that the branches are 
left a little longer the first year, and pruned close 
in the other two. This operation renders the plant 
more productive. 

GROWTH. 

The Cotton Tree grows to the height of three 
feet to six, the first year ; but in the second and 
third its growth is less. 

DURATION. 

The Cotton Tree would last a very long time, 
and still bear pods ; but it is generally considered 
advisable to take it up, and renew it every third 
year. But the writer is assured by a gentleman, 
thoroughly acquainted with these and other sub- 
jects relative to Egypt, that to obtain the best 
Cotton, it is found better to plant it every year ; 
as, though in the second year the crop may be 
more abundant, the quality is inferior to that of 
the first year ; and by taking up the plants every 
year, the cultivator is enabled to sow other crops 
in the same ground. 

GATHERING. 

The Cotton crop commences the first year, as it 
does in others, in the month of July ; and, when 
the weather is not too cold, it finishes in January ; 
but if the winter sets in early, the gathering is over 
in December. Such was the case in 1830. The 
gathering may be divided into three periods ; July, 
September, and November. The last is considered 
the best, as having been less exposed to the scorching 
heats of the first of those periods, and less satu- 
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rated with the moisture of the inundations of the 
second. 

The pods are picked off the shrub^ and collected 
chiefly by women and children; who may each 
gather in one day about eighteen pounds of cotton. 
After being stored in the villages, it undergoes the 
process of. drying in the sun, and in ovens, in order 
that the seed may be separated from the Cotton 
with greater facility. 

DRYING COTTON-SEED OIL. 

This process of drying the seed in ovens, besides 
the circumstance of its being of that quality, which 
in the United States is called ''Black Seed,** is 
perhaps mainly the cause of its being less oleaginous 
than American cotton seeds in general. Recent 
experiments have established, that ordinary Egyptian 
cotton seed, when subjected to long and extreme 
pressure, will only yield six pints and a half of glu- 
tenous oil from two bushels of crushed seed. 

PRODUCE OP A COTTON TREE. 

The crop of a single plant is about a pound and 
a quarter, gross weight, the first year. In the 
second, it gives from a pound and a quarter to two 
pounds ; and the same quantity in the third year. 
After that it degenerates. 

A man cultivates as much as four feddans of ground 
(ftiUy equal to four acres), each feddan containing 
about a thousand cotton trees. 

GINNING. 

This process is performed with a coarse and 
clumsy sort of wooden roller-gin, moved by the 
foot ; and with it a labourer can give from twelve 

c 2 
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to fifteen pounds of cotton per diem, nett delivery. 
But a very large portion is hand-picked by the 
women and children; or bowed. Little care is 
taken to preserve the Cotton, either from dust, or 
from the fragments of the pod, and other extraneous 
substances. The cost of ginning or picking Cotton 
in Egypt, is about 4^. id. the 1201bs. 

AMERICAN COTTON GINS. 

To the American reader it may be interesting to 
record, that the Cotton-gins of the United States 
have, at different periods, been proposed to the 
government as improvements on the native pro- 
cesses. As far back as 1832, Whitney's Saw-gin 
was exhibited to the Pasha in person, but though 
admired, it was not purchased. Gins of other kinds, 
on the roller principle, from the best models of the 
'^ Eclipse " roller-gin, to the common little wooden 
gin used by the negroes in the plantations of the 
southern States for long staple Cottons, have been 
subsequently brought into Egypt, and every means 
taken to impress on the Pasha a sense of their 
utility. All prospects of introducing these improve- 
ments, or indeed any other agricultural labour- 
saving machinery have failed; and it is unlikely, 
under the present regime, that any ever will be 
used in this country. To the saw-gin, in fact, 
among others that might be mentioned, one objec- 
tion seems insurmountable ; which is, that the diffe- 
rence between the value of hand-picked Cotton, 
or of Cotton cleaned by the common roller pro- 
cess, and that cleaned by the saw-gin, it is calcu- 
lated (in consequence of the injury done by the 
latter mode to the long staple of the Jumel Cotton) 
would be a penny per pound in the Liverpool mar- 
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ket ; which alone, setting aside the first cost of the 
machinery, and the wear and tear, joined to the 
difficulty of teaching the Fellahs an economical use 
of them, will, under the existing system of compul- 
sory labour inadequately requited, not only pay all 
the expenses of ginning, picking, and cleaning, but 
leave a profit to the goverament. Under these 
circumstances, while the iron grasp of Mohammed 
Ali remains unrelaxed, the introduction of American 
gins cannot be expedient. 

PRESSING. 

The Fellahs generally press the Cotton into bales 
with their feet: but presses are in use in some 
villages, which are imitations of the rudest European 
processes. By the former operation the bales are 
left about six feet long, by four feet to four and a 
half in diameter. By the latter, the bale becomes 
about four feet in length, by three feet in breadth 
and two in thickness. The weight of each, at 
present, is about 2191bs. nett. 

PRESSES. 

Many improvements on the native mode of 
pressing have been proposed to the Pasha, but to 
little purpose. At Alexandria, as before mentioned, 
hydraulic presses have been introduced by mer- 
chants, to press the Cotton a second time, for their 
own account, after reception from the government 
stores; and latterly some powerful machinery, 
capable of pressing an unusually large quantity of 
Cotton into a small compass, on the same system 
as that of late years adopted in India, has been 
erected, and put into operation for English account 
at that port. But it is said, that, though it enables 
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a vessel to stow double the quantity of Cotton 
otherwise adapted to her burthen, yet, owing to 
the quarantine regulations in England, and other 
reasons, this press has not realized the expectations 
of its proprietor. 

The cotton is cultivated by the Pasha for his own 
exclicsive account ; but exceptions have been made, 
within these few years, in behalf of some of the many 
satellites of all nations, who in various orbits imbibe 
the irradiations of Egyptian monopoly, to grow cot- 
ton on the lands they hold,* on the special condi- 
tion of delivering all the cotton produce into the 

* In Trust, probably \ for upon what other tenure these lands 
have been transferred firom their real proprietors to the gratuitous 
occupation of aliens, it would be difRcult to understand. 

Note (A) — ^During the stay of Commodore Napier at Alexan- 
dria, in the month of February last, some of the English pro- 
prietors of cotton, grown on portions of the 25,000 acres of 
land referred to by the merchants in a remonstrance against the 
blockade of the Ports of Egypt (published about October last in 
the " Manzari Shark") were desirous of ascertaining, whether they 
could not avail themselves of the Commodore's presence in Egypt 
to ship their cotton, on the payment of the Ottoman Tarif duty, 
and thus avoid the delivery to the local government of the cotton 
grown on their estates — delivery stipulated by the Pasha, as the 
^^sine qua non" condition for the loan of the territories now 
cultivated by those gentlemen ; but, as it was exceedingly im- 
politic that their names should appear in the transaction, the 
Commodore gallantly volunteered to export it in his own name, 
and authorized a broker to purchase and export the whole of the 
cotton grown on the English estates, for his. Com. Napier's, 
account. After some delay, the gallant Commodore was sur- 
prised that no cotton was forthcoming, and the affair dropped : 
but it was well known that Boghose's " Caveat," breathed in a 
hint to the proprietors, had been quite sufficient to quell this 
unaccountable and very ungrateful spirit of rebellion to the 
revered wishes of His Highness — a spirit hitherto unheard of, 
md quite at variance with the terms by which some of these 
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Pasha's stores at 10 dollars the cantar. The cot- 
ton is esthnated by the Government Administration 
as costing the Pasha 10 dollars the cantar of 36 
okes, inclusive of all expenses of cultivation, col- 
lection, and administration. But, from the multi- 
farious extortions practised to the detriment of 
the Fellah, no less than from the fact, that (owing, 
as it is facetiously recorded by a French Writer,* 
to the Pasha's having '* donne a la propriete la 
Constitution Unitaire,") the land on which the Cot- 
ton grows is relieved of rent, it is doubtless at less 
than 10 dollars that it enters the Government 
Stores at Alexandria. 

The Pasha does not make any advance to the 
Fellah, who is compelled to cultivate Cotton, but 
takes from him the annual land-tax and other im- 
posts after the crop has been ascertained. The 
Fellah cannot turn a single pound to his own profit 

proprietors are allowed to fatten on Egyptian monopolies and to 
participate in the Pasha's bounties. 

(B.) — Times f 4th June, 1841. — Extract from the Alexandrian 
Correspondence of 22nd May. 

'' The Cotton Crop raised by Europeans is still in store, under 
the discouraging influence of an extra high export duty, and the 
known impolicyi and indeed, impossibility of contending with 
the Pasha in matters of this kind. The merchants find it wisest 
to submit, fro tempore^ to any injustice, or arbitrary nonsense, 
however glaring, rather than offend the only man in Egypt, 
from whom they can procure commodities with hona fide liberty 
to export them. 

If they were to cry out against despotism and robbery, their 
occupation would be gone for ever, so they submit in silence, and 
" bide their time,'^ to make a better bargain, and repay them- 
selves with interest." — Such is the system. 

♦ Vide Clot Bey, 1st Vol., ** Aper^u de FEgypte," p. lii. 
Consult likewise Dr. Bowring's Report, p. 19, '' Cotton ;" and 
p. 45, " Transfer, &c. of Lands.^* 
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or advantage, but is compelled to deliver the whole 
to the government agents or superintendants. 
These parties pay to the cultivator 112 to 150 
piastres the cantar of about 120 lbs., according to 
quality, (of which they are the exclusive judges,) 
with the condition that the cultivator, at his own 
charge and risk, is to convey the Cotton to the 
depots established in the chief places of the respec- 
tive provinces. Here he obtains a receipt for the 
value of the delivery so made. The sum is de- 
ducted from the amount of the taxes due from the 
cultivator to the government, if he has not already 
paid them; or else, (which during the last four 
years has been extremely rare) he receives the 
value in cash ; but more usually it is passed to his 
credit in the next year's account. Owing, however, 
to the clandestine extortions of the Sheik-el-Belleds, 
Nazirs, Katibs, and Mamoors of the districts ; in 
addition to the more public, but not less illegal 
rapacity of the Pasha's administration, the Fellah, 
through the mysterious system of Coptic book- 
keeping, (invented by the Copts in days bye-gone, 
but perfected by the Egyptian government,) is 
generally brought in debtor ; and if the bastinado, 
and other tortures (employed according to the in- 
dividual taste and genius of the Mamoor) do not 
compel the unfortunate cultivator to prove himself 
solvent, the debt is then passed to the debit of the 
village, or community to which the Fellah belongs, 
without considering in the least whether the rest 
have paid their own taxes, or are able to pay them 
or not. If the village be already in debt, then the 
amount is transferred to the debit of the adjacent 
villages, clubbed together by the Pasha's beneficent 
system as a district ; an aggregation of which dis- 
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tricts forms a province, with a similar responsibility 
"in solidmn." It is by this system, carried into 
effect with all the productions of the soil of Egypt, 
that the Pasha and his family have possessed them- 
selves of lands to a vast extent, which are cultivated 
for their own private account, under the usurped 
title of " Chiflik ;"* and by this process it is that the 
Fellahs, from being the proprietors of the lands 

CHIFLIKS. 

« 

* The Turkish appellation " Chiflik" belongs exclusively, in 
Mohammedan law, to Farms owned by, and cultivated for, the 
Sultan and his royal blood alone, which, as crown lands, are 
extempt from all imposts. In applying, therefore, the name 
" Chiflik" to the territories he has appropriated to himself, 
Mohammed Ali arrogates to his own person attributes belonging 
exclusively to the Supreme Ruler of the Faithful ; in the same 
manner as he has usurped the government itself. The adminis- 
trative process, by which the lands that he now holds, and 
which he designates by the term " Chiflik," have been declared 
to be forfeited to himself, has been described ; and it is only 
necessary to add, that, when the village has been declared in- 
solvent, and consequentiy refractory ^ soldiers are sent, who form 
a cordon around the doomed spot, and then commences the 
seizure of everything belonging to the villagers ; their houses, 
lands, crops, trees, implements, cattie, poultry, seeds, stocks, 
clothes, food, and property of every kind> down to the distaffs 
and the cooking pots, which (saving what may have been plun- 
dered by the soldiers,) are all confiscated to Mohammed Ali. 
This done, the villagers are compelled to till for the Pasha*s 
profit that soil which was (and which, notwithstanding the im- 
posture, undoubtedly still is) theirs, receiving wages at the 
extreme rate of 40 paras, (equal to 2jd.) per diem for each 
able-bodied man, and less in proportion for the labour of women 
and children ; which 40 paras are paid or not, according to cir- 
cumstances and the discretion of the superintendant, either in 
money or in bread, in com, in pulse, or in blows ; which last 
species of remuneration is, out of all proportion, the most 
regular and abundant. 
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bequeathed to them by their forefathers, have now 
become serfs on those very spots which, forty years 
ago, were their own property. 

The price of labour exacted for Government 
account, is not uniform, but fluctuates accord- 
ing to places, and according to the opinion and 
practice of the officers in charge. 

Instead of money, the Fellahs are frequently 
obliged to take in payment of their labour, corn, 
pulse, and other productions, which are invariably 
charged to them at more than the market price. 
The serfs on the estates of Ibrahim Pasha are the 
best paid in Egypt ; and they each have forty paras 
per diem, thirty of which they receive daily in 
bread, and at some time or other the rest in cash. 
They have also a small share in the cultivation ; 
and may hold a few animals, and keep a little 
poultry. In the '^Chiflik" such privileges are 
imknown. In the Saeed, or Upper Egypt, wages 
vary from twenty to thirty paras per diem * for the 
labour of an able-bodied man skilled in agriculture. 
These wages are not always paid in cash, but more 
commonly passed to the credit of the community 
in account current, as a set-off against the taxes. 
Women and children are paid less. But those 
readers who may take an interest in the much 
vaunted *' Regeneration ** of Egypt, are referred to 
Sir Gardnor Wilkinson's compendious work;f 
where the net income of a labourer is proved to 
have been in 1831, seven paras per diem ; and it is 
notorious that down to 1841, it has rather dimi- 
nished than increased. 

* In Lower Egypt wages are at 30 to 40 paras, 
f Topography of Thebes, London, 1835, from page 270 tft 
page 276. 
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Much opposition was encountered by the Govern- 
ment when first the Fellahs were compelled to 
cultivate Jumel Cotton, in lieu of the other pro- 
ductions to which they were accustomed ; and this 
opposition has only been overcome by the regener- 
ating influence of the stick and scourge. Nor will 
this afford surprise, when it is considered, that 
every new project that may be hatched from time 
to time for the Pasha's benefit, brings additional 
suffering to the Fellah, but no additional profit ; 
since, whether he cultivates Cotton, Indigo, Wheat, 
or other produce, he has no interest in the success 
of the crop, beyond his nominal wages, of forty 
paras per diem, though held responsible for all de- 
ficiences proceeding from short as well as excessive 
inundations, or other contingencies equally beyond 
his control ; because, the nicest calculations and 
experience having shewn, that upon seven paras 
per diem he can exist, the Government takes due 
precaution that the Fellah's income shall not ex- 
ceed that average, lest, perhaps, he should become 
plethoric from excess, or sick from surfeit, or re- 
fractory from having too much money in his pouch, 
and thereby '* la civilisation " be retarded. 

SALES AND EXPORTATION. 

Having thus sketched the history of the growth 
of Jumel Cotton, and given an idea of the modes of 
its culture, some information as to the conditions 
under which it has been exported, cannot be irre- 
levant. 

1822. 

On the first appearance of a quantity of the 
Jumel Cotton, the Pasha made it a monopoly, from 
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the seed to the sale in Europe for his own exclusive 
account. 

1828. 

From 1822, and as late as the year 1828, the 
Pasha consigned the greater part of his Cotton to 
a few favoured merchants in Alexandria, who ship- 
ped, each their respective portions to different ports 
of Europe, and sold them for the Pasha's account, 
handing to the Finance Department, Accounts of 
Sales and Nett Proceeds. A glorious chance it 
offered to the favoured few; nor were any of 
them slow in deriving all fair advantages from a 
game, in which every chance was against the 
Pasha. Some even went beyond the common 
boundaries of mercantile delicacy, as will appear 
from the following case ; one among many, almost 
as ludicrous as they were dishonest. 

At a time when Cotton, if open to public com- 
petition, would have fetched at Alexandria fourteen 
dollars per cantar, it is said to have sometimes 
netted to the Government not more than eight. 
The difference was swallowed up by interests, 
discounts, exchanges, charges, and commissions! 
By one house it was so contrived, that the re- 
turning funds for Cotton shipped direct to Eng- 
land, and there sold, should pass through Leg- 
horn, whereby three per cent. Commission was 
charged three tim^s in the same account sales. 
Another advantage was derived from this circuitous 
process. The accoimts made up in London had 
to be translated into French at Leghorn, and into 
Italian at Alexandria; so that the single item of 
fire insurance, during the few weeks the Cotton 
remained in store in England, and charged in the 
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London Accounts at 2^d. per ^100 sterling, when 
sent into the Government actually became, by some 
incomprehensible combination, 2^ per cent, on the 
value of the Cotton ! 

When at last this was discovered by the Govern- 
ment, the mistake was attributed to the confusion 
arising from successive translations, and the igno- 
rance of copyists. 

1830. 

The eyes of Mohammed Ali opened at last to 
the necessity of some change of system ; towards 
which other reasons also were at the same time 
driving him. 

The struggle with the Greeks was at an end; 
and in spite of the wars with Russia, and the dis- 
cords secretly fomented, by emissaries throughout 
the Turkish Empire, to distract the attention of 
the Sultan from Egypt, the Pasha foresaw, that 
so soon as the Porte could be free, she would col- 
lect all her strength to chastise and repress him. 
While, on the one hand he armed his troops, and 
strengthened his navy for the conflict, it was im- 
perative on the other to prepare the financial 
sinews of war. Cotton was the article most attrac- 
tive to European capitalists ; and in 1 828 — 9, part 
of the crop was offered for sale at the fixed price 
of fifteen dollars at Alexandria ; and those who had 
the means, bought what they required. In the 
course of a year or two, the whole crop was offered 
at a fixed price ; and besides being sold in a few 
weeks, the Pasha was enabled to sell that of the 
next year in advance. Capital flowed into Egypt 
and the Pasha was furnished with the munitions of 
war to the full extent of his need throughout the 
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whole campaign. His credit was really extra- 
ordinary. 

He threw out a hint, that if he could get money 
at six per cent, per annum, he might be disposed to 
take up a small loan, redeemable yearly out of the 
proceeds of his Cotton crops. Immediately, three 
different parties of Parisian capitalists entered the 
field. Mohammed Ali and his astute minister 
played them off one against the other, until at laift 
terms were adjusted with one of them, for a sum 
equal to about two millions sterling. All was going 
on swimmingly. Boghos Bey received the felici- 
tations of the many, who saw in perspective all the 
visions of *' Lubberland •* drawing on this happy 
country, and nothing remained but to sign and 
seal : *' Nothing/' said the Frenchman, " but one 
trifling condition — the guarantee of the Sublime 
Porte ! " The Pasha and his minister had been 
decoyed into a Fool's Paradise. 

1833. 

During 1833 victory crowned his efforts; and 
the peace of Kutaya, dictated almost by his son, 
guaranteed all his avowed objects, and added a vast 
extent of territory to his already rich and powerful 
realm. With the crop of 1833-34, therefore, the 
Pasha* liquidated all accounts, and commenced a 
new system. 

1834* 

The amount of capital introduced by the agents 
of many powerful European houses, had produced 
an effect at first little contemplated. A few influ- 
ential merchants were at hand, to sweep off the 
entire crop in a few days at the government price ; 
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and the magnitude of the operations prevented 
parties, who would willingly have paid a higher 
price for a smaller quantity, from entering the lists, 
and purchasing direct from the government. They 
were obliged, therefore, to buy at second hands, 
with an advance of prices, which, but for the blindfold 
course of a despotic administration, might have 
swelled the Pasha's own coffers. Another cause 
co-operated to drive up prices. The same mer- 
chants had, in the spring of the year, advanced 
large sums, in anticipation of the next crop ; and 
by re-sales had frequently realized enormous profits, 
to the detriment of the stock still remaining in the 
hands of the government. This occiured particularly 
in the year 1 834, when the Egyptian first quality 
rose from eleven to twenty-one pence at Liverpool, 
and merchantable Egyptian (*' Jumel " rather than 
Maho), from eight pence to seventeen pence and a 
half per pound. At Alexandria, Cotton bought from 
the government at the firman price of fifteen dollars 
the cantar, was re-sold '* sur place " at twenty-nine 
dollars and a half. The cupidity of the government 
was excited, because the merchants alone gained by 
rise of Cotton in Europe. New measures were 
organised, which embraced not only the Cotton, 
but in time every article of government export: 
and all the produce of Egypt was heaped up in 
Alexandria, to be sold at auction for government 
account; to the ruin of Cairo, no less than of 
the river navigation, and of interior commerce in 
general. 

183a. 

The auction-sales commenced on the 27th Feb. 
1835, and continued without intermission till the 
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29tli January, 1838 ; after which Cotton ceased to 
be disposed of in that manner. For the mercantile 
community, the auction system was the fairest that 
could be devised; while, if the government was 
exposed to a fall of price, it had also the entire 
advantage of any incidental rise. But it was incon- 
sistent with the views of the government adminis- 
trator, who, not content with obtaining the fiiU 
value of the Cotton, requires, that the favour of 
*' the powers that be " should be available, to change 
the merchant into the courtier, and bring the 
business of the exchange and the wharf into the 
halls, where, according to the " mayor, the bankers, 
the merchants, and the principal inhabitants of 
Liverpool,"* a king reigns, and where princes ought 
to decree judgment. Probably the king, the princes, 
and the courtiers, were by the Liverpool address 
interrupted in conning over the last price-current, or 
canvassing some speculation of one of the satellite 
Consuls-general in beans or in antiques.f 

Following a chronological order, we arrive at 
nigher epochs ; and have now to witness the fourth 
change of system, in regard to Cotton exports. 

1838. 

In the spring of 1838, the residue in hand of the 
crop of 1836-37, amounted to about 12,000 bales; 

* Manzari Shark, No. 32. Smyrna, 23rd April, 1841.— Vide 
Appendix. 

+ 1 cannot refrain from entering, ** en attendant," my protest 
against the exceptions made, with regard to Consuls in Egypt, in 
Dr. Bowring's Report, pages 15, 117, and 118. Many of Dr. 
Bowring's exceptions apply better to 1840, than to any period 
previous. I shall not, however, intrude the subject into the pre- 
sent memoir. 
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while the entire crop of 1837-38, which was esti- 
mated, in the rough, at 80,000 bales, remained 
untouched. 

Indications were observable, as early as the month 
of May, of some change in the views of the govern- 
ment, though screened by various pretences and 
artifices; when, after the delivery of about 400 
bales to an English house by private sale, at the 
price of fourteen dollars the cantar of thirty-six okes 
(considered at that time exorbitant), the government 
suddenly announced the abolition of auction-sales, 
and fixed sixteen dollars per cantar as its finite price. 
The merchants kept back, as this limit offered no 
inducements. The Pasha's Minister for Commerce, 
irritated at what he stigmatized as a conspiracy to 
keep down prices, threatened to export the whole 
crop for the Pasha's account, and even in the 
Pasha's own vessels ; and some corvettes actually 
were ordered to prepare for the reception of Cotton 
cargoes. After a few days' delay, part of the plan 
was carried into effect, by commencing the ship- 
ment of 40,000 bales for government account, under 
consignment to the Pasha's agent at Trieste, the 
brother of the said minister. On the part of the 
government there was all the insolence of defiance, 
and on that of the mercantile community, dismay 
and vexation at the loss of the only business which, 
at that time, afforded scope for heavy investments. 
Remonstrances were made by the European officials 
against the breach of that good faith, under which 
their respective national shipping had been waiting 
for months, on heavy demurrages, in expectation of 
auction-sales, or other modes of obtaining Cotton ; 
but all to no purpose. The shipments to Trieste 
were continued ; and His Excellency laughed at the 
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merchants; even advising some of them to leave 
Egypt, as their stay could no longer benefit either 
party. 

Scarcely, however, had the news of the 
Pasha's intentions in the Cotton Trade reached 
Europe, when advices of a general fall of Egyptian 
Cottons, came on the wings of steam fi:om all 
quarters. At Trieste, the port chosen to be espe- 
cially favoured with the Pasha's consigment, Jumel 
Cotton, in the course of three days, fell from fifty- 
two florins to forty-six. The laugh was echoed fi:om 
the other side, and His Excellency's scheme proved 
a failure. 

But the ways of Mohammed Ali are impenetra- 
ble ; and it is only through their actual develop- 
ment, that his intentions can be understood. 

By means of secret negociations with sundry 
European Courts, he had just then avowed his 
desire of emancipation from a state of vassalage; 
and fearing lest his pretensions might be baulked, 
(as was in fact the case,) he provided beforehand 
for the payment of the tribute, which had been long 
withheld from the Porte. A subsequent operation, 
therefore, placed 62,000 caiitars in the hands of one 
of his Greek houses at sixteen dollars, to be paid 
at Constantinople; and this, combined with the 
shipments to Trieste, served to explain that the 
change of system was not dictated by ill feeling 
towards European interests, so much as by a pru- 
dential regard to his own. 

Thus was the crop of 1837 — 38 disposed of, with 
the exception of a small residue, which found vent 
in sales to the favoured few. 
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1839, 

From 1839 to 1841, the sales of Cotton have con- 
tinued to be effected by private treaty between the 
merchants and Boghos Bey, at prices averaging 
from 13 dollars to 14^^*, dollars; the Pet Houses 
obtaining the lion's share, and at the most favour- 
able moments ; the others, by an offensive classi- 
fication, limited to a given quantity, of which the 
delivery is more or less protracted. Capital, and 
the desire to purchase, afford but slender title to a 
stranger to the anti-chamber, for participation in the 
bounties of the august functionary charged with 
the distribution of the Cotton crop. Unless he 
has obtained the Pas of His Excellency's kitchen, 
or his servants' waiting-rooms, he must shew more 
cogent reasons for obtaining a thousand cantars 
of Cotton than his capital, and his desire to pur- 
chase. Indeed, the chances are greatly in favour 
of his receiving a message to look in to-morrow ; 
an answer to which Consuls-General bow with sub- 
mission, though aware that it implies that acquies- 
cence is deferred " sine die." 

1840. 

On the 20th May, 1840, the crop of 1839 was 
brought into the Alexandrian market, and 140,000 
cantars were by the 26th May, L e. in six days, 
sold to the merchants at thirteen dollars the cantar, 
payable in advance. By this a double object was 
achieved : the Government coffers were replenished ; 
while, by taking the money before the Cotton was 
delivered, the Pasha bound up the interests of the 
merchants with the stability of his own dominion 
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at that time menaced by the indications which ter- 
minated in the treaty of the 15th July. It was in 
consequence of this transaction that so much 
clamour was raised, when the squadron com- 
menced the blockade of Alexandria. This is only 
one of the many instances that could be quoted 
of Mohammed Ali's foresight, and diplomatic pe- 
netration. 

SEA-ISLAND SEED COTTON. 

In connexion with the Cotton of Egypt, strictly 
so called, it is desirable to record, that in 1826 — 27, 
a quantity of the Sea-Island Cotton Seed was pro- 
cured and sown in this country. The crops ac- 
cruing therefrom are noted in a subjoined Table. 

After its introduction, the result was soon per- 
ceived to present a quality superior to the "Ju- 
mel :" and consequently, while it lasted, the Sea- 
Island-Seed Cotton bore a superior value at Alex- 
andria; ranging that is, from two dollars to four 
dollars the cantar above the"Jumel.*' In Egypt 
it was denominated '' Sea-Island ; " but in Liver- 
pool it was only known by the appellation of 
*' Egyptian first quality," where it commanded three 
to four-pence a pound, more than the merchant- 
able Jumel. It was used for the same pur- 
poses as the commoner varieties of the Georgia 
Sea-Island. 

Its cultivation was limited to a few select spots, 
and it has never exceeded 7,500 bales ; excepting 
in the year 1829, when the growth of 1828 is 
said to have been 15,021 bales. The quality is 
said to deteriorate in Egyptian soil, and would re- 
quire frequent successions of American Seed. The 
Sea-Island quality, however, has ceased to be cul- 
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tivated by the Government of Egypt ; and the seed 
was exhausted in 1838, and no adequate means 
have been resorted to for obtaining a new supply. 
A little new seed of the best Sea-Island Cotton has 
been introduced, but the results are at present in- 
significant. 

A main advantage possessed by the ''Jumel," 
as well as by the Egyptian Sea-Island Cotton is, 
that, being suited for especial purposes, the prices 
are less subject to fluctuation than the Cottons of 
America. If Europe were moderately supplied 
with them, the prices would be steady in spite of 
the influx of other growths. But since they are 
required only for certain fabrics of limited extent, 
the markets will not bear importations of Egyptian 
Cottons beyond that consumption, without a more 
than corresponding decline ; because the excess can 
be used only for inferior purposes. It might be 
more politic, were the Pasha to grow only 50,000 
bales per annum, and study quality more than 
quantity; since, besides commanding a higher 
price for his crop, the surplus land and population 
(if a term implying superabundance could with 
propriety be applied to a country, wherein there are 
more than a million of acres uncultivated, and of 
which the entire population, *' from Migdol to the 
Tower of Syene," falls far short of two millions of 
human beings,) might be turned to more profitable 
and more philanthropic uses; "Mais, allez lui 
dire 9a ! " 

An opinion prevails, that the soil of Egypt im- 
proves those qualities which possess a short staple 
originally, but that it will rather prejudice than 
benefit the finer varieties. Egyptian Cotton seed 
has been sought for in India, and small supplies 
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have been sent there ; but the exportation of seed 
requires the special permission of the Pasha ; and 
nothing, therefore, has been there yet done, on a 
scale calculated to test the expediency of its more 
general adoption. 

The gross weight of a bale, at the port of Alexan- 
dria, averages 230 rottles, equivalent to 228-rJ^lbs.; 
and allowing 12 rottles as tare (the usage for sack- 
ing and cordage), the nett weight of an Egyptian 
bale would be rather more than 2 1 91bs. 

It may serve as a guide, in Egyptian Cotton 
Statistics, here to record, that, to the end of 
December 1835, the cantar of Cotton weighed 43f 
okes, or 123 rottles. From the 1st January 1836, 
the government fixed the cantar at 100 rottles, or 
36 okes, equal to 991bs. English. Notwithstanding, 
however, that the cantar was reduced 23 per cent., 
yet the charges, which had been previously levied at 
the government stores in Alexandria on the cantar 
of 123 rottles, were not reduced; in this, as in 
every other amelioration, the government of Egypt 
taking care, that the revenues of the Pasha shall be 
thereby increased. 

1841. 

We have now reached the close of an era in the 
agricultural, commercial, and political history of 
Egypt, which, by the NATIVES of the country 
(whose hearts have been so long sickened with "hope 
deferred " ), is looked upon, with one accord, as but 
the beginning of the end* 

If the principles of the memorable Treaty of 
the 15th July, 1840, be adhered to, and the same 
policy be pursued towards the government of Mo- 
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hammed All, which has served so successfully to 
unmask his system, to display his real strength, or 
rather, his real weakness, as well as to point out the 
true interests of Great Britain with regard to Egypt, 
the Fellah may still look for the day; when the 
Aged wiU recline under the shade of the sycamore — 
when the Man will be allowed to judge for himself, 
in the selection of that which he knows to be the 
most profitable cultivation for his ortm account, 
instead of being forced to cultivate a produce, which 
suits neither his habits nor his interests — when the 
Womai;, now bereaved of her male offspring, shall 
no longer clasp her infant to her breast, and tremble 
*'like a guilty thing," at the approach of the 
oppressor — when the Youth shall no longer be 
dragged in chains to the ranks in an army, or to 
the holds of a fleet; to the crowded and fetid 
manufactory, or to the alternative terrors of the 
"travaux publics;" — ^when the Girl will not be 
driven by the stick, and the corbach, to the labours 
of the quarry, the dike, and the canal ;-«— when In- 
fants will not be deprived by their own parents of 
an eye, or a finger, or have, perhaps, their very 
Umbs fi-actured, in the vain hope of unfitting them 
for the service of Mohammed Ali — and when Babes 
may yet be reared with the vital stream proceeding 
from sufficient and wholesome nutriment. — Yes ! if 
the promise be not broken, again may the Egyptian 
hope, not to fall on the breach, or the battle-field — 
not to leave his bones whitening the shores of 
the Morea, the defiles of Asia Minor, the mountains 
of Lebanon and Taurus, the deserts of Assyria, and 
the sterile crags of Arabia; or to become the 
aliment of fishes in the waters of the Mediterranean, 
or of the Red Sea — or if he do escape the " perils 
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of flood and field/' and the " diete absolue " of the 
hospital, not, when his shattered frame is no longer 
capable of exertion, to be struck off the muster-roll 
as a Sukkat (an invalid), and sent back to his 
village, to linger out his last days in oblivion and 
want ! In short, when the agricultural population 
of the valley of the Nile shall have enough to eat, 
and a svfficiency of clothing, and shall not be com- 
pelled to aid a cause, o^j^ie foreign to their rights, to 
their interests, and iheix feelings. 

Whether the Fellah is justified in hoping for the 
comparatively mild sway of the Sultan, or for any 
portion of the benefits to be expected, if the Ordi- 
nance of Gulhane were applied to the administration 
of a country, which has been truly said to be most 
blessed hy nature^ and most cursed by man, is a ques- 
tion which time alone can answer ; but any restric- 
tions placed by the Allies on the interior despotism 
of the Pasha, any change which European humanity 
may impose upon him, will be a relief to the much 
abused Fellah; who will wait with patience, and 
hope with meekness, for that mightier change which* 
unfolding events seem to be hastening, with an 
energy that baffles the statesman, and derides the 
warrior. How far the changes actually impending 
may affSect the Egyptian Cotton crop, is the only 
question that strictly concerns the subject of the 
present pages. 

It has been shown, that the Jumel Cotton is 
cultivated and sold for the exclusive account of 
Mohammed Ali. It has been also shown,* that the 

* I am happy to find in Dr. Bowring's Report, p. 19, under 
the head of Cotton — a complete and highly important confirma- 
tion of the mode in which the " suffering Fellah" is cowpelled 
\o cultivate Cotton under the benign rule of Mohammed Ali. 
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Fellah has no interest in this^ or any other crop, 
beyond his daily income of seven to forty paras 
(a halQ>enny to twopence*hal^enny) ; and that if 
his repugnance to Cotton-planting was overcome 
only by club-law^ it is not likely, that he can regard 
the innovation (which is to him a source of addi- 
tional labour, but of no pecuniary benefit), with any 
affection. 

When, therefore, by the execution of the man- 
dates of the Sultan, no less in the Spirit than in the 
Letter, the Fellahs may be allowed to cultivate such 
articles of produce as best may suit them, it is not 
probable, that many of them will retain reminiscences 
of the Cotton crops sufficiently agreeable to induce 
them to cultivate this in preference to other pro- 
ductions^ more rapid in growth, more economical in 
culture, and more profitable in the result Neither 
is it probable, even if All had the will, that Many 
will have the means to continue the cultivation of 
Cotton. One consequence, therefore, of the transi- 
tion from the monopoly and appalto-system created 
iby Mohammed Ali, to freedom in agriculture as 
well as in commerce, will be a Re-action, by which 
perhaps the Cotton exports of Egypt will be dimi- 
nished to a comparatively insignificant amount. 
There will be an interval between the cessation of 
Mohammed Ali's compulsory crops, and the creation 
of a supply under the new circumstances. The ab- 
sence of the usual supplies of Egyptian Cottons will 
doubtless create a demand for them in England 
and in Europe generally, and thereby their value 
will be enhanced. This demand, if there be security 
for property in Egypt, will induce speculators and 
capitalists of all nations to make advances to the 
Fellah to enable him to cultivate Cotton, or to in- 
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vest capital in Cotton plantations for their own 
account. It may be presumed, therefore, that, 
within a very few years. Cotton would again become 
one of the great staples of Egypt : while a natural 
balance would be established between the supply 
and the demand, by which the markets of Europe 
would be protected fi'om superfluous importations ; 
and the quantity grown would no longer be to an 
extent detrimental to other productions, more 
necessary, and many of them more profitable. 

The Fellah, whose earnings while cultivating 
other productions would far exceed the present 
average of seven to forty paras per diem, would 
cultivate Cotton, only in case his interests could be 
thereby improved. The price of labour would in 
consequence rise to its full value; and to grow 
Cotton in Egypt, which, placed at Alexandria, should 
not exceed in cost 10 dollars, would, in the present 
faded state of its population, probably render neces- 
sary the introduction of some labour-saving imple- 
ments and machinery. Then would there be an 
inducement to those persons, who might wish to 
improve the quality rather than augment the quan- 
tity of their crops; and then would the markets of 
Europe draw Cotton from Egypt selected, picked, 
packed, and pressed in the mode best adapted for 
their consumption. 

Then, and NEVER BEFORE THAT DAY, 
will commence the ejffectual, and not the illusory 
*' civilisation, regeneration, philanthropic, humanite, 
prosperite," on which Mohammed Ali's French parti- 
sans love to dwell. 

Those readers who are acquainted with Egyptian 
subjects and Mohammedan opinions, will probably 
smile at the following extracts from an article, which. 
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under the title of " Commercial Prospects of Egypt/' 
seems to have appeared in the Colonial Magazine 
for December last. 

*' Tilling the soil is in Egypt a degradation of 
caste as strong as any that exists in India f and^ 
^' there is now an increased disposition to take lands, 
and to bring capital to their improvement."* As if 
any thing, to which the Indian term "caste" will 
apply, exists, or was ever heard of, in agricultural 
ajffairs in Egypt — a country where it is both an 
honour and a gratification, from the highest digni- 
tary to the poorest Arab, to own or cultivate the 
rich alluvium of the " Sacred River ! " As if, from 
the day that Mohammed Ali set foot in Egypt to 
this identical hour, it has ever been in the power of 
any man living, European or Native, to cultivate 
one " feddan" of country lands, without obtaining 
the special permission of the Pasha for the land, the 
water, and the labourers ! a permission which hun- 
dreds have sought for in vain, whose ''disposition to 
take lands " has never increased, because it existed 
and does exist, in perfect plenitude. IT IS IN 
THE AGRICULTURAL, AS IT HAS BEEN, 
AND STILL IS, IN THE COMMERCIAL AF- 
FAIRS OF EGYPT, THAT PERMISSION IS 
GRANTED ONLY TO A FAVOURED FEW, 
WHETHER TO PURCHASE COTTON, OR 
TO CULTIVATE IT. 

Owing to the extreme difficulty of obtaining ac- 
curate information, in a coimtry wherein Statistical 
Records are not easily attainable, the collection of 
the matter which has been spread over the pre- 

♦ In Dr. Bowling's highly-interesting Report, page 46, I meet 
with the same assertion, and in precisely the same words / 
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ceeding pages, has required some labour, though 
the imperfections are still numerous. 

Free use has been made of all and any materials 
falling within the scope of the subject brought 
imder consideration. And, if the Tables, or the 
text, contain any information that may help to fill 
the void, which the writer believes to exist in all 
previous notices of the Cotton in Egypt, his object 
will have been accomplished^ 



TABLES 



Illustrative of the Rise and Progress of the Egyptian 

Cotton crop. 



1820.— The ''Maho" Cotton discovered, and its 
seed first planted by Monsieur Jumel, at Cairo. 



1821. — The first results exported on trial to 
Europe ; and the plantation of the " Maho," or 
" Jumel/' Cotton seed permanently established. 



1822. 



Deitinations. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


150 

118 

135 

60 

78 


541 



Nett weight of a hale 2191hs. 

Cantar, 43|. okes, equivalent to 123 rottles, or 122:^lhs^ 

Growth of 1 82 1 . — Purchased from the Government, 
and exported to Europe, by a Company of Native 
Merchants. 
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1823. 



Destination!. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Trieste . . .* . 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


5722 
6616 
4529 
2754 
442 


20063 



Dr. Bowring*s Report gives 18,069 bales, as the total of this 
year's exports, of which Malta took 400 bales. 

Growth of 1822.— Up to September, 1823, the 
Government price per cantar was 16 dollars. 

The Pasha reduced his demands to 154- dollars; 
and selling 12,000 bales to the Merchants, 
shipped the rest to Europe, on consignment for 
his own account. 



1824. 



Destinations. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


19566 
54938 
48160 
20748 
4864 


148276 



t) 



99 



>f 



Of these Malta took 2313 bales. 
Holland „ 897 
Russia „ 400 
Spain „ 265 

Growth of 1823. — Government price 15^ dollars, 
and 16,000 bales sold at Alexandria. The rest 
shipped for the Pasha's account. 
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1825. 



Destinations. 


Bales 
J umel Cotton. 


Trieste . , . . 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


9639 

28966 

80888 

3244 

7695 


130332 



Dr. Bowring's Report gives 137,677 bales, of which 
Malta took 414 bales. 
Holland „ 5094 
Russia „ 1978 



f» 
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Growth of 1824. — Government price 17 dollars. — 
Sold at Alexandria 37,000 bales, and re-sales 
effected as high as 38 dollars ; the rest exported 
for the Pasha's account. 



1826. 



Destinations. 


Bales 
Fumel Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


19354 
35439 

2194 
55176 

9450 


121613 



Dr. Bowring's Report gives 124,585 bales, of which 

Malta took 2396 bales. 
Holland „ 3134 
Russia ,, 1506 



99 



99 
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Growth of 1825. — Up to this year the Pasha had 
deigned to cede a portion of his crop at Alexan- 
dria ; but the rise of Cotton in Europe exciting 
his cupidity, he resolved to confine the advan- 
tages to himself, and limited his Cotton specula- 
tions to shipments on his own exclusive account. 

During this year the Cotton plantations were 
severely injured by Hamseen winds. Sea-Island 
Cotton seed imported into Egypt, and separate 
plantations appropriated to its cultivation. 



1827. 



Destinations. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England. 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


18792 

75459 

21115 

4720 

3020 


• . 

24 

50 

• • 

• • 


123106 


74 


Total Bales .... 


. . - . I9.<l 


,180 





»» 



» 
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Dr. Bowring's Report gives 123,215 bales, of which 

Malta took 110 bales. 
Holland „ 2000 
Russia „ 410 
Spain „ 500 

• — but the distinction between the " Jumel'* and the Sea-Island- 
Seed Cotton, which furst came mto the market this year, has 
not been observed. 

Growth of 1826» — All exported for the Pasha's 
account. Average nett return 14 dollars per 
cantar, though, in some instances, said to be 
only 8. 



1828. 
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Destinations. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


25210 

31850 

31676 

375 

2113 


2998 

135 

70 

• • 

a • 


91224 


3203 


Total Bales 


. . . 94,427 



Of which Holland took 1050 hales. 
Spain „ 1000 „ 



Growth of 1827. — Entire crop exported for the 
Pasha's exclusive account. 



1829. 



Destinations. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


3871 

12289 

14107 

1750 

1849 


50 

916 

13855 

. . 
200 


33866 


15021 


Total Bales 


. . 48,887 



Of which Malta took 250 bales. 
Holland „ 605 „ 
Spain „ 1194 „ 



Growth of 1828. — Government price fixed at 12 
dollars. Sold to the Merchants, bales, 15,000, 
and the rest exported for the Pasha's account. 

£ 
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1830. 



Destinations. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 

• 


20335 

9633 

8250 

383 

784 


2723 
3571 

. • 
50 


39385 


6344 


Total Bales . . 


45,729 



Of which Holland took 834 bales. 

Growth of 1829. — The Pasha gave up the ship- 
ments for his own account ; and the entire crop 
was sold at Alexandria, at 12 dollars. 

According to another Table, shewing the gene- 
ral exportation of Egyptian Cotton, from 11th 
September 1829, to 11th September 1830, the 
total shipments were, 

For Private account 41,326 bales. 

For Government account 24,403 „ 

Bales 65,729 



The weight of which was— Cantars 124,338— 32^° 



1831. 



Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
[sland Cotton. 


Trieste . 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa. 

Sundry Ports . 






47783 

36163 

31346 

2152 

4607 


• • 

245 
4728 

• • 

• • 




122051 


4973 


Total Bales . 


. . 




. . 127,024 
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Of which Malta took 2015 bales. 
Holland ., 1900 



»f 



ft 



Growth of 1830. — Government price reduced to 
1 0^ dollars, and all sold *' snr place/' Great por- 
tions of ensuing crops sold in advance. One 
operation alone amounted to 120,000 cantars. 

Another Table. — Exportation, from 25th Sep- 
tember 1830, to 11th September 1831: 126,450 
bales, weighing 220,962 — 7^ cantars. 



1832. 





Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 

Total Bales . . 


44778 

25721 

33259 

665 

2250 


450 
4830 

. . 
• • 


106673 


5280 


111,J 


953 



Of which Holland took 1562 bales. 

Growth of 1831. — The Pasha owed the merchants 
15,000 bales on the sales of previous crop ; which 
balance having been delivered, he fixed his price 
at 15 dollars, and sold about 115,000 bales, 
mostly in advance. 

Another Table. — General Exportation, from 
12th Oct. 1831, to 5th Oct. 1832, bales 111,953, 
cantars 207,513— 98tVt- 

E 2 
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1833. 



Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


42706 

34687 

2319 

608 

727 


325 

2090 

250 

• • 

• • 


81047 


2665 


Total Bales . . 


83,712 



Of which Russia took 612 bales. 

Growth of 1 832. — Part of this crop served to liqui- 
date the Pasha's debts in Cotton, in the accounts 
of 1832; the rest was sold in advance at 15 dollars. 
On the 25th Nov. the balance due to the mer- 
chants was 71,615 — 29 can tars. 

Another Table. — General Exportation, from 
■ the 10th September, 1832, to the 29th No- 
vember, 1833, 83,450, bales, 149,017— 65-f^ 
cantars. 



1834. 



Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


15820 

14190 

2028 

• • 

• • 


403 
656 

• • 

• • 

• • 


32038 


1059 


Total Bales . . . 


33,097 



Dr. Bowring*s Report, 33,251 bales. 
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Growth of 1833. — The crop was scarcely sufficient 
to discharge the Pasha's commercial debts. Large 
fortunes were made this year by many of the 
merchants ; for Cotton received by them at the 
government price of 15 dollars, was, in some 
cases, resold, ''sur place," as high as 29-J- 
doUars. 

Another Table. — General Exportation, from 
10th Sept. 1 833, to 29th July 1834, bales 36,078, 
cantars 66,072— 47-H-I-. 



1835. 



Destination. 


1 

Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


32012 

33704 

30804 

424 

195 


350 
108 
905 

. • 
• • 


97139 


1363 


Total Bales . . . 


98,502 



Of which Holland took 150 bales. 

Growth of 1834. — The Pasha had suspended the 
shipments for his own account, and now he 
abandoned the sales by Firman to the merchants^ 
establishing, in their stead, the Auction sale system. 
The first public sale by Auction took place on 
the 27th February of this year, 1836. The 
minimum price was then 23 dollars ; in June, it 
reached 30|. dollars, from which date, till Septem- 
ber, it gradually fell to 20|. dollars. The Auction 
sales recommenced in November, and the maxi- 
mum price was 23^ dollars. 
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Another Table. — General Exportation, from 
the 11th September, 1834, to 16th November, 
1835, bales 98,502, cantars 173,178— 79Ty5- 

The cantar hitherto in use, consisting of 43f 
okes, 123 rottles, 122^ pounds, was, on the 31st 
December of this year, abolished, and reduced to 
36 okes, 100 rottles, 99 pounds. 



1836. 



Destination. 



Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 



Trieste . 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 



49958 

43707 

16263 

1338 

737 



112003 



Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 



412 

1601 

35 



2048 



Total Bales 114,051 



Of which Malta took 25 bales. 
Holland ,, 550 
Russia „ 162 



99 



91 



Growth of 1835. — New cantar introduced on the 
1 st January of this year. Auction sale price for 
this cantar, during the above month, was 161- 
dollars ; in April there was a rise to 21|. dollars ; 
a fall in July to 1 7^ dollars, and, although there 
was a momentary rise in August, it gradually 
declined to 17 dollars by the latter end of 
Autumn. 

Another Table. — General Exportation, from 
30th November 1835, to 30th November 1836, 
bales 114,051, cantars 238,976—80. 
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1837. 



Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


56169 

35681 

38445 

1365 

680 


284 

4050 

20 

• • 


132340 


4354 


Total Bales 


. . . 136,694 



Dr. Bowring's Report, 136,697 bales, of which Russia took 
680, and here the aboye Report ceases. 

Growth of 1836. — Auction sales recommenced in 
January, and maximum price 19 dollars. It pro- 
gressively declined, and from August was sta- 
tionary at 10 dollars. 

Another Table. — General Exportation, from 
the 30th November, 1836, to 31st December, 
1837, bales 136,697, cantars 300,032x^. 



1838. 



Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Bales Sea- 
Island Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


55281 

29392 

24246 

1349 

• • 


• • 
33 


110268 


33 


1 
Total Bales 


. . 110, 


301 



J 

— exported fromlst January to 31st December, and 
equivalent to 242,662^^7 cantars. The Auction 
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sale system abolished after the 29th January ; and 
the Cotton operations are thus distributed : 

About 25,000 bales, growth 1836-7, were exported in the 

Spring by the merchants^ and the last 400 
bales of the crop were sold at 14 dollars. 
„ 85,000 „ growth 1837-8, exported through Greek 

houses for the Pasha's account; nominal 

price 16 dollars. 

110,000 „ leaving about 10,000 bales to complete 

the crop, which eventually was terminated 
in the first three months of 1839 as follows : 

Marseilles 5422 bales. 

Liverpool 1986 „ 

Trieste 3371 ,. 

Cantars 21,500 10,779 bales. 

The growth of 1 83 7 was,ther efore, about 96,000 bales. 



1839. 



Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Trieste . . . 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Grenoa 

Sundry Ports • 


9289 

12680 

15274 

3460 

6408 


47111 


Cantars . • £ 


>6774 72 



if 



>> 



91 



Of which Malta took 3528 bales. 

Antwerp .... „ 1700 
Odessa .... „ 580 
Destination unknown „ 600 
Leaving the balance of the crop of 1838, in cantars 7400, for 
consumption in the Pasha*s Cotton Factories. 

The 10,779 bales of the crop of 1837 are not included in the 
above Table. 

The growth of 1838-9 was all taken off by the 
merchants^ ostensibly at 16 dollars the cantar. 
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under private arrangement With His Excellency 
the Prime Minister, Boghos Joussouff Bey. 
The Sea-Island-Seed Cotton ceased in 1838. 



1840. 



Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 

Leghorn and Genoa 

Sundry Ports . 


17405 

15768 

28981 

1286 

2902 


66342 



Of which Malta took 2582 bales. 
Odessa „ 320 ,, 
The entire growth of 1839 is said to have been 76,858 bales, 
157,273 — 9 cantars, of which 66,342 bales exported in 1840, 
in store, at the close of 1840, 10,516 bales. 

On the 17th of May, the Pasha ceased the ex- 
portations, which had been partially kept up for his 
own account, and sold the whole of the crop of 
1839, estimated at 140,000 cantars, to the mer- 
chants, payable in advance, at 13 dollars ; and, on 
the 25th September, having delivered this quantity, 
the balance in hand was also sold by anticipation 
at the same price, and was exported, during the 
winter of 1840-41, in about 20,000 cantars. 



1841. 



^Destination. 


Bales 
Jumel Cotton. 


Trieste .... 

Marseilles 

England 


694 

10331 

5542 


16567 
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Exported up to 26th March, 1841, being a por- 
tion of the growth of 1840, at present in progress 
of delivery. The auction sale system partially re- 
commenced ; and the Government sales up to that 
date had been 60,300 cantars, the maximum price 
for which was 14-^ dollars. 



In addition to the variousa mounts of Jumel Cot- 
ton exported from Eg3rpt, according to the preceding 
Tables, the quantity of Cotton consumed by the 
Pasha's Cotton Factories, &c. averaged, from 1829 
to 1 838, cantars 30,000 per annum ; but, latterly, 
owing to the deterioration of the machinery, and 
all the other evils attendant on the Pasha's system 
of manufacturing, the actual consumption of the 
country cannot be estimated to exceed 10,000 can- 
tars per annum. 



Of the amount of Cotton annually shipped to 
Great Britain, Liverpool is, out of all proportion, 
the port which consumes the bulk of Eg3rptian pro- 
duce; but occasionally small cargoes are sent to 
Glasgow, Greenock, and London : and of the Cotton 
included in the yearly shipments to sundry ports, 
small portions have incidentally found their way to 
Belgium, Venice, Constantinople, Smyrna, and once 
to Tarsous. 

London^ 
June, 1841. 



APPENDIX. 



While the expressions of ** admiration " and of '* gratitude," 
presented to the Pasha of Egypt in March last, were confined to 
an nnauthenticated address, said, by the Egyptian Government, 
to have been signed by '' the Mayor, the Bankers, the Merchants, 
and the principal inhabitants of Liverpool," it was, by the great 
mass of Europeans residing in countries under the dominion of 
the Sublime Porte, considered unnecessary to record their asto- 
nishment at this ill-advised interference with pending nego- 
ciations, this insignificant attempt to make " the worse appear 
the better reason." The columns of that able advocate of the 
Sultan's rights, and staunch supporter of the policy pursued by 
the Allied Powers in the settlement of the Eastern question, the 
Manzari Shark or Oriental Observer, (No. 32, Smyrna 23rd 
April, 1841,) exposed the fallacies into which these gentlemen 
had allowed themselves to fall, when they sympathised with 
Mohammed All's chagrin at finding that his star was on the 
wane, and thanked him for having, '' avec une magnanimite 
digne de la politique eclair^e," permitted the passage of Her 
Majesty's mails through a province belonging *' de jure " to the 
Ottoman Emperor, with whom Great Britain is not merely at 
peace, but in the strictest alliance. 

When the arrival at Alexandria, on the 22nd May, of a subse- 
quent Address, ** Signed," it is said, '* by two hundred of the 
most respectable Firms in the City,." was announced in the 
Times of 4th June, it was still deemed, from the known vera- 
city of the Egyptian Government, to be a similar *-* Hole and 
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corner ' * document, got up by the disinterested partisans of Mo- 
hammed Ali in London ; and as such was regarded by the Man- 
zari Shark, which in a subsequent article, (No. 40, Smyrna, 19th 
June, 1841,) gave utterance to the antagonist sentiments of the 
larger portion of those, whose proximity to the scene of action, 
afforded them ample reasons for disenchantment. 

The appearance, however, of the Times, 19th July, with a 
copy of another laudatory offering to the vanity of Mohammed 
Ali, forwarded by that paper's talented Alexandria correspondent, 
in his communication of 26th June, graced as it is with the signa- 
tures of the Members of the East India and China Association, calls 
for the following quotations ; which, with all deference and respect 
for the great and influential signers, are offered to the reader of the 
preceding memoir: and as the publication of the present series 
may serve to establish a very different view of the subject to 
that entertained by the signers of the addresses, the author 
deems it his duty to place Extracts from the last of these, and 
from a recent number of the Manzari Shark, before the reader, 
leaving him ** en attendant " to judge between the two. 

'* Facts are stubborn things ; " and the series now commenced 
will contain, in discussing the "Transit to India via Egypt," /acte 
that will undoubedly be novel to the greater number of those gen- 
tlemen whose signatures are appended to those divers addresses. 

The consideration of these topics is deferred to a more oppor- 
tune occasion ; but a person who has been an eye-witness of the 
dismaying effects elicited in Egypt by the mere reverberation of 
the cannonade at Acre, and who has been, directly or indirectly, 
connected with the transit via Egypt, since the first voyage of 
the '* Hugh Lindsay," may be allowed to express his surprise at 
the misinformation, which inspired the concoction of these sin- 
gular addresses. It does seem rather odd to English feelings, 
to find attributed to the magnanimity of the present Governor of 
Egypt, that friendly passage through a neutral territory, which 
British steam power has re-opened — British enterprise will re- 
establish — and British bayonets can enforce. How long would 
Mohammed Ali be Governor of Egypt, if he dared openly to 
thwart the transit ? 

Extract from the Address of the East India and China Associa^ 
tion to the Pasha of Egypt, from the Times of Monday, 
July 19, 1841. 
** But we cannot refrain from expressing how greatly we ad- 
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mire that magnanimity, which amidst harassing political events 
did not, for a moment, allow the important mercantile interests 
of India and Europe to suffer inconvenience through the inter- 
ception of their correspondence," &c. 

Extract from Manzari Sharks No* 40, Smyrna^ June 19, 1841. 

** What admirahle farces are these ' accepted addresses * to 
Mehmed Ali ! How indebted ought we to feel to the subscribers 
of them, for the monthly modicum of fun they send us, for the 
broad grins and hearty laughs, with which they enable us to 
while away a passing hour that perchance lies heavy on our 
hands. Pity it is, however, that our amusement should be at 
their expense ; but is not the whole affair eminently characteris- 
tic of John Bull, one of whose chief services among the family 
of nations, is keeping them in good humour by his ludicrous 
mistakes ? It reminds us much of a tall lubberly school-boy, 
who, having floored his opponent, takes sudden compassion on 
his fall, flies to his side, covers him with his caresses, wipes his 
bloody face, hopes he is not hurt, and Anally stuffs his weekly 
allowance into the pocket of his disabled foe. Very much like 
this, (except in the last particular,) is the conduct of the Nota- 
bles of Great Britain. Those of London, it appears, (determined 
not to be one whit behind the * persons of consideration of Liver- 
pool,' in their * expressions of gratitude and thankfulness * to the 
lord and master of Egypt for benefits no* bestowed,) have quickly 
followed up their address with another equally as remarkable for 
the elegance and polish of its style, and its thorough acquaintance 
with the facts which it assumes to have taken place. We con- 
gratulate the merchants of Liverpool upon having set so laudable 
an example ; one so eagerly followed by their seniors of the Me- 
tropolis. Rivals for distinction in the Court of an Egyptian 
despot, whose impartiality in the distribution of * his returns in 
kind * must be a new theme of praise to his admirers, we would 
beg to suggest to each of these parties other avenues of approach 
to the affection of tiieir idol, which, from our own knowledge, 
are more desirable and facile. Mehmed Ali knows as well as they 
— the value of words : they are with him, like his money, of light 
weight and very current — and we would therefore recommend that 
more durable marks of estimation — * such as he might bequeath 
to his posterity ' — should be made to him by the united bodies 
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of the Mayor, Notables, and other persons of consideration in Lon- 
don and Liverpool. Several ideas connect themselves with so high- 
minded a scheme, one that would reflect such new lustre upon 
those respectable bodies of individuals ; for instance — a piece 
of plate — with Acre in basso relievo, and the British fleet re- 
pulsed and burning in the distance, would be more acceptable, 
and about as true a representation of facU as their present 
' addresses.' Or a Fancy Ball might be got up for the benefit of 
the widows and orphans of the martyrs slain in Syria, and the 
proceeds being paid to the treasury here, would doubtless 
very soon reach these unfortunates ; or, handsomely bound 
copies of Bowring's Reports, with a few volumes from the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, would be gra- 
ciously received, as indicative at once of similar powers of un- 
derstanding, and a singular congeniality of taste between the 
offerers and the acceptor ; or what would be still more highly 
prized — a few cargoes of shot and shell — or, a new frigate or 
two. These, indeed, would be ' true balms of consolation to 
a wounded and harassed spirit,' and it would exhibit at once 
the independence of the donors, and their freedom from any 
vulgar notions of patriotism or national pride, if the arrivals 
of such ' tributes of admiration ' could be timed, just when 
our line-of-battle ships are administering balms of a diffferent 
kind to the wounded and harassed soldiers' of their friend 
and patron. 

*' We hear that other notables are coming forward from the 
* East * and from the * West * to play at this game of foUow- 
your-leader, and as the old rams have leaped the gap, we suppose 
the rest of the flock will follow. Warning is to them of course 
useless ; they will be going * their own gate : * but for the 
information of such of your readers as look before they leap, it 
may be a matter of kindness to them, to review, hastily, a few 
of the facts relating to Mehmed All's boasted pretensions of pro- 
tection to British interests during the autumn of 1840. 

" On the 10th September, 1840, the Hydra brought news of 
the blockade of the coast of Syria. The next day, a boat bearing 
British colours, with specie to the amount of 20,000 dollars, was 
forcibly and piratically seized in the great harbour, by order of 
the 'protector of British commerce.* British subjects were 
arrested, imprisoned, and maltreated ; and only owing to the 
energetic expostulations of Colonel Hodges (who, thank Heaven ! 
was still here), Mehmed Ali was induced to depart from a course 
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that would speedily have shown him that his humanity and 
justice were called, hy the British people, cruelty and injustice. 
— The 24th of the same month was a memorable day; at a 
public meeting it was proposed, that the British residents should 
express to the Pasha their full sense of his willingness to protect 
them. While at the same time, a public officer connected with 
the Pasha by the strongest ties of Eastern friendship,* was heard 
to declare, that there was not ten minutes safety on shore, and 
accordingly removed himself and family on board the Asia. 
Universal consternation reigned in the town. All who could 
prepare, hastened on board the Oriental^ and departed. And the 
Great Liverpool, a month afterwards, took down to Malta a large 
proportion of the mercantile body, and of the wealth and respect- 
ability of Alexandria : so much for ' personal pretection ' from 
Mehmed Ali. Did his friends trust him ? Did those who were 
most intimately allied to him trust him ? Did any of those who 
had even picked the crumbs of his Divan, leave one more para 
of property in his country than they could help ? Who trusted 
to his duties ' as a man and a governor, tJien /' And who, should 
similar circumstances arise, would trust to him now ? 

'* Now for the protection in the * transit of mails and pas- 
sengers.* — The Pasha never works by direct means. No ! — he 
is too cunning for that : the mails and passengers of September 
passed through; and now began the interruption. The Hon. 
East India Company's agent was commanded instantly to quit 
Cairo ; he refused, and he was forced to do so at three hours' 
notice; his property was left without 'protection,' the British 
Consular arms were lowered before the mandates of him, who 
who * thereby procured that tranquillity of soul, which is the 
greatest happiness this world can bestow.' Nor was this all; 
the Bedouins of the Desert were excited to plunder, and every 
energy of government was brought to bear against the Suez 
communication. The inns were closed; every living being, 
down to the house dog, was turned out, the doors were fastened, 
and bars of wood nailed upon them, and thus they remained for 
weeks. Mark what follows : many passengers arrived from 
Alexandria, and all were anxious to be off for Suez, preferring 
to wait there for the steamer than at Cairo. They tried every 



* This gentleman had just before brought out an English 
steamer for His Highness, which he had the generosity to make 
over at his own personal loss. 
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expedient to escape, but in vain ; for they were repulsed in suc- 
cession from every gate in Cairo. Mehmed Ali saw, through the 
representations of Mons. Cochelet, that a storm was brewing, 
and he, thanks to six line-of-battle ships off Alexandria, gave 
way. 

** These are the true facts ; thisis ' a plain unvarnished tale,' 
and we defy contradiction. 

" Merchants of London ! It matters little by whom you have 
been deceived — whether by the said agent of Mehmed Ali ; 
whether by those who have mercilessly enriched themselves at 
his expense ; whether by his tenants at will» or by those who, 
more sagaciously, play on the chances of his crops. But de- 
ceived, grossly deceived, you have been ; the man whom you 
address, is he who, in cold blood, murdered five hundred of the 
only aristocracy that Egypt ever possessed ; who slaughtered 
your countrymen at Rosetta, and displayed their heads in triumph 
at Cairo ; and who, embrpilihg himself in European politics, 
began by breaking faith with Codrington, for which he received 
his deserts, and ends by cheating Charles Napier, for which you 
render him the tribute of your thanks." 



London, July 1841. 
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AN APPEAL 



TO THB 



ANTIQUARIES OF EUROPE. 



Amongst the varied objects that urge the traveller 
towards the Valley of the Nile ; that excite in the 
minds of the European learned profound and 
universal interest ; and of which, neither transient 
contemplation, nor investigating study, will disap- 
point the enthusiast's expectations, or dispel the 
halo with which ardent imaginations encompass 
those stupendous and mysterious ruins, there are 
none equalling in importance, the Monuments of 
Egypt and of Nubia, 

Apart from these, neither the alluvial richness of 
her soil, nor the far-famed attractions of her water ; 
the singular contrasts presented by her scenery; 
the luxury of her climate ; the field she affords to 
the researches of natural history; her annals in 
profane and in sacred records ; the mighty changes 
of her people ; the still more diversified successions 
of her governments; her geographical position; 

B 



nor the vast consequence Egypt will have in the 
future political destinies of the world, could be said 
to repay the fatigues, which vaporic intercourse is 
fast hastening to remove, nor the expenses which, 
in a greater ratio, steam seems likely to increase. 

Bereft of these, who would encounter the troubles, 
vexations, dangers, and vicissitudes, which, accord- 
ing to some travellers' accounts, and still more 
recent guide-books, meet the pilgrim at every turn- 
ing of his path? Who could endure the impo- 
sitions and extortions of late years practised to the 
detriment of the stranger's comfort, and the still 
more annoying alleviation of his purse ? 

Were the existence of the Monuments to cease, 
Egypt — in spite of the happiness of her diminish- 
ing* population, mider the present philanthropic 
governor — ^notwithstanding the ^'civilisation" and 
*' regeneration," for which an ungrateful people will 
curse the memory of Mohammed Ali ; and maugre 
the singularly conflicting opinions on the legality, 
necessity, and advantages of his political duration, 
now, thanks to the Treaty of July, and his apparent 
submission to the dictates of his master, likely to 
be continued for some few months or years — Egypt 
would lose the noblest of her attractions. 

Withdraw the Monuments, and it would be in 
vain that His Highness's superannuated historio- 
grapher should dip his pen in constitutional dulness 
at £5 a month; that the Pasha's little medical 

♦ Vide, No. 1 ; " A Memoir on the Cotton of Egypt," by the 
Author, p. 9. 



encomiast should evince his puny hatred of English 
influence, and his own dereliction of all political 
principles ; that Mohammed Ali's literary, though 
" uneducated " cad, should astonish the natives by 
his ubiquity, and his countrymen with the lament- 
able absence of political foresight and common 
sense, which characterize his yearly announcements 
to the public and their posterity, that he and 
Mohammed Ali have not yet reached the term^ of 
their natural lives ; that Reports on Egjrpt should 
be prepared for presentation to both Houses of 
Parliament ; and that disinterested Addresses from 
Liverpool, London, India, and China, should attest 
the little ac([uaintance of the many in Egyptian 
matters, and the expectant appetites of the fem — ^ 
Egypt would still become the high-road for com- 
mercial relations between the Western and the 
Eastern Hemispheres—but, were the Temples over- 
thrown ; the Pyramids demolished ; the paintings 
in the Tombs obliterated; and the Sculptures, 
which record the glories of Pharaonic epochs, de- 
stroyed; all the romance which now attends the 
wandering footsteps of the intellectual visitor would 
vanish, with the charm that stiU lingers round those 
lonely remains. 

Great will be the disappointment of the traveller, 
who has pored over the pictorial or descriptive 
illustrations, wherein Savans of all nations have re- 
corded their admiration, and who sets out from 
Europe with the determined object to leave in 

Egypt no monumental shrine imvisited, to find, 
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— ^SL mound, where a Temple existed — ^a, crater, 

ft 

where a sculptured Pylon but lately stood — ^a heap 
of broken stones on the site of a gigantic Portico — 
*a yawning abyss, instead of a Hemi-speos — "a pow- 
der-blasted cavern, in lieu of a Monarch's tomb ! 

No voice from the tomb is needed to warn the 
antiquary, '^ that yet a little while," and such will 
be the end — that, if he and his colleagues in re- 
search do not step forward for the preservation of 
Egyptian monuments, in a very few years travellers 
may save themselves the trouble of a journey be- 
yond the precincts of the British and the Conti- 
nental museums. Even now, while he is sleeping, 
the pickaxe and the hammer, the crow-bar and the 
lever are doing their work; and Friar Bacon's 
legacy is shattering, into endless fragments, the ® halls 
whence the "Shoopho" and "Menkare" drew 
materials for their pyramids, and those ill-fated 
^Propyleia, which man, not time, is dooming to 
perdition. 

It is the hope that his feeble voice may reach the 
ear of those who, having the power, only want the 
tmll to save the remaining sacred vestiges of anti- 
quity from destruction, that impels the writer to 
come forward in their behalf. If the appeal be 

' Oshmooneyn — Hermopolis magna. 

* El- 0,008 — ApoUinopolis parva. 

* Gow-el-Kebeer — Antaeopolis. 

* Assasseef — Thebes. 

" WOl probably be ready by the time these pages are out. 
^ Toora and Malisara. 
^ Karnac. 
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heard^ the object will be gained ; but, in any case, 
the author here clears his conscience of connivance, 
and enters a protest against the Cause and his 
abettors. 

Others have had the gratification of delineating, 
describing, and expounding, what the Monuments 
of Egypt were, at the period of their respective 
visits ; be mine the more humble task of record- 
ing WHAT, WHERE, and WHY, THEY ARE NOT. 



The effect which the perusal of the preceding exor- 
dium will create, at first reading, in the minds of most 
of those who profess an acquaintance with Egjrpt, de- 
rived firom books, or from a cursory visit, may possibly 
be^ surprise that so much anxiety should be displayed 
for the cessation of evils and casualties, to which all 
Monuments are more or less exposed — a suspicion 
that the apprehended demolition of these Ruins is ex- 
aggerated ; and a belief, that so long as Mohammed 
Ali holds the reigns of government, the antiquaries 
may rest assured he will extend to the preservation 
of these interesting relics, that benign and civilis- 
ing influence for which, according to the Publican, 
to Clot Bey, and to the '^ Semaphore de Marseille," 
his reign has been so pre-eminently distinguished : 
and, although it would be out of place to bring 
forward herein the masses of evidence and argument 
required to combat in detail the asseverations of 
such respectable authorities, in endeavouring to 
restrict himself exclusively to the destruction of the 
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Monuments, the writer undertakes to do so, no 
farther than may to him appear expedient. Asso- 
ciations of idea and recollection may occasionally 
bring forward incidental topics, that to the reader 
may appear irrelevant. Following the same system 
which in the previous Number of this Series was 
adopted, the writer conceives himself at full liberty 
to make use of all such materials as bear directly 
or indirectly on each subject under discussion. 
His aim will be to comprise, in each number of the 
contemplated Series, not merely all that need be 
said, but a great deal that has purposely been left 
unsaid, by some previous writers ; so that, when the 
whole is completed, a general '^ Resume " of the 
facts will, in the final number, suffice to establish 
the result. 

We are now on the Monuments of Egypt ; but 
while we endeavour to preserve them from destruc- 
tion, there are many points to be noted in connec- 
tion with them, and with Egyptian antiquities in 
general, bearing anecdotally, statistically, or politi- 
cally, on the rise and progress of Mohammed Ali, 
from a Tobacco-dealer to the elevated and powerful 
position he now occupies, which may remove, from 
the eyes of the curious and impartial, some of the 
film that well-stipended mystification has, even in 
these matters, industriously spread. Where, there- 
fore, the Reader meets with digression, the Author 
craves his indulgence, and begs most respectfully to 
assure him, that there is a reason for it. 



Prior to Napoleon's memorable Expedition, the 
published notices of the few travellers who had 
ventured to approach the ancient Ruins of Egypt, 
were so confused in their descriptions, so ambiguous 
in details, or erroneous in attempting to explain 
their origin and their objects, that the fact that 
these Monuments merited more than ordinary in- 
vestigation, was the only point upon which European 
Savans were able to coincide. Paul Lucas, Shaw, 
Volney, Savary, Norden, Sonnini, Pococke, Clarke, 
Bruce, and others, whose names are precious to the 
lovers of adventure, of research, and general science, 
had explored as much as their respective circum- 
stances had permitted ; and great are the merits of 
their works : but the accumulation of knowledge, 
gained in the lapse of half a century, has so 
thoroughly revolutionized opinion, that it is scarcely 
possibly to refer to the majority of these authors 
without a smile. That victim of ignorance and 
slander, the enthusiastic Bruce, is perhaps the most 
prominent exception ta the above rule ; although 
only now receiving the mournful tribute of respect 
and gratitude, with which a later generation hallows 
his memory while it reprobates his detractors. 

On the return to France of the swarthy remains 
of that great Expedition, the Savans, whom the most 
capacious nrind ever accorded to a human being had 
selected to examine Egypt ^' de fond eh comble," 
erected, in the mighty folios* forming the compen- 
dium of their diversified labours, a 

** Monumentum aere perennius ;" 
* Reference is made to the " Description de TEgypte.** 
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by far more noble in itself, and more honourable to 
French national pride, than those ^' glorieux 
souvenirs de I'Egypt/' so carefully remembered by 
Monsieur the medico-chirurgical General; who 
conveniently forgets that an Englishman can, with 
a hundred-fold more reason, rejoice in glorious 
Egyptian recollections. 

Had no other end than the creation of the great 
French Work attended those deadly conflicts on the 
sea, the river, and the lake — the sand, the breach, 
or the palm-shadowed field, where *^ fiery Frank " 
and bull-dog Briton '' fought in their sulphurous 
canopy," it might, apart firom the dictates of 
humanity, be argued, that blood and treasure had 
not been vainly expended: but the commingling, 
though in hostile struggle, of Tribes from the Tweed 
and the Thames ; the Seine and the Rhone ; the 
Arta, the Danube, the Scamander and the Eu- 
phrates ; and from the Indus and the Ganges, on 
the shores of the mysterious Nile, produced to the 
world in general, and to the '' Ghezeeret el-Arab " 
(the Isle of the Arabs) in particular, an infinitude of 
more valuable results. 

It was on the plains of Egypt, that haughty Turk 
and plundering Arab, first learned their little mili- 
tary importance against the paralysing effects of 
modem European discipline; and if, since those 
days, there had been latterly created in their weak 
intellects, the foolish conceit, that, in the last forty 
years, they had acquired the art of European war- 
fare to such a degree, as not only to imitate, but to 
be able to thrash their masters, there is, at the 
present hour, an entire army, anxious to testify, 
that, so far as the Egyptians are concerned, '' the 



fight is all out of them " since the events of the 
autumn of 1840.« 

* The late Campaign on the coast of Syria, where the practised 
hand and experienced eye of the venerahle Stopford controlled 
and directed, with such unparalleled success, every naval and 
military movement of the Allied Forces, has read a lesson to 
Eastern nations, which some of them very much wanted, and 
none will ever forget. The reader is douhtless acquainted with 
the m^in details of these useful events ; hut may deem the fol- 
lowing facts not devoid of interest. 

When Ihrahim Pasha mustered, in Decemher last, his army at 
Damascus, to commence that disastrous retreat, which hrought 
the haughty conqueror, 

'^ Bootless home and weather-heaten hack," 
his forces, in regulars and irregulars, amountedi^ according to the 
official report, to ahout 67)000 men of all arms ; hesides ahout 
13,000 persons, of which a portion was composed of civilians and 
camp followers, and the remainder of women and children. 

The army was partitioned into four divisions ; two of which, 
haggage, artillery, civilians, women, &c., were moved on Egypt 
through Arahia Petrsea, and dehouched at Akaha ; the others, 
consisting of the cavalry and tbe in&ntry, marched upon Gaza, 
hy different routes. 

It is unnecessary to recount the horrors of their respective 
marches, which left their track marked with countless skeletons, 
human and animal, ^^ materiel," and ahandoned plunder ; they 
alone would form a lengthened tale, as dreadly rememhered as 
the retreat from Moscow. Nay, the writer has heen assured hy 
an officer who was at hoth campaigns, that, in the retreat J&om 
Syria last winter, he was a spectator to instances exceeding in 
honor and atrocity the other lamentahle flight. 

Gradually, ahout March last, the living remains of these diffe- 
rent hodies were gathered together at Cairo ; and the following 
results speak volumes.* Of the 80,000 human heings, who from 
Damascus came towards 

** Home in bad weather, without boots," 
and almost without any thing else, but 15,000 were effective: 
about 5,000 more went into the hospitals, and but few left them, 
save in a bier : and 5,000 may be considered the outside number 
of the wretched camp followers, men, women and children, that 
survived the march. And while many, who weie fully compe- 
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And be it here declared, in defiance of the state- 
ments of French writers, interested in fostering the 

tent to judge, are to be met with, who deem the above 25,000 
persons as far beyond the mark ; not one but believed, that to 
have raised them to 30,000 would have been impossible, were 
every " Wuttat," tent-peg, counted as a man. 

Such, besides all the losses, by death, dispersion, and desertion, 
of the £g3rptian army, from September to December, which 
amounted to at least 30,000 more, was the result of a few Euro- 
pean ships, and a handful of Austrian and British marines, 
co-operating with a small Turkish army, and the maddened 
vengeance of an outraged Syrian population ! 

While, however, these divisions were retreating upon Egypt, 
about 10,000 men, chiefly irregular horse, were dispatched from 
Cairo to meet them at Gaza, escorting supplies of all kinds. In 
due course, those from Syria met those from Egypt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gaza ; and a camp was formed, where it was the 
intention of the commander-in-chief, Ibrahim Pasha, who was 
dangerously ill, to rest his shattered forces. Scarcely, however, 
had the Egyptians arrived on the ground, when a report was 
circulated, that the Turkish army, greatly inferior in numbers, was 
in the act of marching from Ramla to attack them. 

A panic terror seized the Egyptians, whose nerves, even on 
their march, had been much affected ; for a party of some thirty- 
six of the Ottoman cavalry, headed by one or two English officers, 
had, a few days previously, not only brought the whole division 
of infantry to a halt, but had beaten back a charge of some two 
hundred Bedouins into the centre of the Egyptian troops, and, 
with a trifling loss, had made good their escape ! 

As Ibrahim Pasha was too imwell to give the requisite orders, 
a council of war, consisting of all the oflicers above the rank of 
major, was hastily summoned, in the tent of a leading Pasha. 
Every officer was here compelled to give his opinion in writing, 
signed and sealed, as to the measures to be in this emergency 
adopted ; all of which opinions were registered, one after another, 
on the long roll of paper, which in such affairs bears the Franco- 
Eastern nomen of *' Goomal." 

One officer said *' it would be best, instantly to abandon every 
thing and run away ;'* another " that it was very well for those 
who could to talk of running, but that he and his men were too 
tired to attempt it ;'* a third " that his cavalry had no horses ; 
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impression that the Egyptians have pleasing recol- 
lections of French occupation, that in the long and 

a fourth " that he had neither powder nor flints ;" a fifth " that 
when he left Aleppo, his regiment had its ^1 complement (in 
the Egyptian service, 3,200 strong,) but that as he had only 
now 200 left, it was not worth while for him to give an opinion;" 
some advised *' the immediate formation of a fortified campr ' 
which others opposed, seeing *^ that they had no artillery, or 
other means of fortifying it;'* some advised " putting on a good 
face and sending to make terms with the enemy," others " to 
surrender at discretion ; Col. Varrens of the Ghizeh Cavalry 
School, said, " that as he had just come fresh from Cairo, with 
about 800 of his scholars, he had no excuse to give for not fight- 
ing. They were good boys and had been well trained, but had 
never smelt gunpowder. If, however, a good example were 
shewn them, that they would do as well as the rest." 

When about fifty signatures had adorned this deplorable 
military document, a Bey, or Colonel, who was high in the confi- 
dence of the Commander in chief was ordered to gallop with this 
*^ Goomal " ftom the council which had taken place at one end 
of the bivouack, to Ibrahim Pasha's tent, situated at the other. 
It was evening; this gallant Colonel took the " Goomal," mount- 
ed his horse, and with fixed determination in his look, he started, 
and gallopped. In what direction, gentle Reader, do you think ? 
not to lay before his adored master the evidence of his army's 
utter inefficiency — No, his feelings were too generous for that. He 
gallopped off, right off, to the Turkish, to the enemy^s camp, and 
there resigned, into the hands of the Ottoman commanders, the 
important secrets of his mission ! 

The Turks beat to arms, and resolved to attack the Egyptians 
forthwith ; but at this moment, a storm of wind and rain, so 
violent that it would have been folly to have exposed the 
Ottoman army to its fury, set in and continued without inter- 
mission for two days. In this interval, a British steamer-of-war 
arrived at Gaza, with despatches ordering a cessation of hos- 
tilities : and English ofiicers were sent to each camp ; on the 
one side to restrain the impetuosity of the Turks, on the other 
to calm the fears of the Egyp tains. 

This is only one instance of the extraordinary luch^ which for 
forty years has attended the progress of Mohammed Ali ; and 
one of a thousand, that could be easily brought forward in proof 
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varied intercourse with every grade of Arab, for 
which (none can deny) the writer, perhaps as much 

of the much vaunted devotion of the Pasha's Military Officers. 
The Man who narrated this adventure envied the success of his 
quondam colleague, and the coolness with which he had " ahided 
his time," — he would have done the same himself, hut ** Provi- 
dence," as he said " had not vouchsafed to him a fitting oppor- 
tunity." 

The ahove anecdote serving to give a tolerably just idea of 
the discipline and attachment to their Masters* Army of the 
Egyptians, we will give another relating to the " Raddeef," or 
National Guards, tending to establish their utility, their bravery, 
and how anxiously they participate in the sentiments which the 
Alexandria correspondent of the Times (Times, July 19, 1841) 
terms, their ** objection to the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire." 

When Mohammed Ali, counting upon the support of France, 
resolved to re^se tlie liberal proposals offered him by the Allies, 
he deemed it good policy to imitate the French in every thing^ 
and all the " Pekins, et Prudhommes " of Egyptian cities were 
formed into '' Gardes Nationaux." By this step the Pasha 
expected to obtain Gallic sympathy, and to terrify the Allies 
from their object, on showing, that all the population was arming 
to shed their heart's blood in his defence ; and thus convince the 
world, that in the event of his losing his Syrian army, with 
60,000 devoted citizens, he could still ^' hold out till spring ;" 
when according to the protecting and disinterested intentions of 
Monsieur Thiers, divulged in his speeches to the Chambers on 
the accession of the present French ministry, this friend of Eng- 
land, as he is sometimes termed, had resolved to plant '' le 
drapeau tricolore" on the walls of Alexandria ! 

These " Raddeef," at Alexandria, Cairo, Rosetta and Da- 
miata were consequently enrolled, and driven like swine to the 
parade ground ; where, as forced volunteers, they performed every 
day their singular evolutions ; exciting the risible muscles of 
themselves and the spectators at the exhibition of their military 
awkwardness, and the tears of their female relations, who hourly 
apprehended some terrible catastrophe. They were not only 
unpaid militia^ but compelled, for many months, to devote to 
their exercises the four best hours of the morning ; not only 
losing thereby all that time, which to tradespeople was of itself 
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as any Englishman now living, has had opportu- 
nities at his command, he has never met with one 

an irretrievable infliction, but becoming so fatigued and harassed 
with their morning's work, that they were often incapacitated from 
exertion, or labour at their several callings, the rest of the day. 

Here might be witnessed the laudable, but ineffectual, efforts 
of a bandy-legged " Saqqa"^ to dress upright ; of a limping 
" S^ee**' to stand at ease ; of a pious " Attar"' to avoid the 
touch of the subdued but inodorous *' Zebbal ;*** ancient 
'^ Musellikatees"' shouldered arms at the bidding of anchovy- 
eyed "K^tibs ;"• aggravated Cooks and ** booza"'-filled " Sais-" 
es' obeyed an attenuated " Khodaree ;"» dirty " Fattateree"" 
marched with the vociferating " Dellal;"" impudent " Ham- 
mte"" trod on the heels of the somniferous " Ghafeer ;"* 
disgusted " Furrams"** and grey-bearded ** Yemeneeyeh"" 
exhibited as fuglemen ; squinting ** Samasera"^' were ordered 
to look straight ; cyclopean " Gaffasseen"*^ vainly endeavoured 
to obey * eyes right ;* tattered " Shahhateen"" became corporals, 
and withered "Mooghussils"*' Serjeants ; indignant " Sheiyaleen"** 
wore trowsers, and well clothed " Toojjar"'* were stripped of 
their outer robes ; " Alateeyeh"** and Ghazees" were exalted, 
and devout " Gabbanees"'* debased; ** Graeedeeyeh*'*' reluctantly 
exchanged the Darabukka" for the Musket, the " Tarboosh"*' 
replaced the " Tartoor ;"" " Gezzareen"" and " Rukhasa"** 
became Pashas ; •* Ilqs"'* and " Maarrasseen"" composed the 
staff. 

Water carrier, * Courier. 

Druggist. * Dustman. 

Pipe cleaners. * Scribes. 

An intoxicating liquor from fermented corn, &c. 
Grooms. ' Sellers of vegetables. 

° Makers of a greasy cake, called ** Fatteer." 

* Hawker. ** Donkey drivers. 
' Watchman. ** Tobacco cutters. 

* Bearers of the dead. ** Brokers. 
' Wicker workmen " Beggars. 

* Washers of the dead. '• Porters. '^ Merchants. 
'* & *' Dancers and singers, degraded persons. 
'* Public weighers. " Buffoons. 
'* Hand-drum. '^ Red cap. 
" Fool's-cap. " Butchers, a fact at Cairo. 
^ Vile persons. •* & '» Disreputable characters. 
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Muslim Arab, who spoke of '* Ayam-el-Fransawee " 
(the days of the French) with pleasure ; and with 

Eyes never witnessed such a set, such military capers before ! 

All denominations, and the members of every class, corpora- 
tion and trade, were forced to join the ranks of the ** Raddeef," 
and, even at Alexandria, not a man escaped, whose European 
master could not protect him : or if he did not contribute to the 
household expenditure of His Highness's friend and favourite, 
the Consul for the Barbary States, the much -respected and deeply 
lamented " Ahmed-el Gharbee." 

These National Guards waddled to parade, in emulation of 
their French prototypes, to the exhilirating air of "Allons, 
enfans de la Patrie ;" though it would have been far more in 
unison with their feelings to have heard " Halee bila noum ;"* 
but the corbach and the dungeon silenced the " aasee," (refrac-. 
tory) and the impression was created by the Pasha all over 
Europe, that he was supported by his people against the Allies 
and the Porte ! 

As an instance of their moral, to say nothing of their military 
courage, the following fact will suffice. 

When, in the summer of 1840, the militia of Cairo had been 
enrolled, it was necessary to select parade-grounds for their 
exercises, and various spaces outside the city were used for this 
purpose. All that division of the " Raddeef,*' which belonged to 
the vicinity of the ** Azhar," was composed of the most religious 
part of the community, and although highly respectable, still the 
least calculated for soldiers. Many had, very possibly, never 
been out of the city in their lives before. Great consternation 
prevailed amongst them when they found that their exercising 
ground was out near the Tombs of the Memlook Sultans, on the 
verge of the desert : and so alarmed were these poor people at 
the dangers to which they fancied themselves exposed, from 
robbers or " Bedawees," that, although their own numbers on 
the parade ground amounted to about 5000 men, every one of 
whom had his musket and bayonet, and although not the 
slightest danger exists, from any cause whatever, in the day-time 
in that vicinity, they petitioned the government to allow them 
the escort of a company of regular Soldiers, arguing, that if the 
government, for its own purposes, did choose to take them 

* An Arab song, " My state," or rather, " My soul is without 
sleep." 
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but few, who, in referring to the subject (which 
none do spontaneously), did so ^thout a spit, or a 

from their avocations, it was bound to protect them from 
being robbed ! 

After tantalizing these unfortunate " Raddeef,*' weekly, for the 
last six months, with the hope of their being disbanded, His 
Highness has lately disarmed a portion of them, lest they should 
possess the means of resisting the payment of this year's Pardee, 
(Hegira, 1257, A. D. 1841), and in reward for their patriotism, 
and unrequited services and exertions, has generously ordered 
each individual to pay 75 piasters, (15^.) for the clothes^ with 
which the government furnished him, and 12 piasters for shoes! 

Malta Times, 2(Sth August y 1841. Egyptian Affair s, 

Alexandria, 6th id, 
" The National Guards still continue to be exercised daily, 
and there appears no intention, for the present, of disbanding 
this Corps." 

And now for the Egyptian Navy. 

While the Allied squadrons were confounding the garrisons 
and troops of Mohammed Ali, on the coast of Syria, by the rapi- 
dity of their almost simultaneous attacks on all points, from 
Caipha to Scanderoon ; two English line of battle ships, attended 
occasionally by two sloops of war, (the Asia and (Ganges, ?) the Dido 
and the Daphne) cruised off the port of Alexandria, to prevent 
the entry of shot, shell, and other warlike stores, supplied to the 
Pasha by some of the Signers of the Liverpool and London 
Addresses (vide No. 1, page 61); as well as the exit of the 
Turco-Egyptian Fleets, then lying all " a-taunto " in the 
western harbour. The combined Turco-Egyptian fleet consisted 
of about 60 sail of men of war, comprising some 20 liners, and 
about 18 double-banked frigates, the united crews of which 
exceeded 25,000 men. 

In the hope that the French fleet, then in the waters of 
Salamis, and said at that time to muster 13 sail of the line, 
would suddenly appear to sweep away the English pennants, 
which, in detached squadrons, fluttered from Egypt, along the 
coast of Syria and Asia Minor, to the Dardanelles, the Pasha 
held every vessel he could command in readiness for action. 

And it cannot be denied, by any one who was in those vicini- 
ties at that period, that there was an interval of about a fortnight, 
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curse. Whereas, the Hberality, the forbearance, and 
the gallant bearing of the " Inglees," during their 

when, if the French fleet had struck the hlow which the Pasha 
had been led to expect, and which his numerous Gallic employes 
80 confidently promised, it appears almost impossible but that 
they would have been able to overwhelm in detail the scattered 
Allied squadrons. Then, by drawing out the Turco-Egyptian 
ships, and by furnishing each with a controlling ** Lieutenant 
de Yaisseau," and a few efficient warrant officers, the French 
might have converted the Mediterranean into a (temporary) 
" French Lake," and Egypt into perhaps a more durable French 
Colony. All parties in Egypt were on the tenter-hooks of 
anxiety ; some hoping, others fearing, the realization of those 
threats, for which an opportunity was not wanting. 

We will not speculate on the motives or comhinaisons which 
baulked the inclination ; or how far this contingency had been 
foreseen and provided for in the Instructions to the Allied Admi- 
rals. "Whether the nonperformance of this " coup de main " 
by our Gallic neighbours, proceeded, as we are bound to hope, 
from honour, friendship, or* sincere desire for peace ; or was it, 
on maturer calculation of all oj^ances, deemed inexpedient ? 
Whether the niunber, and the apprehended efficiency of Her 
Majesty's steam-frigates attached to the squadrons, presented 
obstacles ; or the readiness of Russian Baltic, and Black Sea 
navies to stem the momentary shock, that would eventually have 
covered the ocean with the wooden-walls of England ; or the 
attitude of the Continental Powers effected a diversional pressure 
from without t or the good sense and generous feeling of France's 
own people creating a pressure from within, or the tottering posi- 
tion of Monsieur Thier's ministry, prevented a consummation 
so devoutly wished, is not to our purpose. The arrival of ship 
after ship from England soon however turned the scale of mari- 
time preponderance ; and finding themselves in a hopeless mino- 
rity, the French fieet retired to Toulon for the winter, to re- 
appear, in June, with augmented numbers, while the weather is 
nice and moderate, and swagger about the Balearic Isles, waiting 
on Providence for " future eventuallities." 

But to return to our friends in Egypt. Irritated at the con- 
stant eye-sore of two British line of battle ships gliding in gentle, 
but vigilant observation, often three miles from his favourite win- 
dow ; and provoked beyond measure at the impudent seizure of 
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stay in Egypt, is a favourite theme, if, which is not 
often, the Egyptian does revert to the " Ayam-en- 

one of his own merchantmen within pistol-shot of the Pharos, 
the Pasha resolved to put an end to these insults, and ordered 
ten liners and ten frigates to prepare for sea and action on the 
first fair wind. In this he affected to yield to a round-robin, 
*' got up," as other Addresses are, at his own, or Boghos Bey's 
instigation, wherein his officers of the navy beseech him to allow 
them to go out and chastise those English, who, with four vessels, 
presumed to blockade their mighty fleet. His son, Seid Bay, 
a youth of about twenty, recently appointed captain of No. 11, 
the most pugnacious looking line-of-battle ship, actually sent a 
message to Capt. Fischer of the Asia, begging the latter ** just to 
wait till he came out;" and it was said, that so confident were 
the Egyptians of victory, that a cold collation was ordered to be 
held in readiness at Seid Bey*s palace, wherewith to refireshen 
the captains and ofiicers of the British captured ships, after the 
hot repast with which " Young Adipose ** intended previously to 
regale them. 

From the 15th to the 25th October nothing was done, or 
talked of, ashore or afloat, but preparing the twenty vessels above 
referred to. The powder was on board, besides the ** soft tack," 
milk and fresh vegetables for the crews, and an awful supply of 
brandy and aqua-vita, wherewith to inspire the officers to 
unheard-of deeds of valour. 

Capt. Fiseher, informed of all that was going on ashore, 
politely allowed his vessels to drift out of sight, to give the 
Egyptians ample time and opportunity to come out. The very 
elements propitiated the intent, for the wind, which had blown in 
a direction hitherto adverse to the sailing of the fleet, became 
fair, and ** off the land," so that there was not even the chance 
of the officers or crews becoming aea'Sick, This continued for 
three days. 

** Al piu bello," this singular ebullition of naval daring sud- 
denly subsided, and, gentle Reader, they did not go out I owing, 
as it was said, to the energetic and friendly expostulations of the 
French Consul General, who expressed his moral conviction, 
that, if they did, Capt. Fischer would take them ! — Four vessels 
take twenty ! 

Malicious tongues were not wanting to insinuate that, when 
the Pasha saw that no conceivable impediment existed to their 

C 
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Nusara** (the days of the Christians); and it is 
towards England, and never towards France, that in 

getting out, which, hy the activity and enthusiasm of his captains, 
or the hand of Providence had not been removed, there was no 
other mode for glossing over the cowardice of the fleet, but by 
begging the French Consul-General to make a pompous represen- 
tation of its impolicy, *Twas also said, that, in this interview, 
where the Pasha ostensibly insisted on sending out the fleet, 
and Monsieur Cochelet advocated its inexpediency, that His 
Highness observed, that he was tired of seeing and maintaining 
sixty vessels of war in the harbour, and that he would rather see 
them taken, than go on at this rate ; for, if they are always to 
remain in Port, " what,* said he, " can he the use of them ?" And 
what can be the use of them, was echoed and re-echoed all over 
Egypt : a question which every one had often previously asked 
himself in vain, but which was never promulgated openly till the 
same idea struck His Highness. What can be the use of them ? 
is still asked now. Why should 16,000 Fellahs be abstracted 
from the soil, in a more than half-depopulated country, because 
the restless ambition of one man delights in thinking what won- 
ders his fleet would perform if they were only allowed to get out 
of the harbour ! Two European liners, and four steam-frigates 
would capture the whole of them before breakfast. 

Like the astonishment of the Chinese Emperor at the little 
effect produced by his diabolical edicts, and the sanguinary mani- 
festos of " Lin," the commissioner, and ** Tang," the admiral, 
" Ke," assistant guardian of the prince, and ** Yih," (what names !) 
"the rebel-quelling general," for the annihilation, " down to a piece 
of burnt wood," of the barbarian vessels in Canton river, people 
at Alexandria wondered why the English were not frightened ! 
and when, on the 27th Oct. Captain Fischer reappeared in the 
offing, ^accompanied by two additional liners, an4 the Medea 
steam-frigate, the powder had been already relanded, and the 
wind had changed ! 

Seid Bey, (whom the papers now speak of as being on a visit 
at Constantinople, where he is to marry the Sultan's sister!) 
whom that graceless Puckler Muscau styled the *' Fat Prince,'* 
and otherwise assimilated to the singular instance of juvenile 
corpulency recorded in the Pickwickian papers, became disgusted 
with a naval life. After the fall of Acre, he turned his marling- 
spike into a reaping-hook, and resolved henceforward, to devote 
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the abject misery of his present deplorable condition 
he urges forth the expectant sigh ! 

The causes, reduced to a few common-place facts, 
are simply these — that the French corrupted their 
women ; scoffed at their religion ; plundered their 
houses and their mosques ; and took their money — 
whereas, the English did not forcibly break through 
the outward decencies of *^ Hareem " restrictions ; 
left their religion, their church and private property 
unmolested ; and not only paid for what they had, 
but bettered the condition of all those natives who 
approached them. 

In thus boldly contradicting long continued asser- 
tions, the writer knows that he will be looked upon 
by many, who take their cue from the few obse- 
quious dependants of his Highness's court, as need- 
lessly exposing what is very inconvenient ; but it is 
time that some truths should be placed before a 
mystified public. He will add, that his assertions 
in this, and in other matters, will be questioned only 
by those whose acquaintance with Egypt is derived 
from books, or from hearsay ; or whose intercourse 
with the people, from ignorance of the language, 
having been held through the medium of an inter- 
preter, during a cursory visit to Egypt, cannot by 

himself to the study of philanthropic agriculture in his father's 
Chifliks. Eschewing the study of the British language, he 
discarded his English tutors, and the Mentor, whose ** still small 
voice " had been gratuitously consecrated to instil into his mind 
a taste for the paths of virtue, and the habits of social decorum. 

On a more befitting occasion we will produce some further 
instances of Egyptian naval and military courage, or devotion to 
Mohammed All's service ; and have abundance in store on the 
days of the repudiated Convention, fortifications, &c. Enough 
has been now said to exemplify the argument, that the strength of 
Eastern armaments, compared with European, is all HUMBUG. 

c 2 
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the impartial, be reputed judges ; or by those, who 
being the direct or indirect creatures of Mohammed 
Ali, follow the policy and the mandates of their 
chief, and endeavour to stifle all such expressions. 

Moreover, while the Campaigns in Egypt pre- 
pared the stepping-place for the ladder of ambition 
on the rungs of which the present Governor ascend- 
ed, it was the spectacle of European discipline 
which these afforded, that caused Mohammed Ali's 
resolve, if ever he should become master, to have 
a regular army, in place of those irregular hordes 
of '* Amaoots," that accompanied the Grand Vizir's 
march from European Turkey; hordes that Mo- 
hammed Ali made every use of, however, while their 
assistance could promote his personal aggrandise- 
ment, and then dispatched, to perish in Sennaar, in 
Arabia, and in Greece ! 

It is likewise to the respect elicited by the French 
and English Expeditions, for European talent, 
courage, character and knowledge, and now im- 
planted in the minds of the present inhabitants of 
Egypt; a respect, which the kind deportment, 
superior education and intelligence, excellent fire- 
armsy and liberal '' Baksheeshes" (presents) of the 
subsequent traveller, as well as all dealings with 
the better classes of European colonists, have since 
confirmed, that Europeans are indebted for the faci- 
lities and pleasures they enjoy in Egypt, as much as 
to the protection of the Pasha's government. For 
although every praise is unquestionably due to 
Mohammed Ali for a police, which, for twenty-five 
years, has enabled such hosts of Europeans to visit 
or to sojourn in Egypt ; yet, when it is considered, 
that the establishment of order and the attraction 
of Europeans were indispensible to the success of 
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his own individual schemes of aggrandisement, it 
would be unfair to the kind-hearted and gentle 
race of men, who drag, in needy wretchedness and 
in hourly declining numbers, a mere existence on 
the fertile banks of the bountifiil Nile, not to accord 
to them that well-earned meed of justice, which has 
so rarely been allowed them. In fact, wherever a 
traveller or a resident has met with insult or injury 
that has not been occasioned by his own fault, it 
has not been from members of the unhappy popu- 
lation, either of the cultivated land, or of the 
adjacent deserts, but from that mongrel combi- 
nation of stupidity and arrogance, foreigners to 
Egypt's soil, who are the appointed executors of 
the Pasha's mandates, as Cawasses, Caimacans, 
Kachefs, Nazirs, Mudeers and Mamoors ; and very 
rarely indeed, has insult or injury emanated from 
the good-natured and simple Fellah, who, from the 
Mediterranean to the confines of Nubia, whether in 
the Cities, or in the ^' Reef* (cultivated country,) 
is every where ready to wait on the wishes or wants 
of a European. Were not such the case, could so 
many works, in all languages, have been written on 
Egypt, without voluminous instances of insult or 
oppression ? when such countless numbers of tra- 
vellers have wandered in perfect secxuity on the 
Banks of the Nile ? 

And what traveller or resident has not met with 
marks of singular kindness from the cultivator ? — 
who has quitted the plough to bear the European 
on his back across a canal ? — who has walked miles 
to place his deviating footsteps on the right track ? 
who has beckoned, to direct his sporting attention 
to the wild-duck cowering in the marshy sedge, or 
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the '^ Qata " * springing from the Haifa-plain, or 
who has lifted him upon monuments, or guided him 
down precipices, which his European clothing, his 
short-sightedness, or more frequently his laziness, 
would have otherwise prevented him from explor- 
ing ? Has no one seen the half-clad girl run from 
the field to give him all she had — a cucumber ? — 
never known the tear-furrowed, child-encumbered 
matron, hail him to accept a piece of Dhoorra bread, 
or a bowl of Leban ? — do none remember the hearty 
'' B'ism-illahs," from the ring, where swarthy man- 
hood took his humble meal ? But, alas ! it is the 
fashion to forget these evidences of innate kindness, 
everywhere offered by the Egyptian Fellahs, and 
the squalid misery which dwells in their wretched 
hovels, to remember only the gilding of the Pasha's 
Court. We only see the tinsel glitter, and the 
painted carvings on the mummy-chest, and forget 
that a human being, once perhaps nobler than our- 
selves, lies shrivelled and concealed in that dread 
envelope : we, however, with all our boasted civili- 
zation, shall become dust within a few years after 
our burial ; while the inmate of yon painted sepul- 
chre, would have reposed till time shall be no more, 
in the same state in which his pious relatives had 
placed him, if our cupidity, and our almost wanton 
curiosity, had not desecrated his lonely habitation. 

It is thus with Egypt — Outside, all is glitter, 
illusion, and deceit — ^Within, presumption, wretch- 
edness and folly. 

But while, so far as the bulk of the Fellahs is 
concerned, you may carry a bag of gold from one 

* Tetrao qata, called in India, Rock Pigeon. 
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end of Egypt to the other, without fear of moles- 
tation, save at the instigation of some foreigner ; 
it will be argued, that this security is owing to the 
Pasha's government, as well as to the happy state 
of the people. That to Mohammed Ah such secu- 
rity is due in part, is readily admitted ; for such 
are the orders, and such is the intention of the 
Pasha ; but did not the Fellah possess extraordinary 
forbearance, and were he not the well-disposed, and 
naturally honest fellow long experience has proved 
him to be, would it be possible for him to resist 
opportunity and temptation, while his bowels are 
racked with the gnawings of hunger? his frame 
chilled for want of clothing ? when his bosom Js 
bursting from insult and contumely ? his feet bleed- 
ing jfrom the corbach, inflicted, because he has 
n>ot the means of paying in advance his next year's 
Ferdee ? — ^his wife, his very children, abused by the 
ferocious, but white-livered rascal, who rejoices in 
the name of Arnaodt, and in His Highness*s com- 
mission ? every tie that is dearest to man on earth 
ruthlessly severed, and vnrongs concentrated on his 
head that no other human being could singly 
endure — ^is it not absolutely astonishing that any 
of the common feelings of humanity should outlive 
such treatment ? — and yet he is always civil to the 
European I 

Say not then that all is owing to Mohammed 
Ali, and that, without hiniy such would not be the 
case. It did exist before his usurpation ; for even 
the accounts of early travellers, unqualified judges, 
(from their ignorance of the language,) as most of 
them were, record, that the evils they encoun- 
tered proceeded, not from the people, but from 
those in command ; not from the husbandman, but 
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from the aristocracy ; and if Mohammed Ali has 
aided to do away with these partial extortions, and 
rendered the European safe, he has on the other 
hand introduced a combination of organized robbery, 
a complicated machinery for systematic spoliation, 
such as has accumulated a fifty-fold aggregation of 
evils, on the heads of, perhaps, a million and a half 
of inhabitants, which, forty-five years ago, before 
his day, existed only in individual cases, and was 
partitioned amongst four millions of persons! 

It must not be supposed, that in broadly stating 
facts, and advocating a different, and possibly 
unpopular, view of Mohammed Ali's Government, 
the writer is imaware of the exceptions that may be 
brought forward ; or that he purposely withholds 
facts on the adverse side of the question* He is 
acquainted with the circumstance, that the nomadic 
Tribes of '^ Magharba," aroimd the *^ Fayoom," or 
along the ''Boheyreh," are restrained from their 
plundering propensities, partly by their dread of the 
Pasha's power, and partly because, they, like many 
others, have a direct interest in the permanency of 
his government, salaried and stipended as they are in 
the capacity of thief-takers and pole-catchers. They 
serve to drive back to the '^ Chifliks " the ftigitive 
serf who has vainly endeavoured to fly from oppres- 
sion — to suppress an outbreak of indignation at any 
refractory village — to aid in the Conscription for the 
army and navy — and to escort the manacled convoys 
oi forced volunteers, of all sexes and ages, from one 
point of Egypt to another, to labour, at \^d. to 2^d. 
per diem, at Canals, Bridges, Dikes, &c. He, in 
common with other residents, has suffered from the 
peculation of servants : has witnessed, and, wherever 
his official competency permitted, has punished, the 
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extortions, which, following the example of Euro- 
pean superiors, or instigated by European parties, 
anxious to make the Indian passenger believe that 
the necessaries of life, or the means of transport, are 
dear in Egypt, as a cloak and a pretext for their 
own exorbitant charges, are daily practised, and are 
hourly increasing, to the detriment of the traveller's 
comforts and his purse ; but he reserves the con- 
sideration of these particular evils, and the explana- 
tion of their causes, together with the subject of 
the Eastern Bedawees, to some strictures on the 
transit to India via Egypt, a topic which, in due 
course, will have to be thoroughly discussed. 

He has also experienced the sudden alarm of 
Thieves in his numerous journeys on the river ; and 
has been kept on the qui vive by tales of 
'* Ow'wams," ^ and stories of '' Nubboots," * with 
which the boatmen wile away the tedium of a 
night watch ; but in no instance could he ever 
ascertain that there was a more substantial reason 
for apprehension than rumour. He has invariably 
found the quietest rest where the greatest danger 
had been reported ; and that his watchful servants 
and boatmen, wearied with the malicious excite- 
ment of lying and frightening each other, always 
slept the sounder and snored the louder, where they 
said they had most reason to expect an attack! 
Incidentally, be it observed, that he was never with- 
out fire-arms ; and though it is not likely they will 
be required by others, any more than they were by 
himself, excepting for sporting purposes, he would 
always advise the traveller to have them, and in 

' Swimming thieves. 

' ** Batons," or poles about five feet long, used as weapons by 
the Fellahs. 
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readiness, for they will always make him more 
respected, frequently obeyed, and will, in some of his 
moments of nervousness and solitude, afford him 
" that peace of mind,'* which nothing else, under 
the same circumstances, could give. 

It is a curious fact, that in ascending the Nile on 
a voyage to Upper Egypt, after passing the " Hagar- 
es-Salam,** the boatmen affect more apprehension of 
attack from robbers, than in any part of Egypt below 
this singular rock. This alarm increases to a ludi- 
crous degree about Tel-el-Amarna — (Psinaula,) and 
continues beyond Gow-el-Kebeer — (Antaepolis,) to 
die away after passing Ghenne. The people, from 
Beni-hassan as far as Gow-el-Kebeer, have the 
worst reputation of any in Egypt ; but it is needless 
to say that, in twenty-three years experience, but 
rare and insignificant instances have been heard of, 
where an European boat was attacked : the most re- 
markable occurring in the spring of 1839. After 
some inquiry to ascertain whence proceeded this 
alarm, and whether the causes were imaginary, or 
had foundation in fact, no information was gained 
further, than that ^' it had always been so :** in Egypt 
'^ a sacred and mysterious reason," as valid as that 
given, in explanation of a different inquiry, to 
Herodotus,* by the females in the procession at 
Chemmis. 

It appears, however, that the population, particu- 
larly about Tel-el-Amama, are more refractory 
against the Pasha's paternal administration of their 
persons and property, than are the Fellahs of most 
other locations along the river ; and, as they seem 
to inherit this untamable spirit from their ancestors, 
I follow an idea (suggested to me by a gentleman, 

* Vide Herodotus — Euterpe. 
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for^whose talents and acquirements I have the 
greatest respect, and for whose unremitted kind- 
nesses I shall ever feel grateful) in speculating whe- 
ther any connection could be traced between the 
present inhabitants of Psinaula, and that mysterious 
race, whose records exist, almost exclusively, in the 
singular tombs which are scattered around that 
rocky amphitheatre ? 

If " Atenre-Bakhan" (Rossellini*s Royal Oval, No. 
69, bis.) as it is reasonable to conjecture, belonged 
to a race of foreign marauders, possibly of Arabian 
origin, who overran Egypt, how long before " Ho- 
rns of the 1 8th Djni. (Rossellini's '' Amenmen-Hor- 
hemheb," No. 108) is a problem — ^may not the 
present inhabitants, whose village occupies the 
site of the once warlike camp or the city of 
'^ Atenre," have in their veins, and in their physical 
conformation, some vestiges of that early tribe of 
heterodox conquerors ? and may not then the cause 
of the almost instinctive terror with which natives of 
other parts of Egjqpt regard this vicinity, proceed 
from vague traditions of ancient predatory habits ; 
some fitful legend, that has outlived thirty-five 
centuries, and which still operates as a '' Baawee "* 
on the passing boatman ? But we have wandered 
from our subject. 

To the impulse, which the Government of that 
chivalrous and high-minded nation has always given 
to the researches of science, even amidst the music 
of their camps, is the world indebted for the origin 
and accomplishment of the '^ great French Work 
on Eg3rpt ;" and it is to these learned and adven- 
turous Savans, most of whose names are chiselled 

* Bugbear — scarecrow. 
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in the simple tablet they have left at Philse, and 
that strikes the traveller as he strolls through the 
Ptolemaic Propylon — awakening almost indescriba- 
ble emotions — ^that we are obliged for the Cata- 
logue of the Ancient Monuments of Egypt, existing 
in 1800, as far as the granite portals of the First 
Cataract. 

But although the French have the honour of first 
establishing the importance and the number of 
Ancient Egyptian Ruins, at their time existing 
along the Valley of the Nile ; the general voice of 
Europe cheerfully accords a tribute of gratitude 
and respect to '' Hamilton's iEgyptiaca " — a work, 
the intrinsic value of which can only be appreciated 
by those, who have since, in quietness and secu- 
rity, followed the footsteps of the learned author 
over the groimd he trod amidst dangers of every 
kind. The iEgyptiaca has deservedly acquired a 
standard reputation, that, unlike the larger portion 
of the descriptions previously published, or (with a 
glorious exception in favour of all theHierogljrphists, 
Orientalists and a very few others,) the masses of 
ephemeral literary rubbish, that in all countries, 
but more especially in England, have since accu- 
mulated, cannot be affected by later discoveries. 

The combined labours of a Young, the Champol- 
lions, a Rossellini, and a Wilkinson, who, together 
with numerous others, unfold to us the mysterious 
knowledge of remote Egyptian antiquity, have, since 
1816, opened to our astounded contemplation views 
of the glory of Pharaonic epochs, which fifteen 
years ago were utterly incredible ; and which, even 
now, meet with almost as extraordinary contradic- 
tions : but the great French Work and the iEgyp- 
tiaca afe the foundation upon which, in Egyptian 
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subjects, later researches are erecting their anti- 
quarian superstructures. 

It is to both of these last works that the reader is 
referr^, for the «pumeration of the ancient Monu- 
ments of Egypt existing in the year 1 800 ; which 
datfe being also the period, when that child of for- 
tune and extraordinary man, Mohammed Ali, first 
planted his foot on the land he has since literally 
confiscated to himself, is a double ^^ point de depart" 
in the pages of the present essay. 

To compass his object, that of showing where the 
Monuments of Egypt are not, the writer makes free 
use of all his gleanings firom the volumes of Cham- 
pollion, Rossellini, Wilkinson, and other travellers 
or writers, whose productions are, or have been, 
within his reach. He will herein embody, without 
reference however to their names, communications 
he has had with parties, who join him in mourning 
over the destruction it has not been in their power 
to prevent : and in order that his own individual 
experience may not unintentionally be called in 
question, he will add, that having, in the course of 
long Egyptian sojournings, wandered, rather as a 
sportsman than as an antiquary, {" arma, virumque 
cano," with his gun, his man and his dog,) in almost 
every direction along the Valley of the Nile, from 
the sea-beach to the Second Cataract, he has verified 
in person the greater part of the demolition, it is 
now his painful duty to narrate. 

We will now proceed to trace the devastations 
that, since 1800, have swept off Ruins — monumental 
relics that had survived the Persians, the Christians, 
the Saracens and the Turks, to disappear under the 
civilizing rule of the present Governor. To do so 
effectually, the reader is invited to accompany the 
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writer on a visionary excursion down the Nile, on 
Colonel Leake's admirable map of Egypt. 

Our starting point shall be Asswan— By ene, at the 
First Cataract, for it is unnecessary to our purpose 
to visit Nubia. Her Monuments have escaped 
restoration, mainly because the foaming waters of 
the "Shellal" boundary have hitherto rendered 
the transportation of the materials composing her 
interesting Temples, too expensive and difficult to 
afford an economy, or a profit on the transfer, 
while so many Temples exist in more eligible 
locations below. Modem science has indeed en- 
deavoured to remove these obstacles, by widening 
the granite channel of the Cataract : but, thanks 
and honour to his Highness ! who, in this instance, 
persisted in being his own Engineer, his channel is 
not navigable for the greater part of the year, and 
I am assured, that it is not of any service, non 
existent before it was cut, at the time of the inun- 
dation ; a circumstance peculiarly fortunate for the 
sublime aspect of Philae. 

'' Le flambeau de la civilisation,"* appears to 

♦The " Times "—Saturday, 31st July, 1841,— relates, that in 
the Augsburg Gazette of the 26th idem, intelligence has been 
announced from Alexandria, that the Pasha's Expedition up the 
Bahr-el-Abiad had ascended the Nile as " £ar as the third degree 
of Latitude ;" and that the expedition had hitherto met with 
peaceful tribes^ anxious to open trade by barter." 

If they are the peaceful nations that they are described to be, 
woe ! woe to them now, that Mohammed Ali promises to send up 
another expedition ; for while mystified Europe rejoices at the 
prospect thus apparently opening to penetrate to the unknown 
sources of the Nile ; and England congratulates herself upon the 
opportunity of opening a new Trade with the interior of Africa, 
a new means of connection by the Nile with her Niger Expedi- 
tion ; His Highness, the Viceroy, chuckles at the prospect of 
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have taken a leap over Nubia, Dongola and Sen- 
naar, to illumine thy auriferous (?) hills, Fazoglu ! 

sending his unprincipled soldiery to carry all the horrors of 
combined Amaoot and Egyptian warfare, and all the atrocities 
of the Slave Hunts, amongst peaceful^ and therefore probably 
defenceless Negroes. 

The warrior tribes of Darfoor and Abyssinia repel his military 
approaches with triumphs, his diplomatic overtures with derision, 
and with the prudent detention of his ambassadors. Towards 
Darfoor and Abyssinia, it is useless for Mohammed All to direct, 
under the plea of civilization, his predatory lusts ; to gratify, 
notwithstanding his affecting conversations on human happiness 
and freedom (vide his speech to the Chilooks in 1839), his thirst 
for Slaves, or his " auri sacra fames," But, peaceable Nations, 
here is a chance ! It is not at all to be wondered at, that His 
Highness already meditates another expedition up the ** Bahr-el- 
Abiad ;" who would not, when there is so little danger? — peaceable 
Nations I 

Suppose however, that instant steps were taken in England to 
send a body of scientific and enterprising Englishmen with this 
proposed Expedition ; and let us imagine, that after every due 
preparation, they were landed at Alexandria. 

Of course, the first thing woidd be to obtain the Pasha's per- 
mission. His Highness would (if no other excuse answering the 
same end were not, by some contingency, at hand) inform them 
that he could not permit them to accompany the army which 
was going to add new territories to the Ottoman Empire, until his 
revered master, the Sultan, had granted to him and to the English 
scientific body his august authorization; and, in consequence, 
he would refer them to Constantinople for a Firman, until the 
arrival of which he would beg them not again to revert to the 
subject ; but that, in the interval, he would be happy to see 
them at all times when they had nothing better to do ; and that 
they could " ride his horses," or ** drive about in Boghos*s 
carriage." 

He would appoint *♦♦♦»*♦♦ Bey, as Mehmendar j and 
******** and ******* would have instructions never 
to lose sight of them. Mr. Such-a-one would call in occasionally 
to see if any attentions were wanting. Siguor — would treat 
them to ices at the coffee-houses ; and Monsieur — would 
be all obsequiousness and officiousness. Four satellite Consuls, 
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and if, in thy golden vicinities, any Temples per- 
chance existed; the barracks, the batteries, the 

or Consuls-General, would outvie each other in endeavouring to 
render Alexandria less odious than it generally is to strangers. 
They would dine best at — , a place to which Puckler Muscau 
was so often invited that he said its proprietor had the " Pranzo- 
mania." And if any of these Englishmen had a vein for cari- 
catures, or a fancy for recording the many absurdities he would 
see and hear, his portfolio and his sketch-book could be filled at 
Alexandria; and, besides amusing himself and his comrades, 
would undoubtedly fetch a good price in London ; for in Egypt, 
according to a lively Frenchman, "Ton voit des Europeens, 
comme on en voit nul part en Europe." 

Application has before this been transmitted to Constantinople 
for a Firman of the Sublime Porte ; the emanation of which is 
put off by the beautiful arrangements of the Pasha for corrupting 
the members of the divan, until His Highness had had time to 
hear of the departure of his military expedition up the White 
River from Kartoom. 

When, however, this document had at last arrived, the English- 
men would be assiured, in the same magnanimous manner that 
was experienced in 1840 by the Jewish deputation, on their first 
application for a Firman to enable them to proceed to Damascus, 
that anxiety for their individual safety prevented His Highness 
from according his permission at present ; and that, in any case, 
if they went without it, they would do so at their own risk 
and peril — that he washed his hands of it — warned them of the 
danger, and so forth. The Mehmendar, and ******** and 
******* would ply them with terrific accounts of the danger 
and privations, and magnify them into impossibilities : while 
friends would be found to assure tliem of the purity of the Pasha* s 
intentions and motives, and the policy of waiting quietly a few 
days longer. Th^j^ew days, which in Egypt are as elastic as 
caoutchouc, would be extended to weeks, and, if required, to 
months ; and, perhaps, the season for ascending the Nile would 
be lost, which would answer all purposes, but the object of the 
Englishmen. 

While these gentlemen would be waiting at Alexandria, or even 
have gone up to Cairo to wile away the tedium of their position; 
the Pasha's expedition would have ascended the " Bahr-el-Abiad," 
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storehouses, the prisons for captured Syrians, the 
palaces for a fugitive dynasty, now rising amidst 

and have rendered those peaceable nations any thing but 
peaceful ; as well as have opened a barter-trade of a singularly 
exclusive character, being like the Irishman's reciprocity, all on 
one side. The delay attendant on the.se intrigues, and the ennui 
caused by their unsettled position, would possibly have, ere this, 
led to disputes among the English scientific corps. Some would 
become sick — some might die, especially if the objects of the 
Egyptian government were favoured by Plague — some would 
return to Europe in disgust, or on sick-leave, (all chances and 
eventuallities that would never escape the cool penetration of His 
Highness's astute minister,) — some have indignantly resolved on 
going up without a Firman^ and having been upset in the Nile, or 
plundered by the Bish^rree- Arabs on the Korosco desert, would, 
if they are alive, turn back — and, although these Arabs would 
have been set on at His Highness's instigation, the Englishmen 
would obtain the most gratifying and complete satisfaction from 
the impalement* of the plunderers, or of some one else; or at least 
would witness the confiscation, to the government, of any sort of 
property the neighbourhood could furnish. 

But we will suppose, notwithstanding these delays of months, 
that a few tough, phlegmatic, persevering members of this ima- 
ginative English body, hold on, with dogged resolution, to the 
purpose for which they have come, and insist on a " Buyuruldee" 
from the Pasha, in obedience to the orders of his Master ; and 
that, "by dint of remonstrances from their Mends at home (to 
obtain which, time must be lost), they bring the question to a crisis 
— to the verge of a rupture with the British Government. 

By this time the Dromedary-relays from Khartoom have 
brought down to His Highness the secret intelligence, that having 
accomplished all the mischief it can, the expedition on the 
** Bahr-el-Abiad " had turned back ; for it could not be absent 
much more than four months, and then would not have pro- 
ceeded very far up the White-River into the " Belad-es- 
Soodan." 

The Pasha will suddenly request an immediate interview with 
the scientific body, and most graciously inform them (as he did 



* These punishments are common enough in Upper Egypt, 
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thy remote retreats^ have long ere this " used up 
the materials, and " left not a wreck behind." 

with Sir Moses Montefiore, when it was too late*) that now he 
urges them to go ; and not only does give one, but if they desire 
it, two Firmans. At the same time, to evince His Highness's 
regard for the noble objects of their an ti- slavery mission, his 
high consideration for their body, individually and collectively ; 
his anxiety to prove to the world, how fondly he lends his 

m 

humble aid to the advancement of science, philanthropy, and 
civilization ; he insists on contributing, in every way, his mite 
to further their grand and honourable enterprise. In the same 
liberal manner in which His Highness acts, with respect to the 
Observatory for the magnetic observations at Cairo — he undertook 
to do it himself; and it will be in full operation, when it is no 
longer wanted ! Nearly two years of the three have passed, and 
the magnetic observations have not commenced ! 

Off they go to the Upper-Country, His Highness furnishing 
boats, men, camels, guards, and supplies of every possible variety ; 
not omitting hampers of champagne, hogsheads of India pale ale, 
and hams of every kind; nor brandy in capacious demijohns, 
without which it is, in the East, believed Englishmen are inca- 
pacitated from mental or bodily exertion, as, we must confess, 
some of them very jfrequently are with it. Of all these things, 
depots will have been established, at eligible points, all along the 
route from Alexandria to Khartoom ; and the scientific corps 
will know no bounds in their gratitude for such unexpected and 
delicate attentions. The Mehmendar will have been ordered to 
accompany them; and, perhaps, one of His Highness*s own 
Doctors, whose duty it will be to show them the lions, and the 
" alm^s," at every village, all the way up ; taking with him an 
ample supply of medicines, adapted to the peculiar diseases of 
such deadly climates. 

. On the way, the magniloquence of the Mehmendar will be em- 
ployed in applauding and upholding the Pasha ; his ingenuity 
will be exercised to prevent them witnessing disagreeable or 
inconvenient sights, such as the Conscription, the Chiflik-system, 
the Waste-lands, or the absence of Cattle — or in glossing over 



* Vide Dr. Madden's Egypt and Mohammed Ali, 1841. 
Pages 228-231. 
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ASSWAN — SYENE. 

Before embarking at this place, we seek in vain 
for the remains of that Temple, which up to 1822 

« 

what they cannot avoid seeing unless they are drunk, the misery 
and the paucity of the inhahitants ; and his intriguing faculties, of 
no common order, will be put to the stretch to collect fat Sh^ykhs 
and bloated Nazirs to join them, in social companionship, at their 
evening meal, where, over luxuries concentrated from the four 
quarters of the globe, they will exclaim, — " Talk of misery ! toe 
see none of it." 

The scientific corps will thus arrive in triumph at Khartoom ; 
where they learn, that the return of the Pasha's expedition pre- 
cludes the possibility of their going on further ; and will also find 
that those peaceable nations have been outraged to a degree that 
will prevent any White Man, for generations to come, from passing 
in that direction. The captive children of the male sex will have 
been emasculated, in direct contravention of the orders of the 
I Sultan, to whose mandates, where it suits him, there is, on the 

Pasha*s part, all the mockery of submission. The captured 
j women, with which Khartoom will swarm, will' be called by the 

I Mehmendar, the soldiers* wives. They will see no men slaves — 

these will be dead ! 

The scientific corps may notice these things, whilst chasing 

I butterflies or bottling slugs ; and an individual or two amongst 

' them may raise his voice in vain, in behalf of those once peace*' 

able nations, who, instead of being bartered with, will themselves 

I form the subjects of endless barter in the Slave-Markets of Cairo 

I and Alexandria. The Pasha may again, to mystify Europe, 

release 500 of these wretched Negroes, to back, with renewed 

evidence, his renewed promise to do away with the ** Ghazwa,"- 

or slave hunts, (first invented and undertaken on a grand scale 

by him,) while, in the same breath, he dictates orders for a new 

and a fourth expedition since 1836, to ascend the White River 

again from Khartoom. 

To compensate for the disappointment, the members of this 
scientific body will, on their return, admit that " they have lived 
like fighting-cocks." The Pasha will stifie them with complimen- 
tary caresses — perhaps raise them to the seventh-heaven, by giving 
them a Dinner. Boghos Bey will tell them, and every body who 
visits him, that, in forty years he has been in Egypt, he never^ 

d2 
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had been in partial preservation; but our re- 
searches have scarcely enabled us to discover its 
site; and we find, that numberless sculptured 

no, never, met with such brave, such excellent men — and if, 
peradventure, any of these individuals showed himself more 
friendly to the Pasha than usual, Boghos Bey, in the most deli- 
cate manner imaginable, would inform him, that if he was short 
of cash, the Grovemment woidd accommodate him with pleasure 
on a very long credit. 

They will have ascertained, among other astounding dis- 
coveries, " that white men are not Niggers ;" — " that atKhartoom, 
water boils at 212 Fahrenheit ;" — " that, in Sennaar, the weather 
is sometimes wet and sometimes dry ;" and " that they were 
assured, by natives from the remote interior, that it was much 
the same in those parts ;" — ** that the ears of Wild Asses are 
about as long as those of the tame, and of the English species ;" 
and they will bring their own experience in support of the 
validity of Peter Pindar's assurance, that " fleas are not lobsters, 

;" for, if they did not find them quite so large, they 

were a hundred times more painful, and a thousand times more 
numerous. 

They will convey to London most flattering testimonials to 
the Government, and to Societies in general, drawn up by the 
Minister in bad French, and polished by Lubbert, expressive of 
His Highness*s regrets,* " de ne pouvoir realiser tout le bien 
qu'elle con^oit," laudatory of the merits of each individual, and 
recommending each to promotion and academical honours. 

A Rhinoceros, three Giraffes, some Ostrich Eggs, with a few 
Nubian baskets, mats, spears and shields, will be the '' spolia 
opima" of their journey. Nay, perhaps they may obtain, as a 
generous present from His Highness, that identical Statue of 
Ramses-Sesostris, which, at his individual expense and much 
trouble, was brought by a Consul from the " field of Zoan," 
designed for the Capitol of the United States; but which since 
has lain sequestrated, by His Highness's order, in the Custom- 
house of Alexandria, because Mohammed Ali has prohibited the 
exportation of Antiquities, in order to render the monopoly more 



♦ Vide Boghos Bey's reply of the 24th March to the Liver- 
pool Address. 
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IBragments, which existed formerly in quays or 
substructions, have greatly diminished. We cross 
over to 

valuable which he had granted to one or two of the five or six 
consulates exempted by Dr. Bowring * 

On their arrival in London, f(§tes, dinners, and congratulatory 
applause will be lavished on that daring band which has endured 
such privations^ and has gone so far towards penetrating to the 
unknown sources of the Nile. Honours and places render any 
further anxiety of ours about their mundane comforts quite 
unnecessary. 

Medals will then be struck, representing Mohammed Ali 
" unbinding the fetters of the Negro !" Votes of thanks will be 
recorded by learned Societies and Anti-Slavery Associations, and 
transmitted to assure the Pasha of the ** high sense" they enter- 
tain of his " highmindedness," and to convey ** the sentiments of 
their admiration and their gratitude." 

Addresses will be got up by the mayors, the bankers, the mer- 
chants, and the *' notables" of London and Liverpool, which will 
be imitated by India and by China, lauding Mohammed Ali for 
that *^ magnanimity, which amidst harassing political events, did 
not for a moment allow the important mercantile interests" of 
Great Britain to suffer — ^for opening new vents to British manu- 
factures — new fields for English commercial enterprise, *^ e sallo 
Dio!" for what else? 

Perhaps Her Majesty's Government may see in the Pasha's 
disinterested exertions in behalf of English interests in the in- 
terior of Airica, a new reason for making Mohammed Ali inde-^ 
pendent ; a resolution which Colonel Campbell, late Her Ma- 
jesty's Agent and Consul-general in Egypt, in his dispatches 

Alexandria \ j^ ^g > 1838, Parliamentary Report, 

declares, that the Pasha will never cease to entertain. And 
although his present apparent submission to the Porte m|ty lead 
some to suppose that Mohammed Ali has renounced such ideas, 
and that he now regards this semblance of vassalage, as the 
permanent result of '* les faits accomplis ;" the public can never 
be too grateful to Colonel Campbell, than whom none had such 



* Vide Parliamentary Report, p. 15, 117 and 118, 
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ELEPHANTINE 

— And there ascertain the absence^ excepting in a 
few detached blocks, of — one Temple of Amunoph 

opportunities for diving into the most secret recesses of the 
Pasha's mind, for the following opinion, which, if life be spared 
him, the Pasha's acts will confirm. 

'* This declaration of independence may be retarded, or set 
aside for a season, should he think the chances of success against 
him ; but your Lordship may be assured, that Mohammed Ali 
will seize the most favourable opportunity which any political 
events may hold out to him, for the realization of his project/* 

And yet, in the Pasha's letter of final submission to the Porte, 
wrung from him by the decision of Sir Robert Stopford, on the 
11th December 1840, Mohammed Ali signs himself, in supplica- 
ting for the pardon of his injured Master, *' le plus fidel et le 
plus ancien de ses serviteurs !" 

But amidst their mutual compliments, and this delightful 
interchange of civilities, for Boghos Bey will respond in every 
instance, and perform his part in the farce, declariiig that, notwith- 
standing all their unrequited toils in regenerating Egypt, and in 
spite of all the impediments they encounter,* " la Providence 
permet que quelques consolations viennent se placer comme un 
baume salutaire :" amidst the general joy all over the world, 
what does Mohammed Ali do ? 

He sits in the comer of his Divan, a corruscation of intellectual 
brilliancy infinitely outshining any of the satellites around him, 
twinkling those wonderful eyes, and scarcely able to refrain from 
putting his right thumb to his nose, and elevating his waving 
digits in self-complacency at the luck that has attended his lot 
since he quitted Cavala ; while he whispers to the initiated 
satraps of his court, " What fools are these Europeans, but more 
particularly the English /" H^y v'Allah ! * En-naam !" Ameen- 
Ameen.' 

Leaving to a future note the Israelitish medal, and some slight 
but novel clues to that af&ur of Padre Tomaso, which might 
perhaps throw a glimmer of dubious light on some points of this 

* Vide — Reply to the Liverpool Address. 

^ A common Turkish affirmatory exclamation ; literally, ** Yes, 
by — r 

* Similar exclamation in Aribic, meaning ** Verily, truly." 
^ Amen. 
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the Third — one idem of Alexander, son of Alex- 
ander the Great ; — one Christian ruin ; — a por- 

fearful tragedy, and give additional reasons for removing from the 
innocent Jews of Damascus, the stigma for which they have so 
attrociously and undeservedly suffered, let us inquire whether the 
puhlic can depend on the fact asserted in the Augsburg Gazette, 
that the expedition, (some of the members of which left Cairo 
about Sept. 1840) has reached the third degree of latitude ? 

If the French gentlemen, who went up to direct the scientific 
observations, assert that they reached the third degree, no doubt 
can be entertained. To be serious, France is too alive to her 
interests, not to select for her purposes the men qualified to 
achieve them, and whether on the " Bahr-el-Abiad," or in Abyssi- 
nia, her scientific explorers are well fitted for what they have to do. 
Abstract science and research of all kinds can act as handmaidens 
to political objects ; and for all these France selects gentlemen 
of undoubted merit, irreproachable character, and high attain- 
ments. Were it not for the presence of such with this second 
expedition, it might be allowable to doubt the latitude, for .the 
following reasons. 

The prior expedition in 1839, had penetrated, (according to 
the result established by the careful comparison of the observa- 
tions and the map) along a level country, by the river, and with- 
out noticing any particular elevations, beyond the Mountains of the 
Moon; that is, according to the latitude it was reported the 
expedition had reached. Europe was mystified, and the fact 
seemed unaccountable — till an examination was made in Egypt 
of the mode in which the only scientific man in that expedition, 
a Post-Captain of the Egyptian navy, and consequently a navi- 
gator and lunarian, sent up " ad hoc " with this expedition — a 
Turco- Egyptian educated in England — had made his observa- 
tions. It was discovered, that he had kept a regular dead- 
reckoning account all the way up the river, heaving the Log at 
stated intervals, and noting the daily run accordingly ; but, apart 
from this original notion of a Log in river navigation, as he had 
made no allowance for the current nmning from 3 to 5 knots 
against him, he had actually gone, on his chart, more than double 
the dislance of his diurnal voyage ! This at once accounted 
for his having gone over the Mountains of the Moon without 
seeing them ! And this is an example of the amount of know- 
ledge gained by sending these pudding-headed fellows to Europe : 
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tion of another Temple ; — the chambers of the cele- 
brated Nilometer ; — the staircase, in 1800 sixty-six 
steps, of which scarcely a vestige remains. 

We inquire how and when they disappeared. 
We learn that the whole was destroyed by His 
Highness's orders, to build a pitiful palace for 
Mohammed Bey, between the years 1822 and 
1825, as well as to construct a military village 
below Asswan, where the ''young idea** was first 
taught to '' shoot ** by Soliman Bey, (Col. Seyves, 
now Soliman Pasha,) who, with other Europeans, 
was for two years employed here in drilling the 
newly-formed Nizam soldiery. We walk through 
these modern constructions, and find, that having 
done their part, they are now in ruins. We en- 
deavour to account for the extraordinary fact that 
Europeans should not have interposed their voice 
to stop these desecrations, by looking around to see 
if no materials equally well adapted to their civiliz- 
ing purposes, could not have been found in the 
neighbourhood ; and we see an almost entire and 
iminhabited city. Old Asswan, abounding in eligible 
substitutes — we see the ground on each side of the 
river encumbered with fragments, that when covered 
with a coating of Egyptian stucco, would have 
answered every purpose — the quarries at the back 
abounding in blocks of every size and shape, fitted 
for their objects ; and that, had it suited the tem- 

" Sempre appariran Soman d'assai puliti, che non guari dopo 
si rawolgeran senz* altro nell' amato fango.'* 

If such, then, be the residt of a European, of an English edu- 
cation, what quantum of knowledge can be expected from their 
tuition in the Pasha's schools and colleges, of which such pom- 
pous catalogues, furnished *' ad hoc" by the Pasha*s govern- 
ment, may be consulted in the ** Report? " 
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porary views of the Egyptian Government to erect 
lasting mementos of their transitory existence, they 
could have built their modem edifices of Syenite or 
of Sandstone. But no ! the destruction of ancient 
monuments will be herein proved to be more con- 
genial to the feelings of the race of Hykshos, whose 
ephemeral existence in Egypt will one day become 
an almost dubious historical fact, unsupported by 
the vestige of a single specimen of architecture — 
one solitary lasting monumental record. 
We embark for 

EDFOO — AFOLLINOPOLIS MAGNA. 

Here stood two Temples of the Ptolemaic epoch, in 
a state of great preservation, though partially buried 
in accumulations of rubbish and sun-burnt bricks. 
The larger temple has suffered chiefly from the 
Iconoclasts ; but of the other, the Typhonimn, or 
Mammisi — all the superstructures, and some of the 
lower portions, have been quarried to collect into 
scattered heaps the materials for a manufactory 
which was never built — a counter-order, for its non- 
erection, having been issued by the Pasha, after the 
devastation of the venerable Ruins, which had thus 
become wanton and needless. 

Full of enthusiastic expectations, we descend to- 
wards Eilethyas — El-Kab — afl;er seeking in vain, 
amongst the ruins of Hieraconpolis — El-K6m-el- 
Ahmar — ^for the revered name of the First Osortasen. 
We ask a Fellah, " Where are the stones T he 
points to Esne, and exclaims '' Rakh/* gone. 

Having crossed the river to the eastern bank 
our feelings are rudely shocked, our hopes cruelly 
disappointed, when, on landing at El-Kab, instead 
of three Temples — two at the brick inclosure of the 
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ancient city, and one, a beautiful peripteral Temple, 
to the northward, we find a stony waste! The 
names of Achoris (a slight variation fi*om Wilkin- 
son's) of Thotmes !¥• — Maeris, and a prenomen of 
Thotmes V., with the title " Sotepanr^," (approved 
of the Sun,) still discernable on some fragments, 
only increase the poignancy of our regret. These 
three Temples of " Sowan'* were overturned by the 
Pasha's order to build some useless factories and a 
quay at Esne ; but, as his agents had a superabun- 
dance of materials, after needlessly destroying these 
interesting remains, they have dragged the stones 
towards the river, and left them in heaps ! The 
factories at Esne are now shut up ; the quay, a 
miserable instance of Turco-Egyptian constructive- 
ness. 

Our object being to record merely those loca- 
tions, where the Monuments are not, we do not 
consider it necessary to mention all the places we 
touch at, on our way down the Nile. We miss 
nothing in our imaginary rambles ; and have dis- 
covered *' Remains" ancient name on a tablet, 
during our excursion to the other three Temples in 
the South-eastern valley. 

ESNE — LATOPOLIS — 

Here that magnificent Portico, (cleared out, it is 
said, by general Beliard) commenced by the Ptole- 
mies, and adorned by the Roman Emperors with 
most of their names, from Tiberius to the infamous 
Caracalla, is now a store-room for government 
^^ materiel !" — till lately, it was a depot for cotton- 
bales. But still it exists, which is not the case 
with the little Temple at Contra-Laton, which was 
destroyed in 1 828, for that thrice-acciu'sed quay at 
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Esn6, to furnish stonei§ for which, that interesting 
Temple at 

ED-DAYR, 

To the north of Esne, has shared the same 
unhappy irretrievable fate. Yet the sculptures, 
in this last, recorded the triumphs of Evergetes in 
Armenia, Persia, Thrace, and Macedonia. 

Our search for fragments even, was abortive at 
Aphroditopolis and Asphinis — they had converged 
Esne, the focus of destruction. 

ERMEND — HERMONTHIS 

Is approached with fearful apprehension. The 
"Mammisi'* of Caesarion is untouched by the 
crow-bar ; it is usefiil as a stable : the Reservoir is 
also untouched, because in the inundations it 
answers as a tank, and, as it contains no sculptures, 
the Nazirs and Mamoors have no motive for 
destroying it ; their greatest gratification being 
derived from playing the part of " the dog in the 
manger," and by baulking the expectant curiosity 
of European travellers. 

And here be it once for all asserted, that in 
every instance, that a Turco-Egjrptian governor, 
or subordinate, in executing his master's orders to 
collect, by the overthrow of a Temple, or the blast- 
ing of a grotto, stones or lime for some modem 
regenerating building in Egjrpt, has a choice 
between a sculptured or an unsculptured Monu- 
ment or Tomb, that he invariably chooses those 
which are painted and sculptured, because, by so 
doing, he knows that he hurts the feelings of the 
European, and renders nugatory a journey of some 
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thousand miles to view an ancient pillar, or to copy 
a hieroglyphic legend. His natural cowardice, and 
the awe he feels when, unaccompanied by the 
bullying minions of his brief authority, he is thrown 
face to face with a European, deter hirii from shew- 
ing his puny hatred, otherwise than by such expe- 
dients as these. Ask those who know Egypt, and 
they will answer this is true. It is due to Moham- 
med Ali to exonerate him from such baseness. 
He, as a man, is as immeasurably superior to the 
tools with which he is compelled to work, as cou- 
rage, talent, and exalted intellect, can soar above 
arrogance, stupidity, and degrading sycophancy. 

But here at Hermonthis, up to 1836, stood a 
large Christian church of the Lower Empire. A 
hole, surrounded by stones carefully broken into 
little pieces, is all that marks its site ; while, to the 
left, a deep and extensive excavation reveals to the 
eye, that another Temple once stood, built by 
Hadrian out of the ruins of a preceding temple of 
Thotmes-Mseris ! Yes — ^in the course of destroying 
the church, the workmen were led to uncover some 
blocks, that just appeared on the surface of the 
soil, and the foundations of another extensive, and 
hitherto unknown. Temple were uncovered f The 
ground around, for an extent of nearly two acres, 
is spread with mounds of stones. The blocks of the 
original Temple, many of them fom: feet by six, and 
covered by sculptures, have nearly all been broken 
with the hammer into little pieces, and piled up. 
And why piled up ? because, gentle Reader, they 
were not wanted after the destruction had been 
performed. — Full explanation shall be given anon. 

But Thebes is near us. There, at least, the 
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Monuments are safe ; no violating hand has com- 
pleted the work of Lathyrus? Time alone has 
injured those wonderful piles ! 

Take up Sir Gardner Wilkinson's map of Thebes, 
and follow us over the devastations executed by 
His Highness's orders since the year 1836. 

GOORNA. 

We land on the Gooma side, and proceed to the 
Tomb of " Petammonoph" at the '' Assasseef :" the 
painted chambers at the entrance of which, within 
ten years back, afforded shade and objects of study 
to the Hieroglyphist, are now blown into atoms, 
leaving it scarcely possible to ascertain their arrange- 
ment. This destruction had been at divers times 
commenced, prior to 1830, and the subsequent 
final demoUtion: but the vigorous remonstrances 
of European travellers had temporarily diverted the 
destructiveness of the Nazirs. But, when the 
factories at Kamac were building, this Tomb afforded 
a temptation too potent to be resisted. It was 
mined for lime. Its sculptures were the unique 
cause of its destruction; because, at the very 
moment when the Nazir commenced, a European 
(the only one then at Thebes), in his efforts to save 
it, pointed out innumerable dilapidated and un- 
sculptured tombs in the immediate vicinity, the 
stone of which afforded lime as good as the Assas- 
seef ; but with a grin that would have *' killed a 
wild cat," or " knocked the bark off a tree," and 
with menaces against his personal safety, his 
entreaties were met: and a few explosions blew 
these entrance-halls into shapeless ruins. 

There are minor, but scarcely less interesting 
Tombs, along the western range, which have also 
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disappeared and been destroyed in the last few 
years ; and the traveller now searches in vain for 
many valuable subjects, precious to the Chronologist, 
which are recorded in the ''Excerpta"* and the 
" Materia Hieroglyphica/** and in the notes of other 
explorers : but uncertain whether their disappearance 
proceeds from the orders of the Pasha ; from the 
conversion of many of them into dwellings by the 
Fellahs, who, in such cases, generally cover the 
paintings with a sufficient coating of Nile mud ; or 
by the not less barbarian cupidity of European 
antiquity-hunters, it is out of my power to give 
details. 

Crossing the moimtain by the upper road, we 
visit the " Biban-el-Melook," the Tombs of the 
Kings, where Belzoni's discovery and other Tombs 
excite our admiration, mingled with regret, in this 
instance, at European vandalisms. One point, 
however, is worthy of notice, that during the life- 
time of Mr. Consul-general Salt, a strong door 
protected the Tomb of Osirei-Menephtha, opened 
by the unfortunate Belzoni. This is said to have 
been destroyed by the Albanian soldiery, at the 
time of Ahmed Pasha's passage into Upper Nubia, 
and has never been replaced. Mohammed Ali 
visited this Tomb some years after ; but although in 
a conspicuous place, there is an Arabic inscription, 
accompanied by a French translation, in ink, wherein 
Kani-Bey records his own and His Highness's visit, 
no order to replace the door emanated from the 
beneficence of the Pasha, nor was suggested by the 

^^^ Hieroglyphical subjects, invaluable to antiquarians, pre- 
served through the labours of James Halliburton, Esq., and of 
Sir Gardner Wilkinson. Lithographed at Cairo for private cir- 
culation, 1826-29. 
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numerous European courtiers, who in this, as in 
every other instance, surrounded in his travels the 
idol of their admiration. 

We shall have occasion to return to the Biban- 
el-Melook in touching on European desecrations, 
and in giving examples of laziness and vanity. 

Crossing the river, our ardent imaginations are 
confounded by the sublimity of 

KARNAC, 

But, 

*' Lady, if our aged eyes weep upon thy matchless wrongs, 
^Tis because resentment ties all the terrors of our tongues.*' 

Words cannot express our rage, nor are we able to 
find scope for our anathemas, at the demolition 
which has here taken place since 1836 ; and its ex- 
tent is so enormous that one might infer, from the 
magnitude of its effects, that the genius of "Asraeel*' 
himself revelled in the brain of the Typhonic 
Mamoor, who, to the best of his ability, carried into 
execution the orders of his master. If the concep- 
tions of the successive Architects, who erected these 
now-disappearing edifices, were mighty, not less 
vast were those which guided the hand of the de- 
stroying, but fallen, angel of a Mamoor in their 
demolition. The result of his operations from 1836 
to the winter of 1840, are as follows : 

Commencing with the Great Propylon of the 
Hypostyle Hall of Karnac f marked No. 6 in Wil- 
kinson's map,) the enthusiasm of the workmen, 
whose unrequited exertions were refi-eshened by 
the never-failing stimulus of the Corbach, they were 
proceeding with rapidity, when Providence inter- 
posed a remonstrating European, through whose 
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manly and strenuous exertions that great Propylon 
was saved, though he was treated with insolence. 

The Mamoor then directed his energies to the 
annihilation of all the sub and superstructmres of 
the little Temples, marked O ; N ; T 4, and R ; in the 
map. 

Meanwhile, a remonstrance had been addressed 
to the Ministry of public instruction at Cairo, in the 
vain hope of saving the ancient Monuments ; but* 
Muktar Bey, though educated in France, and, in 
consequence looked upon by the government as a 
sort of ''Admirable Chrichton," or ''Chevalier 
Bayard," turned a deaf ear to the appeal, and the 
only mitigation of His Highness's fiat obtainable, 
was, " that the Mamoor should take the unsculptured 
stones,'' and leave those " that were sculptured'' 
This aflforded ample scope for eluding the ostensi- 
ble mandate, even if its purport, as is very 
frequently the case in Egypt, had not been counter- 
manded by secret instructions; because, as the 
sculptured stones of the larger edifices lay in tiers 
more elevated from the foundation than the others, 
the Mamoor took away all those stones which 
were not sculptured, from every part of the Ruin, 
and those which contained legends, &c. being un- 
supported, obeyed the laws of gravitation by falling 
to the ground. The building being thus destroyed, 
the remaining blocks were either subsequently 
carried off, or left where they fell, to be used when 
no impertinent European was present. 

While, however, the oflScers of the Pasha's 
government were breaking everything into rubble, 
no European could obtain a single stone, excepting 
through the customary, and never-failing mode of 
success — bribery ; and permission to saw off the 
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sculptured face of a block, which the sledge-ham- 
mer was about to shatter into minute fragments, or 
to carry away the names of those extraordinary 
Kings, whose remote epochs are a mystery and a 
stumbling-block to chronologists, (Rossellini's Royal 
Ovals — Appendix Nos. 13 and 15 ; R, and No. 69, 
bis. ; together with the titles of Phre, in his name 
Meui, No. 69), was attainable, only at the tarif of 
nine piasters, nearly 2^. per Cartouche. 

The destruction proceeded ; and having reached 
the ^gantic Propyleia, on the Avenue of Sphinxes, 
gun-powder was adopted with great effect. 

Pylon, marked No. 32, was utterly annihilated. 

Pylon, which stood between Nos. 

36 and 37, was about three-fourths cleared 
away. 

Pylon, marked No. 36, was in part destroyed, 
about one half of each vnng. 

The remains of the Temple, marked M. 

In addition to all which, they carried off scat- 
tered materials from the entire range round Luqsor 
and Karnac ; and in different degrees mutilated 
other Propyleia, and portions of the great Temple 
itself. 

Leaving, for the present, the motives for the 
desecration of Monuments at this spot, on our way 
to the boat we look in at the Ptolemaic Temple, 
near to that dedicated to Khonso ; and find the 
Adytum occupied by a family of ''Barabera," 
Nubians, who act as guards to the adjacent indigo 
factory. The Vestibule formed a convenient cattle 
shed, and in the Sanctuary stood the Nazir's horse ! 
Yet we are consoled by these unseemly sights, 
because, while the Temple can be put to such utili- 

£ 
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tarian purposes, it is probable that its destruction 
will be put off. 

One solitary consolation may be derived from the 
overthrow of these Propyleia, which is attributable 
to the opportunity it afforded to Monsieur E. 
Prisse, a gentleman in every way quaUfied to take 
advantage of the sculptures that previously lay 
hidden in these Propyleia, to record names and 
legends, that, but for him, would have been lost to 
history and science. Monsieur Prisse commu- 
nicated to Sir Gardner Wilkinson some of the 
results of his researches, which are now being pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature ; but when he lays the voluminous con- 
tents of his portfolios before the world, and pub- 
Ushes the work to which he has devoted so much 
time and attention, an infinite number of interest- 
ing facts will then be eUcited. 

Our next point is 

EL QOOS — APOLLINOPOLIS PARVA. 

Here, in 1834, still stood erect, amidst the cir- 
cumjacent mounds of rubbish, a beautiful Ptolemaic 
Pylon, the Greek inscription on which rendered its 
preservation doubly important to the antiquary — 
a yawning Pit, of wide dimensions, now marks its 
site. 

Further on, we pay a visit to the gigantic 

TEMPLE OF DENDERA. 

That elegant Propylon, or gateway, which 
adorned the commencement of the Dromos, has 
suffered from that mania for regeneration, which 
destroys those objects or institutions that are 
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venerable and useful, to replace them with fuga- 
cious and illusory vanities. About a quarter of it 
was pulled down, in 1835, for the saltpetre factory 
at the adjacent village ; when, owing to a timely 
remonstrance of Monsieur Consul-general Mimaut, 
orders were sent to stop the demolition, and to 
repair the damage. Not being able to fulfil this 
last clause of the mandate,* the Mamoor built a 
sorry brick wall on each side of the Dromos lead- 
ing from the gateway to the Portico- walls, which, as 
the Temple is open on every side, have only the 
effect of concealing the basement of the Temple, 
and of spoiling the view, without answering any 
useful purpose. They cost the Mamoor nothing 
however, as the villagers were compelled to supply 
labour gratis ; and these two miserable brick xoalh 
are, ''in sober sadness," the only record that 
Mohammed All's government will leave of his 
munificent reparations of the ancient Egyptian 
Monuments. 

We search in vain at Chenoboscion for the 
Greek inscription, supposed to be of the date of 

* This reminds one of a similar inability witnessed by Abd-el- 
Lateef in Hegira593, (a.d. 1196). Vide " Relation de I'Egypte," 
translated by Silv. de Sacy. — Paris, page 178, 9. 

'' 'Etant un jour temoin de Textr^me peine qu il en coutait 
pour arracher une seule pierre,je m 'addressai aTundes piqueurs 
qui dirigeoient les appareilleurs ; et je lui fis cette question : * Si 
Ton vous offiroit mille pieces d*or pour remettre une de ses 
pierres a sa place, et I'ajuster comme elle etait auparavent, 
pensez vous que vous poussiez y renssir V Sa r6ponse fut que, 
' Quand on leur donnerait encore plusieurs fois autant, ils n'en 
pourroient point venir a bout ;* ce qu* il affirma avec serment." 

Six hundred and forty-five years after this, we find that 
modern regeneration in Egypt, cannot repair what barbarism 
destroys ! 

E 2 
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Antoninus Pius, which formerly existed amongst 
the stones of the ancient quay. This* quay itself is 
reduced from what it was eight years ago ; and its 
materials have been carried off to build another 
saltpetre manufactory at • 

HOW — DIOSPOLIS PARVA, 

For the construction of which the Temple at this 
last place has likewise ceased to be, since 1835. 

Landing at Benyalle, we cross the plain to 
Arabat-el Madfoon, the venerable Abydos, being 
persuaded, that its distance from the river has been 
its protection. Again are we painfully chagrined. 
The celebrated Temple of Osiris, built by Ramses 
II., and Ramses Sesostris, is nearly demolished. 
We learn, that the splendid faces of its painted 
sculptures, and the Tablet of Abydos itself, were, in 
1837, carried off. by the agent of Monsieur Mimaut, 
under a Firman from the Pasha ; not to gratify 
antiquarian taste, or to preserve it for its own sake, 
but to convert it into solid cash : happily, the 
Tablet, though greatly injured since its discovery 
in 1817 — 19, is now the most precious historical 
relic in the British Museum. The remainder of 
this Temple is in due progress of being carried off, 
to supply Lime for some government work in the 
neighbourhood ; to which purpose, the Sandstone- 
blocks of the miscalled palace of Memnon, the 
edifice begun by Osirei and completed by his son, 
not being applicable, it will probably stand a few 
years longer ; fortunately also, it is almost choked 
with sand, which, for the present, spares it from too 
many visitors. 

But again do we " gnash our teeth with terrible 
imprecations," when on proceeding about five hun- 
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dred yards to the northward, we find ourselves in 
the midst of quarries, and surrounded by a few 
scattered blocks of the finest limestone, bearing 
legends in the well-known style of Osirei-Menephtha, 
as admirably executed as those relievos in Belzoni's 
Tomb. We learn, that a few months back, there 
had been " a great many more stones ;" and we 
ascertain that here, as at Hermonthis, a third, large, 
and hitherto unknown Temple of Abydos had been 
uncovered, to disappear entirely for a modern bridge. 
Whilst talking, a stone, passing to the limekiln on the 
back of a donkey, gives us the titles of Phre in his 
name ^' Meui " (Rossellini*s 69), a sure indication 
that Atenre-Bakhan had left, at Abydos also, some 
Monument of his existence and his solar worship : 
while the ovals of Ramses II. and III., and a few 
letters of the nomen of Sabaco, prove the former 
existence of a Temple at this spot, which, some 
750 years before Christ, had already been standing a 
thousand years ! but it is gone — eternally lost ; and 
this notice is, perhaps, the only assurance of its 
existence. One's soul sickens at the continuation 
of this catalogue of devastations, which will rise in 
judgment on Mohammed Ali : but we have not yet 
done. All the mountain at the back of Abydos 
affords excellent limestone, and abounds in eligible 
quarries, which renders the destruction of Temples 
and sculptured stones, at this spot, still more un- 
pardonable. 

EKMIM CHEMMIS. 

Where is the inscription of the 12th year of the 
Emperor Trajanus Germanicus Dacicus, which, 
with many other blocks, marked the site of the 
Temple of Pan? Gone — ^with all the sculptured 
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relics that existed, up to 1835, at Mensheeyeh, to 
build a bridge at Soohadj ! We are told, that all 
the stones which were conjectured to designate the 
Temple of Perseus, have also shared the same fate ; 
and the fiieze of a Portico, alternated with the 
names of Cleopatra Cocce and of Ptolemy Alex- 
ander I., was all that afforded an evidence of 
Panopolis. 

The Tombs which once existed, in tolerable 
preservation, along the mountain at the back of 
Eiraneeyeh, have been all mined for lime. One of 
them is perhaps the largest excavation in the upper 
country. 

We have passed 

g6w-el-kebeer, 

Antaeopolis, mourning over the loss of its magni- 
cent Temple, the destruction of which was com- 
menced to build, at Essyoot, a pitifiil palace for 
Ibrahim Pasha, and finished by the encroachments 
of the Nile, in 1821— the loss of which Monument, 
had the paternal government of Mohammed Ali 
-been as anxious to prevent, as his partisans 
would lead the world to imagine, might have been 
easily averted with a few boat-loads of stones. 
Even the few blocks which the Nile had spared, 
have been reduced in number, to add to the bridge 
of Soohadj since 1 835. 

Had the French Savans been aware of the im- 
portance to the historian and chronologer of Royal 
Ovals, they would doubtless have gleaned from the 
innumerable grottos at the back of 

ESSYOOT — LYCOPOLIS, 

many names which have since their time been 
defaced, or utterly destroyed. The ancient name 
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of Rekamai (Rossellini's No. 70) is all that is now 
decipherable. Here the devastations of the govern- 
ment, for lime and stone, are on a more extensive and 
systematic scale, than at any other point besides 
Toorra. We need sigh only for the past, for at 
present it is of no importance if the mountain of 
Lycopolis itself be removed. 

Passing by Tel-el-amarna,* we proceeded to 
Mellawi, the probable site of the Hermopolitana 
Phylace ; landing previously on the opposite bank, 
below Sheykh Seyd, where there is an ancient 
excavation lately blown up; and continuing our 
explorations along the mountain, till we reach the 
celebrated Tomb behind Ed-Dayr, wherein is the 
representation of a Colossus, of the time of Osorta- 
sen II. This, and the adjacent Grottos have been 
destroyed by explosions of gunpowder, probably to 
supply lime for the sugar works at Raramoon, as 
far back as 1816. The perfection of its paintings 
only adds to our regret. 

But these sugar works have been the cause of 
much heavier losses ; for although, on each side of 
the river, there are materials of every kind, conve- 
niently situated for transfer, and sufficient for any 
purpose, there has been a uniform system of de- 
struction in constant operation from 1816 to 1841, 
which has obliterated every Monument in this 
vicinity. Where is that magnificent Portico of the 
Temple of Thoth, at Hermopolis Magna, 

* Here, in a small ravine which lies to the south-eastward of 
the Brick Propyleia, which ^re all that remains of " Psinaula," 
Mr. Harris and the writer first discovered, in 1840, a very in- 
teresting Tablet of the time of " Atenre-Bakhan," previously 
imknown. It has been subsequently copied by Monsieur Prisse, 
and also by Monsieur L'Hote. 
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OSHMOONEYN — 

which, up to 1823, was still perfect? — ^vide, Minu- 
toli. Ask the Nazir of the rum and sugar works at 
Mellawi, and he will boast, " that he destroyed it," 
putting the finishing touches to his work in 1836. 
He will tell you, that he also commenced that 
annihilation of all the Ruins of 

SHEYKH ABADEH, 

Antinoopolis, which it was reserved for the rum dis- 
tillery of Ibrahim Pasha, at the island of Rhoda, to 
consummate in 1838-39 ; not a single one of the 
Greek inscriptions in the smaller Tombs even is 
discernible; the fiendish propensity of these Egypto- 
Turkish subalterns being to deface whatever they 
know is interesting to an European. Of the Theatre 
at the Southern Gate — of the Pillars, whereon was 
traced the name of Alexander Severus — of the Por- 
tico supported by elegant Corinthian columns, and 
of the numerous buildings, twenty years ago, trace- 
able in the City which a Hadrian had embellished, 
the traveller cannot always now discover the site. 
Strange that Monuments of ancient piety should be 
destroyed by modern civilization ! that the stones 
of a Temple dedicated to the God of Letters, should 
be used in the erection of a modern building dedi- 
cated to the manufacture of an article forbidden in 
the spirit, if not in the letter, of Mahommedan 
institutions! that the Columns consecrated by a 
Hadrian to the service of religion, should now 
uphold a distillery for rum f But these, and num- 
berless similar anomalies are famiUar to all those 
who know Egypt under Mohammed Ali. 

After this " coup de grace" to our antiquarian 
hopes, and to the expectations founded on the 
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greater number of accounts we have read in Guide- 
books, Travels, Parliamentary Reports, and in the 
periodical and daily press, about the " civilisation*' 
and '' regeneration" introduced by Mohammed Ali, 
we proceed gloomily on our voyage downward; 
and if, at the Speos Artemidos, and amidst the 
paintings of Beni-hassan, we find a momentary 
relief, the cavernous aspect of the Mountain behind 
Toorra and Maasara fills us with apprehension. 

Hence were taken the materials for the Pyra- 
mids ; and these enormous quarries, forty — nay, 
twenty years ago, abounded in legends and tablets, 
supplying many vacuums in history. Scarcely one 
remains : even that which contained an account of 
the reparation of the temple of Phtah, at Memphis, 
by Amosis-Thetmosis, was but just legible in 1839. 
An amusing volume might be written on the many 
absurdities connected with the modern working of 
these quarries. Here is a rail-road, amongst other 
things, the rails composing which were brought out 
from England for the ostensible, but never-intended 
object of being laid down on the road to Suez, to 
facilitate British intercourse with India ! And, be- 
sides other singularities, which causes the stone 
quarried in the hills above to be brought to the 
river, at rather more than double the expense its 
transportation cost the Government before the rail- 
way was .thought of. But when we compare the 
beautiful neatness of the ancient work in these very 
quarries, at a period that immense blocks were care- 
fully cut out of the living rock for the stupendous 
Pyramids, with the clumsiness, the waste, and the 
disgracefiil manner in which modem Egyptian art, 
aided by gunpowder, procures rubble for a paltry 
Sluice, or stones for the present ephemeral Fortifica- 
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tions, we turn away in disgust. Besides destroying, 
for comparatively usefiil purposes, what they cannot 
imitate, some of these immense halls have been 
blown in by the Greco-Turkish miners merely to 
see the effect. 

We visit, at Saccara, the now-ruined Tomb of the 
time of Psammetichus II. which, twenty years ago, 
was in perfect preservation, and was supposed, till 
lately, to contain the most ancient stone Arch 
hitherto discovered. Almost all the lining of hiero- 
glyphic intaglios has been removed by the Nazir of 
Bedreshe)nii ; the greatest devastations taking place 
between 1836 and 1839. At Ghizeh, we descend 
into the Tomb opened in 1837 by the splendid 
\ munificence of Col. Howard Vyse, and by him 
styled '' Col. Campbell's Tomb." We are again 
thunderstruck to find that the Nazir of one of the 
villages adjacent, destroyed the Arch for lime in the 
the winter of 1840-41. 

As we are in the Necropolis of Memphis, let us 
inquire, whether it is not advisable that some con- 
servative measures be taken to preserve from a 
similar fate, or from the spoliations of European 
Vandals, that Statue of Ramses-Sesostris, which was 
discovered twenty years ago by the indefatigable 
Caviglia, and which now Ues in a hole amidst the 
date-groves of Metraheneh ? Inquiries on the spot 
\ of the appointed Custodian, led to the information 
that his stipend of piastres, 10 (about 2s.) a month, 
had been suspended firom 1 838, since the departure 
of Mr. C. Sloane, quondam British Vice-Consul at 
Alexandria. It has been said that the Statue now 
belongs to the British Museum. In any case, unless 
steps for its preservation, or for its removal, be 
taken, and those as early as convenient, the proba- 
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bilities are, that this Statue will find its way to the 
walls of some manufactory or barrack ; or, that the 
nose of Ramses-Sesostris, sawed off by some pseudo- 
antiquary, may adorn a mantle-piece in London, 
or a cabinet of curiosities in the '^ Rue St. Honore." 

What a pity it likewise is, that Old Fiorentini, 
assassinated in a village near Atfe in 1 839, should 
not have been induced to part with his secret, relar 
tive to a large granite tablet covered with Hierogly- 
phics, which, he said, he had discovered some forty 
years ago in the vicinity of Memphis, and which he 
had again carefully covered up. It may have been 
that long-lost Tablet of the Kings of Memphis? 
He is, however, dead, and his secret (for which he 
asked only ,£100 — ''no produce, no pay") with 
him. '' Requiescat in pace.*' 

Raising our eyes to those immense piles above 
us, the wondrous Pyramids, which have defied, for 
fifty centuries, the ravages of Time and the destroy- 
ing hands of successive generations, we console 
ourselves with the reflection, that they, at least, 
are safe ; when a friend places in our hands that 
delightful work of Mr. John L. Stephens.* and we 
find that engineers had been in that year deputed 
by Mohammed Ali to survey the Pyramids, with 
the view to the demolition of as many of them as 
should be found necessary to construct the works 
at the '' Barrages !" 

" Coelum ipsum petimus stultitia!" 

And we also learn that the only accident that 
preserved them was, that on mature calculation, it 

* Incidents of Travel in Arabia Petraea, Palestine, &c. New 
York, 1836) vol, i. p, 173. 
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was ascertained that stone could be procured cheaper 
elsewhere. 

We have reached the Wonders of the World, the 
greatest of ancient Monuments in the universe, and 
we find, that under the enlightened rule of Moham- 
med Ali, they owe their existence solely to an acci- 
dent, that building materials are for the present 
procurable at less expense than would be furnished 
by their annihilation ! We have witnessed, during 
the last forty years, the overthrow of Temples, Pro- 
pyleia. Palaces, and Edifices of every age, size and 
designation, from Cairo to the " Tower of Syene" — 
the destruction of sculptures, legends, inscriptions, 
paintings, of every epoch and of every species, 
throughout the whole course of the Nilotic Valley, 
on both shores, from Lower Egypt to the First Cata- 
ract ; and, in the immensity of desecration and loss, 
especially after what we have heard about Moham- 
med Ali and civilization — words that are so fre- 
quently blended that, to our ears, they have become 
synonymous — we can scarcely believe our senses. 

Whilst reflecting on the loss to history and to 
future travellers, of property, belonging, not to 
Mohammed Ali, but to the world, destroyed in 
wantonness or in malice ; amidst our sorrow at the 
past, and our shudders at the future, we read 
observations such as these : — " Mohammed Ali has 
frequently given orders that these Vandahsms 
should not be repeated," and we hear it on all sides 
asserted, that " the Pasha is unaware of the extent 
of the demohtion ; unable to prevent these desecra- 
tions from being continued by his subordinate 
ofiicers ;" and that these infamous barbarisms having 
been committed without his knowledge, he is not 
amenable at the bar of public opinion for the irre- 
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trievable historical losses the universe has sustained 
during his administration. 

It would have been also maintained, perhaps 
even by the Reader, prior to his perusal of the 
present essay, that the destruction of ancient 
Egyptian Ruins in modem times has been so 
trifling, that it is a subject unworthy of the anti- 
quary's attention; and by many, who judge of 
Egpyt by report, that if some crumbling stones and 
mouldering buildings have been destroyed by the 
Pasha, the modern Edifices of utility, and of civilizing 
effect, substituted in their stead, and conducive to 
the intellectual improvement, moral welfare, and 
physical happiness of the people, afford an ample 
compensation to every well-regulated mind, for their 
unimportant loss. 

Let us endeavour to analyze these arguments, 
and to ascertain on which side of the question facts 
are most abundant. 

Prior to the year 1820, the Pasha of Egypt was 
too much engrossed in consolidating his newly 
acquired dominion over that country; too much 
involved in wars in Arabia ; in quelling dissensions 
amongst his turbulent Albanian soldiery ; as well 
as too much occupied in maturing the schemes 
which, after a lapse of twenty years, can hardly be 
said to have attained their fiiU development; to 
attend to the Antiquities of Egypt, for or against 
them. There was no object to be gained by the 
demolition of ancient Monuments ; on the contrary, 
the desire to create in Europe an impression in his 
favour, was a direct inducement for their preserva- 
tion. In consequence, it will be found, that until 
1820, little injury had been done to the Ruins, 
further than that which was being effected by 
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European antiquity-collectors or their agents 
throughout Egypt. It will likewise be found, that 
the destruction of Ancient Monuments, through the 
direct instrumentality of the Egyptian Government, 
increased in extent, in proportion as " la civilisation " 
advanced in development, and became familiar; 
and that, in the same ratio as the Pasha saw that 
Europe looked upon him with favour, and hoped 
for improvements imder his rule, the more indiffe- 
rent he became to preserve that reputation by his 
acts in Egypt. 

Mohammed All's object was simply to create and to 
maintain, for a given season, a favourable impression 
in Europe. In this he succeeded to the extreme of 
his ambition, and to the attainment of his purposes. 
Having done so, he used it freely, as the stepping- 
stone to independence, if not supremacy; until 
longer, wiser, and cooler heads than his own, who 
had judged him by his real acts, had weighed his 
real motives, and perfectly understood his real in- 
tentions, checked him by the Treaty of the 15th 
of July, 1840. 

The Pasha knew, that, while he talked of im- 
proving the condition of his people, and could point 
to long catalogues of schools, colleges, institutions, 
hospitals, manufacturies, arsenals, organised navies, 
and disciplined troops, furnished by his publishers 
and partisans in Europe, the world would be blinded 
to his real acts; and, in admiration for his great 
intentions^ would excuse numberless peccadillos. 
He was perfectly aware, that the nations and 
governments of Europe lose sight of their true 
interests abroad, in chasing the phantoms termed 
'' principles " at home ; and while he affected to 
adopt, or to have the intention of adopting at some 
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convenient moment, the '' principles" he never 
cared about comprehending, and the miderstanding 
of which no Eastern man ever will, and but few 
Europeans ever can, arrive at, Mohammed All's 
unique '^principle," under the protaean guise of 
nominal vassalage and "de facto" independence, 
has been, to play oflF one Nation against another, 
and to fan alternately their mutual jealousies, while 
he keeps his undeviating course towards the objects 
he has in perspective ; thus eluding them all, while 
mystified Europe remains an astonished spectator 
of his success. 

It was, therefore, with respect to the Monuments, 
quite sufficient for his piupose when fooled Europe 
applauded him for his protection of them. He had 
gained a reputation, founded, as Boghos terms it, 
upon '^ ses antecedens ;* but the veil is now being 
gradually uplifted ; and it is the knowledge of the 
utter worthlessness which lies concealed behind the 
glittering curtain, that makes his partisans so rabid 
at the exposure, and alarmed at the consequent 
re-action of long misguided public opinion. 

The Pasha promised, — ^liberty of commerce — 
abolition of the slave-himts— facility to the transit 
to India — reduction of his militarv and naval 
armaments — ^renunciation of his agricultural mo- 
nopolies, and fiscal appaltos — protection of the 
Monuments: he still promises them; but, until 
forced by physical means, or by the conviction, that 
if he does not do what European governments 
choose to dictate to him, they will be again and 
finally employed against him, he will never perform 
one iota oj his promises. 

We have shown, that the first blow struck at the 

* Vide Reply to the Liverpool Address — 24th March. 
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Monuments of Egypt, by government agency, com- 
menced with the estabUshment of a rum and sugar 
factory near Mellawi. The next was at Elephan- 
tine, about 1823-25, to build that military village, 
and that crumbling Kiosk, which are at the present 
hour in rapid dilapidation below Asswan. G6w-el- 
Kebeer was desecrated for Ibrahim Pasha's palace 
at Essyoot. El-Kab, and the Temples round Esne, 
were destroyed to repair a miserably quay, and to 
build factories and storehouses, which are now 
almost in ruins. Edfoo's Typhonium was quarried 
for another proposed manufactory, that was never 
erected. All the above devastations had taken 
place, most of them previously to 1830, all of them 
before 1835. 

It was from the year 1836 to 1839 that destruc- 
tion obtained its full sway over Egyptian Ruins — 
precisely during those years when the Peace, secured 
at Kutaya, seemed to have assured the Pasha that 
position, which his restless ambition prompted him 
to peril, by declaring to the Representatives of 
England and France, in 1838, his firm intention of 
violating that Treaty, and of asserting his indepen- 
dence: — precisely at the time that the press in 
Europe was loudest in his favour, did he order the 
irreparable demolition of further Ruins. Moreover, 
diuing these events, Mohammed Ali, in person, was 
four times in Upper Egypt. Once when he visited 
Ghenne ; again when he ascended to Esne ; once 
on his journey, in 1838, to Fazogloo ; and again in 
1839, passing down on his return. His orders 
were of the most severe and peremptory nature, 
leaving his too-willing Mamoors no discretionary 
powers, even had they been desirous of averting the 
mischief. 
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The Pasha, about 1836, gave directions that 
eighteen saltpetre factories should be erected be- / 
tween Asswan and Cairo, with the utmost expedi- 
tion; as well as divers indigo factories, besides 
bridges, &c. In 1839, the indigo factory at 
El-qoos, for which the Ptolemaic Pylon had been 
demolished) as well as that at Karnac, which con- 
sumed part of the materials taken from the Temples 
and the Propyleia, were shut up ; because, it having 
been then discovered that the manipulation of 
indigo was unprofitable, the Government withdrew 
the monopoly, and made indigo an article of free 
trade. 

Of the saltpetre works, most of them were built, 
though many were abandoned before completion, 
or subsequently. That of Karnac will furnish a 
history for the whole. 

Here the saltpetre works were to contain 400 
pits, of which, in 1840, there were only 300 com- 
pleted, and the remaining 1 00 in progress ; when 
it was suddenly discovered by the Nazir, that there 
was not sufficient nitrous earth — '^ Sabbagh "•— in 
the vicinity, to keep more than sixty pits in opera- 
tion! and even to compass this average, it had 
been necessary to forbid to the Fellahs the use of 
Sabbagh as manure, which, as it was unaccompanied 
by any corresponding diminution of the land-tax, 
was of itself a great and unjustifiable inconvenience. 
In his anxiety, for the sake of his onm soles, to fill 
more pits, the Nazir declared he had an order to 
collect all the Sabbagh from private houses, from 
mosques, and from cemeteries; and began at the 
Mahommedan and native Christian burial-grounds : 
but the population rose " en masse," and being 
forced to abandon even these resources, the bewil- 
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dered officer proceeded to exhume^ for the sake of 
the nitrous mould which surrounded their bones, the 
bodies of eight Frenchmen and two Englishmen, 
who are entombed near Luqsor ! Here again some 
European travellers made a vigorous resistance, and 
the Nazir was repulsed. At the time of my visit to 
Upper Egypt, in 1840, the affair lay pending an 
inquiry before the French Consul-general at Alex- 
andria. 

Nor is it at Kamac alone that the Government 
chemists miscalculated their resources in nitrous 
earth. At Ermend,^ it was never worth while to 
work the factory at all. At Dendera, they have to 
bring earth from Coptos, across the river, and some 
miles distant ! At H6w, from Chenoboscion on the 
other side of the Nile ; and at various other places 
from situations equally distant, expensive, and in- 
convenient. The greater niunber of these factories 
have since been given up, and the destruction of 
the. Ancient Monuments, consumed in their useless 
erection, has therefore become inexcusable. 

It has been already asserted, that Mohammed 
Ali was not only perfectly aware of the devastations, 
as he had been four times in Upper Egypt during 
their progress, but that his orders to use the Ancient 
Monuments, wherever the materials composing 
them were as cheap or cheaper than could be pro- 
cured elsewhere, were very peremptory and explicit : 
but his friends may perhaps maintain, that he was 
unacquainted with the extent of the evil, or of the 
value of the Ruins to the scientific world. 

Without recapitulating the names of those learned 
travellers who, from 1825, at different periods, re- 
monstrated with His Highness on the impolicy of 
permitting those ^acts of barbarism to continue, as 
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well as on the injurious efiPect they would have^ not 
only to the Pasha's interests, but to the world at 
large; the reader is requested to refer to the 
Appendix of the " Lettres ecrites d'Egypte et de 
Nubie, en 1828 et 1829, par Champollion le Jeune/' 
wherein the illustrious author gives the copy of a 
note delivered to His Highness in person, urging / 
the preservation of Egyptian Monuments, in No- 
vember, 1829 — ^not only giving a list of some 
fourteen ancient Ruins, which, from 1800 up to 
that period, had disappeared; but indicating the 
places where the remainder existed, and the mear 
sures which would insure their ftiture preservation.. 
Of course, the Pasha promised to meet the wishes 
of his learned and influential guest; but, in 1835, 
it was only the timely and energetic expostulations 
of Monsieur Mimaut, that saved the Temple of 
Dendera itself. 

Remonstrances and representations were subse^ 
quently made to the Pasha in person, by Sir Wilmot 
Horton, and other influential travellers. Proposals 
were made to the Ministry of Public Instruction, at 
different periods, whereby certain well-qualified 
Europeans volunteered their gratuitous services, as 
inspectors and conservators of the Ancient Ruins ; 
but no attention was paid to their application, as 
such appointments would, it was feared, cratnp the 
Pasha's freedom of action, and remove the plea ^ 
ignorance he so dexterously uses. 

In 1837, Lord Prudhoe made every effort to 
impress on the Pasha the inexpediency of allowing 
the Monuments to perish; and Dr. Bowring's 
Report has placed on record, that in March 1838, 
he had taken, what he considered, effective mea- 
sures to save the Monuments — ^vide Report 
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Page 61 Commission of Public Monuments ; 

125 ^Ancient Public Monuments; 

152 Report to the Egyptian Government ; 

but Dr. Bowring attributes to the " one generation 
of Europeans spreading themselves over Egypt as 
lovers of art, and hunters of antiquity/* more than 
their share of destructiveness ; because, while they 
have chipped off the ears of an Anubis, or have 
dealt in Sarcophagi or in Mummies, Mohammed 
Ali has been sweeping off Temple after Temple. 

It is another remarkable fact, that these *' Van- 
dalisms," repudiated by the author of the Report 
— " these expeditions of modem adventurers," which 
are considered *' as deplorable as they are disgrace- 
fiil," and to counteract which, the '' success of the 
Commission of Ornament" is quoted, have been 
excited mainly by the success which has attended, 
for the last thirty years, the collecting-mania of 
European Consuls-general, of some of those five 
nations exempted, in page 15, from the strictures 
applied by Dr. Bowring to their Consular colleagues 
— and singular enough, some of these fortunate 
exemptions belonged to that identical Commission 
of Ornament, to which the protection of the Monu- 
ments waa to be confided ! Truly, this would have 
been to have entrusted the lambs to the gentle 
supervision of the wolf. But we will return to this 
part of our subject anon. 

The representations of Dr. Bowring in behalf of 
the Monuments in 1838, serve to remove from 
Mohammed Ali any plea, or the excuse of ignorance, 
as to the fact of their demolition, or as to the 
measures, more or less conducive to such purpose, 
by which he could even then have preserved them. 
Mohammed Ali promised, and so did Boghos Bey, 
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that the Monuments should henceforward be the 
subject of their undivided solicitude; and, as if 
in mockery, blew up the Propyleia of Kamac, in 
1838-9, 

The workmen were still busy at Kamac, Ermend, 
Abydos, and Antinoopolis, when, in 1839-40, a long 
List of the destructions witnessed was formally pre- 
sented to the Pasha ; and the threatened publication 
of the present expose was retarded, to afford the 
Egjrptian Government the last chance of remo^dng 
the stigma of continuing, after a final warning, those 
desecrations. The same want of money which, in 
1840, brought every Government factory thoughout 
the country, that was not indispensible to military 
purposes, to a stand-still, served to arrest, for a 
period, the progress of demolition on the grand 
scale ; which appears to have acquired new stimulus 
from the representations of Dr. Bowring, in the 
same manner as the greatest ''Gaswa,*' or slave- 
hunt, was organised after the remonstrances of the 
British Anti-slavery Convention ! 

In March, 1841, Lord Desart represented to 
Mohammed Ali in person the recent destruction of 
the Arch in Col. Campbell's Tomb. His Highness 
said he was not aware of it, and that he would take 
measures to stop its progress; but, at the same 
time, he did not give his lordship a pipe, to which 
as a Peer of the realm he was entitled, and which, 
at a former interview, he had received. 

The next point of the defence, suggested by 
admiration for Mohammed Ali, may possibly be 
founded on the disobedience, by his subordinate 
officers, to any orders that His Highness may have 
issued in behalf of the Monuments. Such disobe- 
dience would imply a want of the power of compul- 
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sion that none can deny Mohammed Ali possesses 
to the extreme of human ambition. Were the 
Mamoors, Nazirs, Sheykh-el-Belleds, or other offi- 
cers, convinced that the Pasha's orders to preserve 
the Monmnents were to be obeyed, it would be 
egregious folly to suppose that any of them would 
dare to contravene them ; but, while the right-hand 
affixes the seal to the ostensible Proclamation, the 
left more frequently dispatches the '^ Chit,** which 
annuls its effect. Men and money^ are the tests 

* While on these heads, let us inquire whether the misconduct 
of the Officers in their authority over the people, or their cruelty 
to the Fellahs, meets with retribution from their Chief? The 
answer is never, until " the ftuit be ripe enough for plucking ;" 
that is, not until the Mamoor, Moodeer, Nazir, or other officer, 
has enridied himself to a degree that renders worth while the 
confiscation of his property ; but no appeal against his abomina- 
tions, or his cruelties to the unfortunate peasantry, is allowed to 
reach the Pasha — or, if denounced to him, is attended to — ^unless, 
as said before, an excuse be wanting to seize upon the function- 
ary's ill-gotten wealth. 

The annals of the days of Billal Aga, and of his rival Shekeer 
Effendi shall be passed over. They are dead ; and so is His 
Highness's son-in-law, Mohammed Bey ed-Defterdar, probably 
the greatest monster of his day. Their enormous wealth has 
long since been absorbed by the Government. No pause shall 
at present be made over the atrocities of a Kekhya Bey, or the 
mighty appropriations of a Hussein Bey, a Mahmood Effendi, or 
of an Ahmed Pasha Tahir; but we will mention one or two 
more recent facts as an illustration of the argument. 

Amongst the pampered favorites of the Court, there was a 
man, well-known as Abd-er-rahman Bey — a renegade Copt — 
whose extraordinary talent in unravelling the embezzling mysti- 
cisms of all the Departments, and whose ingenuity in suggesting 
to the avidity of his Master new schemes of extortion, endeared 
him to the Pasha, and compensated, in some degree, for the 
most iU-favored personal appearance and offensive manners; 
who, for more than fifteen years, enjoyed the especial favour of 
Mohammed Ali, in spite of his numerous enemies, and of his 
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by which His Highness judges of the efficiency of 
his subalterns ; and the means by which the above 

notorious delinquencies. Occasionally, some act, which in Eng- 
land would have insured him the pillory and the gallows, but 
which, in Egypt, is softened down by the conventional terms 
'' convenienze e considerazioni," (which mean, that the Pot is 
not justified in pointing out the blackness of the Kettle) into a 
youthful indiscretion^ caused- him to be temporarily disgraced; 
but a few weeks *' chez lui," or at Abookeer, the State-prison, 
was a sufficient chastisement ; and the occurrence of some new . 
rascality in some of the Administrations, which Abd-er-rahman 
Bey alone could disentangle from the arcana of Coptic book- 
keeping, invariably caused him to be restored to higher favour 
than ever. 

About the year 1837, Abd-er-rahman Bey was made Governor 
of the province of " Mansoora," on the Eastern shore of the 
Damiata branch of the Nile, the choicest portion of the '* Land of 
Goshen." His presence was rendered necessary, in consequence 
of the falling-off of the revenue under his predecessor, and the 
refractory disposition of the Fellahs in that district. 

Abd-er-rahman Bey entered with zealous devotion into the 
spirit of his instructions. He nearly doubled the revenue the 
first year ; and was declared by the Pasha to be the most active 
and meritorious of his officers. But the mode by which this 
increase was gained is a tissue of horrors, of unspeakable attro- 
cities to man, woman and child, equalling those we read of in 
accounts of the Spanish Inquisition at the acme of its power. 
In Egypt, no Press exists to re-echo the shriek of the matron, 
the blood-choked groans of the adult, or to interpose the prayer 
of '* spare yon little trembler." Those of the higher Consular 
officials, who, un warped by Government douceurs of Cotton, 
Beans, or Antiquities, would dare to raise their voices on the side 
of mercy, are not backed by their respective Governments to 
make themselves heard, or have not this duty " laid down in 
their instructions." Few of those, indeed, who could, or would 
remonstrate, owing to their usual residence at Alexandria, where 
such things are not openly practised, (lest some malicious writer 
should transmit accounts of them to Europe,) or from a merely 
casual visit to Cairo, where some of them are, know not what is 
hourly going on all over the Provinces ; and if they did, what 
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supplies are procured are left entirely to the discre- 
tion of the officer^ who never fails, in serving his 

can they do while Europeau Govemments applaud the regener- 
ating administration of Mohammed Ali ? 

So Ahd-er-rehman-Bey went on beating, in every degree, even 
unto death, and otherwise exercising his demoniacal ingenuities, 
till suddenly, in 1839, he was disgraced* His effects were 
seized, and all his vast property sold at auction for the Govern- 
ment account ; and, after having his ** Neeshans," or Diamond 
Orders, torn from his breast in the Pasha's presence, he was 
ordered never to show his ugly visage at the Court again. 

What were the reasons for this sudden change of fortune ? It 
had been found, that although the gross amount wrung from a 
helpless population by means unparalleled even in Egypt, had 
been doubled by Abd-er-rahman Bey's zeal; yet, that the 
expenses of collection, and the mighty share he was putting into 
his own pockets, absorbed the di£Perence ! 

It was the discovery of these tactics which brought down upon 
him the wrath of Mohammed Ali ; who, however, as is usual in 
such cases, took away and kept Abd-er-rahman Bey's money and 
effects; as was done, in 1831, by the Defterdar's estate, this 
last inheritance being hallowed by the plea of relationship. 

On the return of Ahmed Pasha Meliklee from Syria, in the 
spring of this year, he was appointed to superintend the shipments 
of Grain and other produce, from the Upper Country to Alex- 
andria, for sale on Government account ; and his representations 
of the value that Abd-er-rahman Bey's services would be to his 
success, obtained a promise of pardon ; and Abd-er-^rahman Bey, 
was, in April last, again on the road to fortune. 

A gentleman, who returned from Egypt in July, informs the 
writer, that Ibrahim Pasha, in a late visit to Upper Egypt, was 
so indignant at the discovery of new robberies on the part of this 
miscreant, that he has had him put to death ; and this, if true, is 
a just punishment (too long-deferred) of a man, whose cruelties 
in his lifetime caused the Fellahs to exclaim, '* Allah-yerham 
ed-Defterdar" — God rest the soul of the Defterdar — whose 
incredible cruelties in the Menoofeeyeh, were exceeded by Abd- 
er-rahman at Mansoora. 

If Ibrahim Pasha (in whose breast mercy never found a 
resting-^place, but who, it must be allowed, has perceptions of 
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Master^ " to grease the bottom of the measure.*' 
If the Pasha's supposed injunctions for the pre- 

justice, and frequently displays sound sense in the ptmisliment 
with which, to an exaggerated degree, he visits the misdemeanors 
o£ the great officers who fall under his own jurisdiction) succeeds 
to the Pashalic of Egypt, there will he many a long account to 
settle with now powerful Personages, whom the Father's protec- 
tion at present screens from the Son's promised retrihution. 
How many, who, living in the odour of the Pasha's presence, 
now swagger in influential arrogance, sink into their shoes at 
the thought of Ihrahim's advent to his Father's place ! 

Without desiring to conceal Ihrahim Pasha's numerous &ults, 
it is hut fair to record, that there is in Egypt a strong impression 
that he has heen opposed for years to many of his Father's admi- 
nistrative, commercial, agricultural, and political measures, hut 
that his filial ohedience and devotion — a virtue he possesses to a 
degree that does honour to his character, and makes up for many 
a hlemish — have prevented him from doing more than privately 
to remonstrate. Of all crimes, the greatest in his eye is administra- 
tive peculation and fiscal fraud ; and he is desirous of curtailing 
those enormously disproportionate stipends and allowances, which 
would alone suffice to ruin Egypt, and while they remunerate the 
high officers heyond all reasonable ratio, leave to the subaltern 
and to the hard-working inferior, scarcely sufficient to affi^rd an 
existence. 

Under the unchecked control of Ibrahim Pasha, Egypt would 
become a great military Farm, but he knows that *^ the ox must 
not be muzzled as he treads the grain," and that '* the labourer is 
worthy of his hire." The Fellah population under him would 
have an ameliorated lot ; and commerce would be freer, if not 
free. He is opposed to the absurd attempt to rival England, and 
to turn an agricultural into a manufacturing country. In short, 
he has more practical common sense views of affidrs than his 
Father : perhaps derivable from this difference in their relative 
positions, that while the latter began the world with nothing to lose 
and every thing to gain, the other, having abundance to peril, is 
consequently more Conservative in his sentiments. 

The motives for remunerating the heads of Departments in 
Egypt, to such an extravagant and unbounded degree, are de- 
rived principally from two causes. First, a desire to reward 
those who contributed to his advancement ; which policy, and 
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servation of the Monuments had been seriously 
emanated, no living being of his Egyptian dependants 

in numerous instances a sense of gratitudei induces Mohammed 
Ali to allow tihem a share in the benefits which Fortune has placed 
in his hands, although not the patrimony of his ancestors* 
Secondly, a belief that the surest mode of securing fidelity, of 
obtaming effective service, and to prevent peculation, is to place 
his chiefs in possession of princely revenues. But dear-bought 
experience must have long since proved to him, even if at first it 
escaped his clear penetration, that " 1' Appetit vien en mangeant,'* 
and that in proportion as the human mind acquires the means of 
gratifying its avarice, unless restrained by principles of morality 
and of honour — but too little respected even in Europe, but 
totally set at naught by the race to which he belongs — expands 
with increased fiudlities of gratification, and in time becomes 
insatiable. 

It is verified even in his own person and career ; for the same 
Man who, in 1811, would have been satisfied to have been ensured 
the Pashalic of Egypt, has aimed at Arabia, Ethiopia, Greece, 
Candia, Palestine, Syria, Assyria, Cappadocia, Mesopotamia, and 
perhaps at the entire sweep of the Ottoman Empire, if not 
beyond ; nor, although checked in 1840, in schemes of ambition 
to which no mortal can assign a limit, will he ever cease to avail 
of all chances for his aggrandizement, imtil the events of 
his day become registered by the historian amongst " les fidts 
accomplis.'* 

Yet how much baldness is daily witnessed by those who do 
not shut their eyes and ears in Egypt ; who are not intimidated 
by the threats of losing His Hi^mess's favour, or Boghos Bey's 
patronage ; whose consciences are not seared by habit, or bribed 
to silence, if not stimulated to applaud, by participation in Mono- 
polies ! Let us select one example* 

There is a man — the wealthiest individual in Egypt>^Soliman 
Aga-es-Selikdar. He is one of the '' Eakee Aslanl^r^" the Old 
lions, as the Pasha often terms those, who forty yeani ago, as 
common Amaoot soldiers, composed the small " clanjamfry" 
that accompanied the unknown Mohammed Ali into Egypt. 
On the establishment of a new order of things, by the creation, 
in 1820 to 1825, of the regularly disciplined Nizam soldiery, 
many of these old adherents, who were averse to the alteration, 
or, as in the case above mentioned, now knowing how to read 
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dared have opposed them^ or not have scrupulously 
obeyed them. 

or write, were unqualified for service in the new corps, (their 
only merit being devotion to His Highness's person,) were 
superseded in the appointments they had previously held ; and 
while they had still free access to the Court, and permission to 
bask in the sunshine of their Master's smiles, they were either 
unemployed, or appointed to sinecure offices, in both cases 
receiving yearly allowances, amounting frequently to as much as 
10,000 dollars per annum. 

Soliman Aga, already rich, enjoyed this income as His High- 
nesses Sword-bearer ; and has since employed his time in building 
palaces, conducting large estates, navigating boats, or farming 
divers branches of profitable monopoly ; placing his money, and 
the yearly salary he is notoriously the most punctual in exacting 
from the Treasury, at compound-interest, until his wealth is sup- 
posed to surpass calculation. 

When, in 1834, that splendid conception of Napoleon, the 
'' Barrages" of the Nile (which would have been crowned with 
imdoubted success, had the Plans of Monsieur Linant, the Chief 
Engineer, met with the subsequent support to which they were 
entitled,) were commenced at the head of Delta, the Pasha 
appointed another of his " Old Lions," Mahmood Bey, at one 
time Minister at War, Superintendent of the Workmen on the 
Western Side ; and, although formerly only a fiint-cutter in the 
train of Amaoot soldiery, a man of noble appearance, open 
hospitality and munificence, who was well fitted to do all that 
was required, the honours of so great an undertaking. Mahmood 
Bey's tents were on the Western branch ; and the works on the 
Eastern branch requiring a similar supervision, the Pasha selected 
the Selikdar to occupy this latter post. 

The writer had occasion, in conducting the late Commodore 
Daniel Paltenson, and the OfiScers of the United States Liner 
" Delaware,*' who ha(i been paying him a visit at Cairo, over 
the incipient works of the '' Barrages," to hear the following 
incident on the spot, while the blood may be said to have been 
fresh on the ground, pending the appeal to Alexandria. 

Soliman Aga, a few days before our visit, being disgusted at 
the summons from his comfortable palace, and his speculations 
in the Cairo money-market, to take up his residence, during the 
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But, if Mohammed Ali has, to say the least, per- 
mitted the destruction of ancient Monuments, surely, 

dog-days, amongst the trench-making, stone-piling, and other 
preparatory works at the '* Barrages," yet not daring to leave 
without the Pasha's consent, which it would have heen highly 
imprudent even to solicit, resolved to perpetrate something which 
should be so offensive as to cause his removal, relying on old 
recollections for His Highness's pardon. 

Seated at the door of his tent, he amused himself with Rifle 
practice, choosing as a target the stone carried on the head of one 
of the thousands of boys and girls conveying them from the 
boats to the piles, not more than 150 yards from his position. 
Being a capital shot, he ofben hit the stone ; but, as he some- 
times missed his mark, this " Old Lion" killed two unfortunate 
Arab children in two of the latter instances. 

The manly remonstrances of the Europeans, and the consider- 
ation that he had fired enough that day, seeing, as he said, *' that 
his hand trembled," induced him to desist. A report was sent 
to Alexandria ; and, as the wily Amaoot expected, the Pasha 
ordered him back to Cairo ! He was unpunished ; nay, within 
a year, I met him at the Palace in higher favour than ever. 

This is one instance, amongst ten thousand, " quaaque ipsa 
miserrima vidi," where the cruelties and brutality of the Turco- 
Egyptian officers to the imhappy peasantry, went without punish- 
ment ; but, on the other hand, whenever Mohammed Ali's own 
pockets are affected by the suspected or proved fraud of his sub- 
ordinates, while there are fifty instances on record wherein policy 
has induced him to overlook crimes of astoimding magnitude 
amongst his Chiefs, there are many more wherein his wrath has 
descended on the helpless and innocent subaltern. Some persons 
have been made away with, without the public being informed 
of the reason why : amongst others, an old Derweesh — a stranger 
— was hurried out of the Shoobra Gardens by the Pasha's order, 
in October, 1 838, and pitched into the river, with a stone for a 
float — the reason was never known, though shrewdly suspected. 
While penning this note, the Times of 17th September, 1841, 
furnishes an opportunely recent example, that amongst His 
Highness's followers in Egypt, *' one man may steal a horse, 
while another must not look over the hedge." 

From the Alexandria Correspondence, 26th August, 1841. 

** On the 21st ultimo, Mohammed Ali visited his garden at 
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in their stead some Edifices have arisen under his 
enUghtened Government, which shall in fixture ages 

Gabara, near the Lake Mareotis. He demanded the rent of 
this estate, which his Courtiers told him was worth 80,000 
piastres per annam. The Director- General informed him, that 
the loss on the estate amounted to 50,000 piastres. ' How do 
you know that V replied the Pasha. * From the Book-keeper, 
Maallem Wahbi," said the Director. * Let the Book-keeper be 
conducted to the Palace,' said the Pasha : which was done ; and 
the unfortunate man received, by the Pasha's orders, 500 blows of a 
stick on the back in the same Hall where the Sultan's Hatti-Shereef 
had been read a few days previously. The following day the 
Council examined his accounts, which were found to be perfectly 
correct. The man, however, died of the punishment!" On 
such an.act of unjustifiable barbarity comments are needless. 

To return to the " Old Lion." From 1834 to 1840, Soliman 
Aga continued in high favour, and conducted his monetary 
operations, tiU, becoming alarmed last winter for the stability of 
Mohammed All's Government, he showed his anxiety and his 
avarice by the following act, which is a fair sample of the grati- 
tude of such men, no less than of the reliance which, at the hour 
of danger, the Pasha could place, even upon those whom he has 
most pampered. Having now something to lose, or, according 
to the Alexandria remonstrance of last September, " a stake in 
the country," they will all be found to be Conservatives, who 
would strive to emulate " the Vicar of Bray, Sir." 

It has been customary for those employes who cannot obtain 
their pay, in many instances for as long a period as forty-seven 
months, to sell their Certificates of pay to the Jew or other native 
** Serrafis " (not Seraphim), or money-changers, at various prices ; 
losing, for cash, from fifteen to forty per cent., according to the 
latter's opinion of the solidity of the Pasha's Government, 
These certificates of pay, together with tlie other varieties of 
similar tendency, are termed commercially, " Assegni ;" and are 
receivable, by the Treasury, in part payment of some articles of 
government monopoly, sold to the merchants at Cairo by the 
" Deewan-el-Mobeeat," Administration for Sales. Generally 
native linens, and the produce of the Pasha's cotton-looms, are the 
objects for which "assegni " are most'current at the ** Khazneh." 

In the winter of 1840-41, a large stock of these cloths were 
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aitest his benign sway ? Some massive institutions 
of utility or of piety, that will preserve the remem- 

offered for sale* by the Goyemment, at a fixed price. The 
Selikdir saw a chance, by makiug a sudden sacrifice, of covering 
at least half his pay from eventuallities that the fall of Acre had 
rendered possible. He stepped into the market, bought in 
largely of the Cotton cloths, giving the ** cissegni " of his pay in 
payment ; and then instantly resold these cloths at a price greatly 
below the Government, and to the prejudice of their stock in 
hand ! He lost forty per cent, but he got the hard coin ! 

This want of confidence in the hitherto successful star of his 
Master, by a creature of his own creation, in a man who possessed 
millions, roused the ire of Mohammed Ali in the extreme, who 
abused him for his avarice, parsimony, and ingratitude, as every 
thing that was vile. " What," said the Pasha, " do you think 
Mohammed Ali has failed ?" 

His Highness cut off Soliman Aga's pension, and ordered him 
never to appear before him again. He would have done more, 
but Soliman Aga's appeal touched his heart. " For whom," 
said he, '' am I hoarding ? I am an old man — ^a poor, useless 
old man (and here he wept), who have no children to whom to 
bequeath my property. It will all return to you — ^it is for you 
it has been collected, and it is for you I am parsimonious. 
Suffer me to indulge my desire to leave something worthy of 
your acceptance ; and, during the short time I shall snuff the 
odour of your presence, do not upbraid me for thinking only of 
yo«r good /" 

'* It is a long lane that has no turning," says the Pasha to 
himself. *' I must let these fellows rob me, and must wink, even 
if I cared a fig about it, at their cruelties to the people ; because 
they are only accumulating for me, and saving me the trouble 
and the expense of collection. If I want the money, I can take 
it from them at any moment, while they are living ; and I am 
the only creditor, who gets paid any thing, when they are dead." 
Thus the great fish swallows those of a middling size, and these 
in their turn swallow the lesser fishes ; but the finale of all in 
Egypt is, that the Leviathan sucks great, medium-sized, and 
small, into his capacious and comprehensive maw. 

A curious parallel might be drawn between Mohammed Ali 
and Runjeet Singh, whose characters, success, and motives of 
action, so singularly resemble each other. It was part of the 
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brance of their founder ? To read the Report, and 
other State^paperS; containing the lists and statistics 

system of the latter despot, when each of his Omras handed in, 
at the dose of every year, the accounts of the Provinces subjected 
to his administration, and presented the balance that resulted to 
his master's credit, always to mulct the administrator of a sum, 
varied according to the Maharajah's discretion, for peculation and 
embezzlement; and the larger the balance which the zeal of the 
Emeer had brought to the treasury, the greater the amount of 
which this functionary was fined, Runjeet Singh conceiving 
(perhaps judiciously) that the Emeer could not be so green as to 
place so large a balance against himself, unless he had, in a still 
greater proportion, lined his own pockets, 

. It is much the same in Egypt in substance, though accom- 
plished by a different method. When a great man dies, he is 
always found to be in debt to the Pasha, who pensions his family, 
and takes over all his property, which thenceforward becomes 
" Beylik,** of or belonging to the Government. 

For the present, further anecdotes are imnecessary to the pur- 
pose, though one's soid shudders at the atrocities witnessed, or 
heard of. The horrible tale of Mehree Bey's inspectorship in 
the Thebaid> during the winter of 1840-41, would contain details 
of imexampled tortures ; such as beating the unfortunate Fellah 
Women on their naked breasts, to extort their confession of the 
refuge places whither their male relatives had fled, vainly hope- 
ing thereby to save themselves firom the ranks of the Conscrip- 
tion, or to ascertain if the females knew where the last pani, 
coveted for the Ferdee of 1841 — Hegira 1257, in advance — had 
been secreted. These things occurred at Esne and elsewhere. 

The narrative of an outrage, committed by the Government 
officers at Thebes, in Upper Egypt, on two French Gentlemen, 
Monsieur Prisse and the Count de Yergennes, in March 1841, 
may be consulted in No. 34, of the " Manzari Shark," Smyrna, 
7th May, 1841 — by those who are curious in tales of injustice 
and oppression, or who wish for facts to repel the continued 
asseveration of interested parties in behalf of the much vaunted 
regeneration of Egypt. I have yet to learn, whether any, or 
what, satisfaction has been obtained for these gentlemen ; which, 
on my departure j&om Egypt, His Highness seemed inclined to 
refuse. 
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of philanthropic and excellent institutions^ so numer- 
ous and varied, any one, who had not been in Egypt, 
would suppose, that the time-honoured, but crum- 
bling relics of antiquity had been replaced by 
modem constructions of a more durable nature, 
and on a grander scale. We will not pause on the 
Fortifications around Alexandria, built "for the 
nonce f many of them placed in such judicious 
positions as to be beyond the range of any attack- 
ing naval force, or of materials that would not 
stand two broadsides of a Frigate. We will pass 
over the numberless chip-and-plaster Palaces at 
Cairo, Alexandria, or elsewhere, whose *' distance 
lends enchantment to the view.'* We dwell not on 
a few tawdry and already half-dilapidated Fountains 
at Cairo — sadly contrasting with the solid masonry 
of the Caliphate ; nor on the Schools, Hospitals or 
Depots, useful in themselves, but in many cases 
little superior to the Bams of a good English farm, 
in many others inferior in proportions, ^nd still less 
remarkable for their state of repair. Nothing is 
necessary to be said about Manufactories, but few 
of which are now in full operation ; as internally 
the machinery, and, externally the ephemeral con- 
structions, when new, were nothing extraordinary, 
and now that they are perhaps fifteen years old, 
are fast hastening to decay. All of these, as before 
stated, look great things on Paper, but in themselves 
have no intrinsic merits, as the merest glance will 
convince the beholder. All the preceding may, or 
may not, be useful to the improvement of the 
country, or conducive to the amelioration of the 
people ; we are here speaking of them architec- 
turally, and with reference to their durability and 
grandeur as Buildings, while examining whether the 
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edifices erected since 1816, in Egypt, can be spoken 
of, in the same breath, as substitutes for those now* 
lost remains of Pharaonic epochs, which even in 
their ruins o'ertowered by their giant proportions 
the puny efforts of to-day. 

One Mosque at the Citadel of Cairo, which, in 
the twelve years the insignificant number of work- 
men have been employed in its erection, has not- 
yet reached more than half its intended elevation, 
will, if completed, be all that Cairo will possess, 
after the lapse of fifty years, to reveal the piety of the 
Pasha. To erect this Mosque, that Hall, whose 
extent and grandeur attested the magnificence of a 
Yoosef-Selah-ed-deen (Salladin) has been destroyed 
'. — the granite columns sawn into slabs and blocks, 
save four, that were transferred, after incredibly 
ludicrous difficulties, to Alexandria. 

Referring the reader to those admirably correct 
Views of Cairo, published by Robert Hay, Es(|., to / 
the plate of Joseph's Hall, for a remembrance of ' 

another edifice that has been destroyed since 1820, 
I invite the traveller to stand on that battery, the 
muzzles of whose guns are always pointed over the 
faithful inhabitants of Cairo, and looking from this 
elevation upon the Mosques and Minarets, Colleges 
and Fountains, Khans and Wakalehs, that so 
proudly recal the piety of the *' Khaleefehs," and the 
commercial riches of El-Qaherah, when with fi-ee 
trade she was the emporium of the world ; let him 
only look at Sultan Hassan, as a specimen of 
Arabesque grandeur and perfection of masonry, and 
then turn his head to the Pasha's Mosque — even 
with such models before their eyes ! 

Descend to Alexandria. Here the new Light- 
house will, on completion, be a respectable and 

G 
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highly useful building; but, knowing the munifi- 
cence of the Pasha, and warned in the *' Report ** of 
the existence, at that place, of a '* Commission of 
Ornament," you are impatient at delay, and bid 
your Donkey-driver to guide you to the new Square 
of that city. 

You have heard much of Egyptian piety ; you 
have all along been told, that the Pasha is looked 
upon (in Europe) as the Defender of Islam against 
the " Giaour " innovations of the Sultan, and you 
have seen, that the only Mosque upon which he 
has ever expended a para (except of course the 
Mausoleum of the Imam-es-Shafeyee, which is his 
£amily cemetery), is not completed, owing to ' the 
indifference with which its construction is regarded. 
You shall now judge of Egyptian taste — ^not the 
Pasha's alone, but the result of many a morning 
lost in consultations and committees, by Engineers, 
Architects, and Builders, of all nations, who were 
desired by this *' Commission of Ornament," the 
utility and composition of which has called forth, 
in page 124, Dr. Bowring's panegyrics, to give in a 
design for an Ornamental Monument for Alexandria, 
worthy of that City's ancient associations, of His 
Highness, and of themselves. 

You see a httle ObeUsk, too thick for its length 
(which is about twelve feet), of oriental-alabaster, 
supported by a pedestal, which, in dimensions, would 
suflEice for that stupendous Obehsk of Kamac, 
standing^ in an artificial moat or basin of conchologi- 
cal combination, or form, of the same material — the 
most imsightly, mean, ridiculous, useless and insig- 
nificant little object you ever beheld ! Yet this is 
positively the effect of combined intellect, aided by 
emanations of Consular constructiveness : a '' pas- 
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ticcio " in which few friends of the Government have 
not had a finger. 

You turn round, and curious to learn what the 
opinion of a Native may be as to its merits, ask 
your donkey-driver to describe the details. He 
likens it to a rather clumsy and quadrilateral Im- 
paling-Pin, stuck on the butt of a huge mallet, and 
set in a capacious basin of Oyster shells : in fact, he 
says, that is a '' Khazzook," in which opinion, biting 
your lips at the " take in " your expectations have 
encountered, you mentally coincide. 

You ride away towards the celebrated Needles of 
Cleopatra, by which are erroneously designated the 
ObeUsks of a Thotmes, surcharged by a Ramses ; re- 
flecting on your way upon the vanity of all human 
expectations, and at the incongruity of the things 
you see and hear at Alexandria. You have already 
heard of a deaf President to the Philharmonic 
Society, but, unless you had been told, you would 
not have believed that the greatest triumph British 
local diplomacy ever achieved over French influence 
in Egypt, before 1840, was in relation to this little 
alabaster deformity ? In compliment to the Palace, 
which the well-judged munificence of the French 
Government had caused to be erected at Alexan- 
dria, for their efficient Representatives, it was origin- 
ally intended to place this alabaster monument in 
the Square immediately opposite the Palace en- 
* trance. British diplomacy, jealous at the distinc- 
tion, roused itself to the urgency of the question, 
and after unheard-of difficulties succeeded, by a re- 
monstrance, energetic, probably, because it was on 
a Nationally unimportant subject, in getting this 
architectural abortion removed about twenty yards 
higher up the Square ! And there it will stand, an 
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evidence of modern Alexandrian tastCy (how .mourn- 
fully fallen off from the days of Ptolemaic magnifi- 
cence!) and a record of British success over French 
indifference, till becoming corroded with the saline 
atmosphere of the sea, in a very few years it will 
have scaled to pieces. 

Arrived at the Needles, you see one erect and 
the other lying on the sand, greatly injured by the 
abrasions of footsteps and the chippings of visitors. 
You remember, that one is said to belong to the 
English Government — by some maintained to be 
by right of conquest on the evacuation of Menou — 
by others, owing to its subsequent donation by 
Mohammed Ali. Indifferent to this question, you 
mourn over the fallen Monolith ; and reflect, that 
had good taste been an inherent principle or com- 
ponent part of this *' Commission of Ornament ;*' or 
had the Pasha wished to give an instance of his 
desire to preserve one single stone of the Ancient 
Monuments, it would have cost less than ^4,000, 
(which is the amount said to be expended on that 
alabaster failure,) and perhaps a month's labour of 
the crew of one of those eleven useless Line-of-battle 
ships, lying idle in the western harbourj to have 
transported the fallen Obelisk, miscalled Cleopatra's, 
to the centre of the Square of Alexandria, and there 
to have raised it. At vast expense, and with infi- 
nite trouble, the French have taken the Obelisk 
from Luqsor — Thebes — and raised it in Paris ; but 
it has been a work too vast for the narrow-minded- 
ness of Alexandria, too unimportant for the preser- 
vation of one Egyptian relic by Mohammed Ali, to 
bring the fallen, and hourly deteriorating. Obelisk 
of Thotmes, one short mile from its lowly site, and 
proudly elevate it in the new City. 
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While you are hunting in vain all over Alexan- 
dria, for further evidences of the utility of this 
vaunted *' Commission of Ornament," you cannot 
help passing occasionally by our little friend the 
alabaster " Khazzook," when you are struck with 
the application of the following Story to it, and to 
numberless other things, that meet your eye. and 
ear during your travels in Egypt. 

A Jew once advertised in a country town, that 
on a certain evening, he would give specimens of 
Ventriloquism, in the style of the celebrated Mat- 
thews; and at the appointed time a large concourse 
attended his exhibition. He commenced, but had 
not proceeded far, when the audience perceiving 
that his attempts were not in the slightest degree 
like the original, and that the Jew could do nothing 
to amuse them, interrupted him with hisses, and 
with cries of " off, " " off." At first he paid no 
attention, but continued his humble efforts ; till the 
indignation of the abused audience, and the vocife- 
rations of " swindle," " swindle" — rendered it neces- 
sary, for his personal safety, to come forward and 
explain. This he did in the most magnanimous 
manner, and escaped punishment by saying : 

'* Latish and Shentlemensh ! I vil not dishpoot te 
point vit you : — it ish a Shfindle !" 

That it is a Swindle will be the result of your 
calm, dispassionate, and impartial investigation into 
the present state of Egypt, and its praise-bespat- 
tered amelioration under Mohammed Ali. 

But, although Mohammed Ali has not spared 
or protected the ancient Monuments of Egypt, and 
has not, in lieu of those which he has destroyed, 
erected Edifices remarkable for utility, taste, or 
magnificence, it may be supposed that, as the 
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" Defender of Islam/' (according to the opinions of 
his European partisans, but not according to the 
convictions of the Muslim population) that^ at any 
rate, he has done his utmost to encourage that sup- 
position, by endowments of Mosques, Baths, Foun- 
tains, and other pious buildings ; and by keeping in 
good repair those splendid and innumerable vestiges 
of Mahommedan patriotism, and religious grandeur, 
that he found scattered all over Egypt on his usur- 
pation, but existing in greatest profusion at Cairo. 
When Mohammed Ali appropriated to himself 
the Soil, the water, the men, and the animals of 
Eg3rpt,* and displaced all the Multezzims, farmers^ 
and rightful owners of those lands he is converting 
into Chifliks, he made a similar appropriation of the 
Revenues of all those Mahommedan Mosque, or 
Church-lands, the rents and profits from the culti- 
vation of which had been devoted, at different 
periods since the conquest of Amer, to the support 
of the Uleyma, Sheykhs, and other members of 
the Church and Law, and the restoration and 
maintenance of the Mosques, Colleges, Courts, 
Schools, and multifarious pubUc institutions of 

* Vide No. 1, page 26 — ** Chiflik" system, and then read the 
following extract from the Malta Times, No. 20, 20th August, 
1841 — Alexandria, 6th August, 1841. 

" His Highness has taken to himself many villages, the poor 
Fellahs heing in arrears of taxes. He has also sought all those 
who, from time to time, left their villages, and found employ- 
ment in the houses of Franks, where some of them have served 
for years as domestic servants. Groups of these poor wretches 
were taken, handcuffed together, and sent off to their respective 
villages," 

And this is now going on, with increasing violence since the 
Sultan has ordered the Hatti-shereef of Gulhane to be carried 
into execution in Egypt ! 
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educational^ religious, or elemosynary utility, which 
under so many designations, abounded in Egypt. 

The main plea, urged in excuse for this " fell 
swoop," was, that these Revenues were used by 
the Trustees for their own luxury, and to continue 
their corrupt administrative intrigues, thus divert- 
ing these incomes from the purposes for which they 
had been bequeathed. To a great extent the plea 
was just; but there is a vast difference between 
instituting a salutary system of control over the 
corruptions of pampered priestcraft, and taking 
away from them the means for their continuation of 
their lawful duties to the religion and the people. 
It might have been even justifiable to turn the sur^ 
plus of their revenues, after legitimately providing 
for their support, and for the duration of the places 
dedicated to then* use, into a channel differing from 
the immediate objects of the legacy, but in other 
respects equally useful to the safety and welfare of 
the community at large. 

On taking all their vested Revenues from the re- 
presentatives of the Church and Law, the Pasha 
allowed them pensions and offices, compensating, 
in some degree, for the loss of their wealth, and 
undertook to meet all expenditures required by 
them for the preservation of their places of worship, 
and for the education of the people ; which last 
duty was, of all others, the most necessary and 
sacred. Whether the Pasha, in these former res- 
pects, has or has not kept faith with the Moham- 
medan Clergy, is foreign to our purpose. Truly, if 
poverty be a proof of sanctity, and miserable sub- 
serviency be ecclesiastical virtue, the present Mo- 
hammedan Clergy of Egypt are beyond all praise. 
They are seldom or never paid, in a country where 
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the salaries of Army and Navy are frequently two 
and three years in arrear, and they subsist on the 
still sublime charity of the Muslim population. 

But not a sixpence, so far as I have been able to 
learn, has been for many long years expended by 
the Government to support or repair one single 
Mosque,* College, School, Tomb, Fountain, Khan, 
or Wakaleh, (to found some of which millions must 
have been expended under the Caliphate) and 
they are in consequence all falling into decay ; save 
where some individual repairs them, as an act of 
piety, or more generally of expiation, by a volun* 
tary contribution. There may be some exceptions, 
but they are unknown to me; and this not for want 
of local inquiry. 

Not only are they falling into ruin, but in some 
instances meet the fate of the Propyleia of Kamac ; 
for the materials of the Tomb of Melek-el-Aadel, 
(to say nothing of Joseph's Hall,) are now being, 
and have been for three years in progress of being, 
carried off to construct " Sajcias'* and buildings on 
Ibrahim Pasha*s farm at ** Koobbe." Such proceed- 
ings may be a,n evidence of the much-vaimted tole^ 
ration ? 

Thus, therefore, besides destroying the Monu- 
ments of remote Egjrptian antiquity, the civilising 
and praise^bespattered ruler of Egypt has not erect-^ 
ed any substitutes worthy of the slightest notice, 
nor has he preserved those great and noble Edifices 

* The exceptions to the above may» I believe, be limited to 
the " Imam-es-Shaleyee" — to the house of the " Cadee" — and to 
some white- washhigs in the '* Mooristan ;** about which a great 
flourish was made some four years back, but the condition of 
those miserable Lunatics herein confined, has not been ameliorated, 
vhateyer " Son Excellence" Clot Bey, may say to the pontrary^ 
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belonging to the religion, of which he is so errone- 
ously termed the Defender and Representative. 

If, here and there, a traveller perceives a row of 
buildings at Cairo, which, from the freshness of the 
alternated lines of red ochre and whitewash, have 
the appearantje of renovation, he is assured, that, 
where it has not been done at private expense, it 
belongs to those three days of Government rejoic- 
ings and illuminations at the close of 1834; when 
every Quarter (at its own expense of course,) was 
compelled to pay homage to the triumphal entry of 
Ibrahim Pasha, after the victories of Konia, and the 
peace of Kutaya. 

It was about the same time also, that those 
" Mustabas" (evidence concerning the demolition of 
which is to be foimd in the inestimable " Modem 
Egyptians,*' page 351, supplement No. 3,) were 
removed from the streets of Cairo, or despoiled of 
their fair proportions; thus depriving the trades- 
man and the purchaser of the benefit of those com- 
fortable and sheltered resting-places, and the City 
of a great portion of its oriental appearance. It 
was given in palliation of this act of wanton tjrranny, 
that these " Mustabas** were in the way of traffic 
and intercourse : but it is strange, that they were 
not considered in the way, when, before Mohammed 
All's time, and prior to the existence of any of his 
Monopolies, Caravans from the heart of Africa, and 
from Central Asia, met in the Bazars of Cairo, the 
merchants and the commodities of every country 
of the earth. When El-Qaherah stood proudly 
pre-eminent as the " Mother of the World," these 
'^Mustabas" were not in the way; but now that 
her African Caravans have, save in the importations 
of Slaves, dwindled into insignificence ; that her 
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Marts are deteriorating, if not ruined, by the loss of 
her old connection with India, and with other parts 
of the Asiatic Continent or Islands ; that her Waka- 
lehs and Khans are empty ; her Shops half open ; 
her Bazars but the semblance of what they once 
were ; her Merchants bankrupts ; on6 third of the 
extensive City in ruins,, and the rest reduced in 
occupants, is it not solemn mockery to cant about 
traffic and intercourse 9 

The reason why every shopkeeper was compelled, 
by armed force, in 1834-35, to curtail his " Mus- 
taba ;" to reduce the space, which qustom and law 
had for centuries allotted for the distribntion of his 
wares and the accommodation of his customers, at 
his own expense, was, because the Hareem wished 
to ride through the streets of Cairo in a rattle-trap 
four-in-hand carriage, whenever the Ladies liked to 
take the air, or to go shopping ; and every shop- 
keeper in Cairo, besides being inconvenienced, had 
" to pay the piper !" Yet the removal of these use- 
ful appendages to an Eastern- Bazar not many 
degrees from the Tropic, has been blazoned forth 
by publishing sycophants as another instance of 
"civilisation et regeneration!" — ^rot the terms! 

Whether the alteration in the Great Square (the 
Esbekeeyeh) of Cairo, may, or may not, be an im- 
provement, is a matter of opinion^ The intercourse 
between the City, and the river at the port of 
" Boolac/* has for five years been obstructed, and 
held by a circuitous route ; because, after breaking 
up the old road, there was no money to expend in 
erecting two small Bridges. The same reason (un- 
doubtedly valid, if the Pasha had been defending 
his Father's inheritance against the unjust attacks of 
a foreign invader, but inadmissible, as a legitimate 
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excuse, in a case of the rebellion of a usurping 
vassal against the sovereign jurisdiction of his Lord 
— his temporal and spiritual Master,) is given for 
the suspension, during the last two years, of the 
building-mania of Abbass Pasha, His Highness's 
grandson, and Governor of Cairo : who, in 1838-9, 
seized every mason, turner, carpenter, stone-cutter, 
and building-artisan, as well as every donkey, camel, 
cart, and *' Fooaleh," (children employed at Id. to 
l^rf. per diem,) belonging to the Corporations of 
dustmen, scavengers, &c., and kept them at work, 
for about three months, upon the outer walls of this 
Palace-that-was-to-be. This piece of arrogant self- 
ishness, not to speak of the serious inconvenience 
and loss to private individuals, who were thus arbi- 
trarily deprived of the means of repairing their 
dwellings, after a conflagration, that in one Quarter 
alone had consumed about 340 of the best houses 
in the City, caused the far more heinous (in the 
Pasha's eye) delay of Government works; and 
amongst other things, the non-construction of the 
two Esbekedyeh bridges. Abbass Pasha, whose 
phrenological conformation sufficiently explains his 
most unnatural propensities, received a ^'whigging^' 
for the latter misdemeanour ; and the circuit-wall of 
his Palace is but half completed. Want of money 
forced him to relinquish his darling project of having 
a larger house than either his Grandfather or his 
Uncle ; and want of money to expend in any meful 
purpose, will be the reason advanced for the destruc- 
tion of the Antiquities, or for suffering the public 
and religious Edifices of Muslim Egypt to moulder 
into decay. 

But a friend of the Government insinuates that 
Cairo has been improved in the last thirteen years 
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by the removal of those immense Hills of rubbish, 
which surrounded the environs of the City, and by 
the conversion of their sites into Olive-groves and 
luxuriant plantations. Admitted : but this great 
and noble achievement is due to Ibrahim Pasha, 
and to him alone ; who, at his individual expense, 
levelled these mountains, and converted them into 
plantations, as deservedly lucrative to his own 
purse, as they are agreeable to the eye and bene- 
ficial to the health of the people. For this, Ibra- 
him Pasha alone deserves, and has, the thanks of a 
grateful population. There was one of these hills 
which lying between the " Bab-el-Hadeed," or Iron 
gate, and His Highness' Gardens at Shoobra, which 
Mohammed Ali insisted on removing at his own 
expense, although Ibrahim requested to be allowed 
its performance. Like every other work of the 
Egyptian Government, it had, in April last, taken 
three years to arrive at about three-fourths of a 
completion, which the vigorous administration of 
Ibrahim Pasha would have accomplished in six 
months. 

To Ibrahim Pasha's horticultural tastes, and to 
his desire to turn the resources of Egypt's prolific 
soil into a more natural direction, are the inhabi- 
tants of Cairo indebted for those delightful retreats 
at Rhoda Gardens, and for the noble plantations at 
Boolac Island, and at the Ghezeeret-el-Warak, 
generously thrown open to the public. But it is 
not his fault if advantage has been taken of his 
munificence: for that singularly unavailable and 
incomprehensible construction, the Conchological 
Grotto, situated in the French garden at Rhoda, 
which is said to have cost some ^3000, was built 
during his absence in Syria ; and, although not like 
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the alabaster " Khazzook*' at Alexandria, an emana- 
tion from the architectural constructiveness of the 
lauded " Commission of Ornament/' and not de- 
signed by a European, it stands a monimaent of the 
advantages derivable from the education, at a cost 
of (£6000, and after a sojourn of thirteen years, of 
an Armenian in England; and with numberless 
other trifles, the history of which, though suffi- 
ciently ludicrous, it is not worth while losing time 
at present to narrate, may, with perfect justice be 
classed amongst the " Shfindles." 

If I have entered more fully into those minor 
details, than the reader may peradventure consider 
necessary to my subject, in tendering an apology 
for the tedium of such remarks, I would respectfiilly 
inform him, that, by so doing, I have furnished him 
with facts to rebut any denial of my assertion ; that 
in destrojdng the Ancient Monuments of Egypt, the 
present Government of that country has been influ- 
enced by avarice, wantonness, and negligence, and 
has not replaced them by any substitutes of modem 
era, worthy of being taken in extenuation of their 
barbarian desecrations. 

Having treated on the number and variety of the 
Ruins, which Time had spared during three thousand 
years, to melt away '^like the snaw-wreaths in 
thaw," before the fiction of civilization that still 
blinds the world to the deeds of the present Go- 
vernor of Egypt, a train of association naturally 
brings me to the consideration of the Museum ; the 
establishment of which, although suggested to the 
Pasha some years prior to his visit, was again urged 
on Mohammed Ali's attention in 1838, by the 
learned author of the Report* on Egypt. 

* Vide Report, page 61 — Commission of Public Monuments. 
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To do this properly, and with due regard to the 
multifarious motives, interests, and occurrences 
with such subject interwoven, the writer is com- 
pelled to take a wider range of narrative, and to 
grapple with subjects awfiilly dangerous. Others, 
in his situation, would possibly have avoided these 
questions, by following the rule (observable, with 
few exceptions, in modem writings upon Egypt) of 
passing over in silence all those proceedings of the 
Egyptian Government, of which the disclosure 
would dispel the day-dreams of civilization and 
philanthropy His Highness's partisans so industri- 
ously foster, or awaken the public in Europe from 
their Egyptian hallucinations. Incidentally, some 
would perhaps hint, in a distant and cautious man- 
ner, at affairs, to which it is inconvenient or impo- 
litic directly to allude; or, putting on '^Scarpini 
di seta," would tread so ''gingerly," that their 
footsteps would leave no trail on the ground, 
whereon an impartial inquirer might desire to track 
them. Their way, however, is not my way. I 
have always experienced the truth of the sentence, 

" Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains." 

But, it is possible that I should not have entered so 
folly upon the arcana of Consular relations, as one 
of the means used by Mohammed Ali for his 
aggrandizement, had I not, in consulting Dr. Bow- 
ring's Report on Egypt, while preparing the statistics 
of Egyptian Cotton, published in No. 1 of the 
present Series, encountered observations, that have 
left me only the choice of one of two alternatives. 
Either by my silence, as an old Egyptian Consul, I 
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must have allowed myself to be classed amongst 
those who are considered to have sacrificed the 
honour and the interests of the Nations they repre- 
sented in exchange for the patronage of the Egjrp- 
sian Government ; or adopt the more straight-for- 
ward course of denying their application to me or 
mine, leaving Dr. Bowring's cap to fit those who 
feel disposed to wear it. 

In a note (page 32) of my preceding number, I 
entered a protest against some of the exceptions 
that the author of the Report had been pleased to 
make with respect to the conduct of European 
Consuls in Egypt. I referred the reader to 
Page 15 — Monopolies and Consular Influence, 
81 — Consuls at Alexandria, 
117, 118 — Consuls: should know the lan- 
guage of the country : Consular protections. 
—Report on Egypt and Candia, by John Bowring ; 
presented to both Houses of Parliament, by com- 
mand of Her Majesty : London ; 1841 — 
and now crave his indulgence, while I pass in review 
the clauses I repudiate. 

In the first of these pages above alluded to, after 
laying at the door of the Consular body at Alex- 
andria, the odium of sanctioning and encouraging 
the Monopolies of the Pasha, and asserting that 
their connection with the Egjrptian Government 
destroys their official efficiency, the author of the 
Report excepts '' the Consuls-general of England, 
France, Austria, Russia, and Spain f and then pro- 
ceeds to show why the fact, that the rest are 
'^ merchants, who deal largely in the commodities 
of the coimtry," &c. places them in a less '^ honour- 
able and efficient position." 

The creation by the Pasha of his system of 
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Monopolies, and their encouragement, owing to the 
negligence, or to their participation in the unfair 
benefits accruing from them, of European Consuls, 
as well as to the utter indifference to Egyptian 
commercial interests of their respective Governments, 
is a charge in which I will cheerfiiUy '^go the 
entire " with Dr. Bowring. The system was esta- 
blished long before my time ; and in spite of the 
frequent, though disregarded, remonstrances of the 
independent merchant. I dispute the application 
of some of the exceptions, but not the fact ; for a 
Report, which, in 1837, I had the honour of draw- 
ing up and submitting to President Van Buren of 
the United States, contained observations in sub- 
stance the same, but without many exceptions. 

Passing onward, after laying so heavy a charge 
against all the Alexandria Consuls, and then ex- 
cepting five of their number, designated by the 
national flags they respectively hoist. Dr. Bowring, 
in page 81, favours us with a " List of the Consuls 
and principle Attaches of the Consulates at Alex- 
andria (Egypt)" — wherein, by name, and by colom-s, 
each individual of that body, at the period of the 
author's visit, is made conspicuous. 

Whether on the part of Dr. Bowring intention- 
ally or otherwise, it becomes in consequence an 
easy and a pleasant task, for the reader of the 
Report, to deduct the five exceptions made above, 
and to leave the odium of sanctioning and uphold- 
ing the Pasha's Monopolies appended to all those 
gentlemen, who do not represent England, France, 
Austria, Russia and Spain I 

Leaving the rest to fight their own battles, I 
must at once deny, in favour of my Father, the 
American Consul, the truckling policy so poUtely 
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ascribed to him. Unauthorized^ and^ so far as I at 
present know, utterly unsanctioned by the United 
States' Consul, (who, if he deems it worth while, is 
fiiUy able to repel such insinuations) I assume all 
the responsibilities of endeavouring, with all defer- 
ence, to expose the unfairness of the Doctor's 
observations, and the fallacies into which the Public 
would fall, were they guided by the Report alone, 
in their appreciation of parties in Egypt- 
Having had the honour of representing the United 
States of America, first in the capacity of Vice 
Consul, and subsequently as Consul, from 1832 to 
the close of 1840, 1 may be excused at feeling 
some jealousy for the honour and efficiency of an 
Office, filled to the satisfaction of the Government I 
served, and with the hearty approbation of all 
American citizens, who, during the eight years of 
my honorary functions, visited Cairo, the field of 
my jurisdiction. At the time when Dr. Bowring 
visited Egypt I was absent in America, till within 
a week or two of his departure ; and, consequently, 
have not the honour of being known to him. Lest 
any misapprehension should arise relative to my 
varied mercantile and other avocations in Egypt, I 
may be permitted to mention, that, although like 
every individual European in a country, wherein 
every branch of industry or enterprise, every item 
of commerce, and every avenue to advancement, is 
a Monopoly of Mohammed Ali and of his Prime 
Minister, Boghos Joussouff Bey, I have had various 
and extensive connections vrith the Egyptian Go- 
vernment in all its ramifications, yet, that I have 
constantly opposed my feeble hand, and raised my 
humble voice, against a System I have always repro- 
bated, and the unceasing, and I fear almost inter- 
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minable, continuance of which is the main reason 
why I am devoting an idle hour in London to this 
exposition. Perfectly able to substantiate what is 
herein stated, I crave the Reader's pardon for this 
personal digression, which is not dictated by egotism, 
but simply by a desire to convince him, that, as an 
old Egyptian, I speak " avec connaissance de cause ;'* 
and that, if I make bold to attack mystification, I 
feel easy in the consciousness of being able, on 
Egyptian subjects, to ward off all justifiable and feiir 
attacks. — ** Transeat." 

Continuing to page 117-18 ; again does a sweep- 
ing clause remove, from the Consular body in Eg3rpt, 
the credit '^ of independent action or influence,'' at 
the same time that, by exception, it holds up to 
universal admiration the disinterested, self-denying, 
immaculate, and irreproachable Representatives of 
Great Britain, France, Austria, Russia, Spain, and 
(save the mark! to the former five this time is 
added) of Belgium! Whether in wantonness, or 
in indifference, from honest conviction, or froni 
misinformation, on the part of the reporter, it is 
out of my power to judge ; but the result of the 
Reader accompanying me, through the paragraphs 
I have quoted firom the Report, can only be this 
opinion — that, on the part of the Consuls-general 
of the exempted six nations, every proper and due 
remonstrance was made against the Pasha's system 
of Monopoly, unbiassed by partiality, unprejudiced 
by interest, and in spite of all kinds of temptations ; 
while all the rest. Nine in number, have, by con- 
nection with the Pasha and the violation of their 
official duties, become part and parcel of the System 
itself. 

In proceeding to an analysis of the truth of such 
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conclusions, it becomes necessary to remark, that 
throughout the Levant, there are various catego- 
ries, in which the Consuls of the different Chris- 
tian nations represented are to be classed ; and it 
would have been well if these distinctions had been 
observed by Dr. Bowring, who exonerates from 
participation in Monopolies the men who are paid 
handsome Salaries by the Governments they repre- 
sent ; but, while he charges the Consuls who are 
either not paid at all, or have only trifling allowances, 
and, consequently, are solely dependent on their mer- 
cantile affairs, with the sanction of those Monopolies 
upon which so many of them have fattened, he does 
not allow in extenuation of the latter^s supposed 
inefficiency, that they are in a very different position 
from the class he admires. He ought surely to 
have blamed the parsimony of the Governments 
they respectively represent, for not putting them 
on the footing of the immaculate six, rather than 
have blamed the rest for undertaking, in the only 
way any man can in Egypt, commercial operations in 
connection vdth the greatest and most exclusive of 
all merchants, Mohammed Ali ? 

The Reader at once perceives, that this distinc- 
tion, unnoticed in the Report, makes a very wide 
difference in official merits or efficiency between the 
Six and the Nine ; but we will put them altogether 
into one crucible, and, after skimming off from the 
heterogeneous mixture an undue proportion of 
dross, we obtain the following results : — 

The Consuls-general of England, France, Russia, 
Austria, Sardinia, and Spain (though the unfortu- 
nate state of the finances of the latter country 
causes the stipend to be almost nominal) have 
handsome Salaries allowed them, fully adequate to 
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the support of their official characters^ and have not 
the permission to trade. 

The Consuls-general of Holland and Belgium 
have moderate Salaries, and full permission to trade. 

The Consuls-general, or Consuls, of Naples, Swe- 
den, Denmark, Prussia, America, Tuscany, and 
Greece, have either no Salary or allowances at all, 
or so trifling -that they are dependent upon their 
own resources. In some instances, these allowances 
are derived from fees of office ; in others, they are 
covered by the Treasury of the nation they repre- 
sent. All of them trade, and unavoidably, because 
their Consular appointments are merely honourable 
and gratifying accessories to their mercantile posi- 
tion. 

In addition to the above superior official charac- 
ters, there are Consuls, Vice-Consuls, or Consular- 
Agents of all nations at Cairo, and at other cities in 
Egypt ; but, with the exception of the English, 
French, Austrian, and Sardinian, who, at Cairo, 
are salaried officers, some with and some without 
permission to trade, they are all dependent on com- 
mercial pursuits. 

But what will be the surprise of the reader, after 
the exceptions made by the author of the Report, 
to find the odium of having sanctioned and en- 
couraged the Pasha in his atrocious system of 
Monopolies (conceived and estabhshed by him alone) 
transferred herein from the shoulders of the non- 
stipended, and, consequently less independent Con- 
suls, the Representatives of Nations less powerful in 
themselves, or more indifferent to the progress of 
events in Egypt, to the backs of their high-salaried, 
and, therefore, less excusable quondam colleagues, 
the early Representatives of England, of France, 
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and of Austria, the very men whose Governments 
are the most powerful, whose Communities are the 
most interested in freedom of commerce, the very 
Nations exempted by Dr. Bowring ! — 

** For 'tis the sport, to have the engineer 
Hoist with his own petard 
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The reader will observe that I have excluded the 
Consuls-general of Russia from this latter view, 
and allowed the exemptions of the Report in their 
favour to stand ; and I have done so advisedly. 

Previously to the passage of the Balkan, and the 
peace of Adrianople between Russia and the Otto- 
man Empire, (events of 1828 — 9) Egypt was too 
insignificant in the range of Russian Diplomacy, for 
her to care about the " personnel " of her Consu- 
lates in that country, or for us to trouble ourselves 
about them. After an interregnum of about three 
years, the Muscovite government included Egypt in 
their high nominations, and the gentlemen they 
selected to fill their Consular offices were such as 
Russia wisely appoints in every quarter of the 
globe, eminently qualified for the high posts they 
occupy. Would to Heaven, that the subjects of 
all other Nations had motives to be as proud of the 
efficiency of their Diplomatic and Consular represen- 
tatives, as, with every reason, have the varied races 
who bend to the will of the Czar of Muscovy ! In 
Egypt, they have held a most dignified position ; 
and while their official character has been sustained 
with an enviable, but unostentatious, superiority, 
their personal merits have secured admiration and 
respect. Who can forget that Colonel du Hamel, 
after the unfeeling refusal of another Consul-gene- 
ral, whose Nation was never backward in the cause 
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of mercy, to mediate in their behalf, went down to 
the Palace late at night, and, by his manly remon- 
strances with Mohammed Ali in person, saved 
seventeen unfortunate Syrian sailors, who, after 
they, with many hundred others, had been torn from 
their unhappy families for the service of the Egyp- 
tian fleet, and an ineffectual assertion of their rights 
as subjects of the Sultan, were to have forfeited 
their lives early the next morning ? Who does not 
know that under Count de Medem, the Russian 
Consulate-general was a sanctuary whither no 
Ottoman, who with the pirated Turkish Fleet had 
been kidnapped, and by his traitorous Admiral 
betrayed into the service of the very man he was 
sent to fight, ever sought refiige in vain? The 
Russian Consulates are efficient Consulates, and 
their men are gentlemen. 

Spain must not be amongst the exceptions ; but 
she has to thank her own negligence, and her 
non-payment of the stipends she affects to allow 
her Egyptian ftmctionaries, rather than to charge 
them with dereliction of duty. The successor 
of that amiable and excellent gentleman, whose 
loss was deplored in 1831, was a disgrace to any 
Government, but he was removed. The Consul- 
general who succeeded to the appointment, and 
who was in office at the time of the Report, is now 
no more, and with respect and good feeling is his 
memory regarded ; but it is ridiculous to exclude 
from participation in Government Monopolies, or 
from the accusation of subserviency to the Pasha, 
a man who, as the permanent President of the 
Sanitary Board, was allowed a salary, ('tis said, 
allowances to the extent of £800 per annum) by 
Mohammed Ali. The mention of that comical 
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Board of Health is a most tempting inducement to a 
long digression ; but it shaD be withstood, and the 
reader shall not have his complaisance abused by 
the history of '^ quella benedetta Sanita." 

Belgium, (which Nation, up to 1838, never had 
any Consular representative in Egypt) is an 
appointment of recent date, which, at the time of Dr. 
Bowring's departure from Egypt, was waiting for 
the '* Exequatur ;" and consequently the incum- 
bent, who had only been a few weeks in the coun- 
try, and whose Flag had not been hoisted, had no 
title to exception, because his intentions were un- 
known, his tendencies undeveloped. To have men- 
tioned that nation in the Report, without the above 
explanation, was of itself an oversight ; but as if 
expressly to belie the possible expectations of the 
Report, the talented and accompUshed Consul-gene- 
ral of that nation, became one of the most forward 
supporters of the Pasha ; and his Consul, a Greek 
merchant, is the most abject and fawning, and on 
that accoimt the wealthiest, of his nation. He for 
a long time sought, and in the end obtained a Con- 
sulship, to enable him to sit down in His Highness's 
presence, to do which, as a Greek rayah or Otto- 
man subject, he was not, by the etiquette of the 
Egyptian court, previously permitted. Both do 
business with, and the latter is the recognised Agent 
of the Pasha, who has to thank them for number- 
less services, not only in Alexandria, Europe, and 
Syria, but, amongst others, for those '^ Canons a la 
Paixhans," which, under the cover of CoaU from 
Antwerp, and possibly false papers, escaped the 
vigilance of the blockading English squadron last 
Autumn, and under the friendly neutrality of the 
Belgian flag entered the harbour of Alexandria. 
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Austria might, with much more fairness, rank 
amongst the exceptions, than the two preceding 
nations, were it not, that no vigorous remonstrances 
to Monopolies have emanated from the persons of 
her Consular officers, omng, perhaps, to the tem- 
porizing instructions of the Aulic Chamber. The 
Consuls-general of Austria have been remarkable as 
*' Virtuosi," in regard to collections of curiosities, 
some few antiquities, and objects of natural history, 
without aspiring to the application to their own 
persons of this term, in some of its more important 
acceptations. There has always been about the 
discharge of their functions a '' laisser aUer,** that 
has allowed the Pasha to lay Monopoly upon 
Monopoly ; but they are rather accomplices from 
tacit consent, than from direct co-coperation with, 
or from immediate participation in, the all-compris- 
ing covetousness of Mohammed Ali. It is because, 
as the Representatives of a powerful Government, 
interested in the encouragement of a great com- 
mercial Marine, and in fostering most important 
mercantile relations, they ought to have exposed, 
and combatted in its infancy, a System that has 
grown into gigantic strength with their concurrence, 
till, like the Upas tree, it poisons the fair land, and 
deprives a sinking population of prosperity, that I 
class them with the early Representatives of 
England and of France. 

But it is due to the Consuls-general of Sardinia, 
to place them on that list of exceptions, from 
which they have been unadvisedly excluded in the Re- 
port. Deducting then from the remainder, Holland, 
Prussia, Denmark, and America (the establishment 
of which last Consulate dates from 1832, long after 
the Monopoly-system had become law of the land) 
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as Nations, whose intercourse with Egjrpt is of very 
trifling moment, and whose Representatives are the 
staunchest advocates of free-trade, though their 
individual efforts against the duration of Mono- 
polies would be imavailing ; the accusations of Dr. 
Bowring will apply, with undivided force, to the 
Consulates of Tuscany, Sweden, Greece and the 
Two Sicilies. Of these the Representatives are the 
humblest, in his presence, amongst the very humble 
servants of Mohammed Ali ; the most arrogant of 
sticklers for ceremonious etiquette amongst them- 
selves, and for submissiveness from their Subjects, 
when removed from the ocular fascination of His 
Highness and Boghos Bey. Three of them are the 
avowed Agents of the Government, and their uniform 
sycophancy has been rewarded by mammoth shares 
in the system. The fourth, in exchange for nightly 
toad-eating at the Palace, has a bone occasionally 
thrown in his way. 

In treating next on the French and English Con- 
sulates of Egypt, I beg the reader to take note of 
my declaration, that in speaking of their Represen- 
tatives, I intend no disrespect to the persons or to 
the memories of the Gentlemen, whose Consular 
efficiency will now become a subject for enquiry. 
My observations apply to their official conduct, and 
to their public acts alone. As public servants their 
official conduct is a legitimate subject for open criti- 
cism. Their private characters, or their positions 
in society, are not questions before the reader ; who 
is however assured, that, while some have been 
pre-eminent for great and shining qualities, all have 
been highly respectable. 

It will be remembered, that it was only after the 
final withdrawal from Egypt of the English expedi- 
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tion of 1807, which at Rosetta tarnished the glory 
gained by the expulsion of Napoleon's veterans in 
1801-2, that Mohammed Ali's position advanced in 
strength, until it was assured and consolidated by 
the perfidious massacre of the Memlooks in 1811. 
It is mainly to the cool and well-digested plans for 
circumventing those misguided victims of military 
incapabihty — those brave, but ill-fated. Englishmen, 
whose blood-reeking heads were erected into tri- 
umphal pyramids at Rosetta and at Cairo, suggest- 
ed by Monsieur, the French Consul-general, Dro- 
vetti, that Mohammed Ali owed his victory at 
Rosetta ; and it is in consequence of the unaccount- 
able abandonment by England herself of the Cause 
of the chivalrous Memlooks, that the remnant of a 
once numerous, and comparatively happy, popu- 
lation can in then: grief exclaim, ''hinc illae la- 
crimae !" 

Monsieur Drovetti however, in giving his co- 
operation to the Pasha against a Nation with which 
his Government was at war, only did his duty as a 
meritorious and skilful, officer ; and as Mohammed 
Ali was acting on the defensive, he deservedly has 
full credit for a success, which, before the march of 
Eraser's handful of British soldiers to Rosetta, must 
have appeared hopeless. The disgrace was Eng- 
land's, strangely ratified by her subsequent indiffe- 
rence to the rise and consolidation of her enemy 
under her nose, and in direct contravQUtion of her 
commercial and true political interests, till 1840 ; 
when, the urgency of the case requiring instant 
remedy, the British Lion, rising in his lair, gave 
himself one little shake : — and where were the Armies 
and the Navies of the Pasha ? How long did St. 
Jean d'Acre itself withstand the fire of half the 
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squadron England had concentrated in the Medi- 
terranean ? 

Monsieur Drovetti, French Consul-general, con- 
tinued, for many long years, to be the friend and 
adviser of Mohammed Ah. He enjoyed a hand- 
some salary from his government, and made an 
enormous addition to his savings, by immense col- 
lections of Egyptian Antiquities. In 1828 he w^as 
succeeded by Monsieur Mimaut, (deceased in 1 837) 
who extended French influence, and established its 
supremacy over that of any other Nation. In so 
doing, he carried out the policy of his Government, 
and acquired the friendship of Mohammed Ali ; who 
requited his exertions by aiding him to make a 
magnificent collection of Egyptian Antiquities, 
His place was, in 1837, filled by Monsieur Cochelet, 
than whom no Consul-general ever stood higher in 
the opinion of his Sovereign, in the esteem of the 
Pasha and his subordinates, and, for his private 
virtues and public acts, in the estimation of his 
colleagues, and of all who knew him. Monsiemr 
Cochelet was a man of independent devotion to his 
official duties. He made no collection of Egyptian 
Antiquities. On his retirement, in 1841, to a more 
dignified position at Paris, he was succeeded by a 
gentleman who seems desirous of treading in his 
steps. 

But, even supposing, that all the Consuls-general 
of France had made collections of Egyptian Anti- 
quities, and thereby become part and parcel of the 
Monopoly, established by the Pasha even in this 
more exalted medium of acquiring wealth, no less 
than the admiration of lovers of science in Europe ; 
the acceptance by the French Consuls-general of 
the Pasha's Firman for this object, did not, and 
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could not interfere with the advancement, by them, 
of Mohammed Ali's power, or their own action as 
official servants ; because, the political interests of 
France are wrapped up in any arrangement, where- 
by the illusory, but alleged, military and naval 
strength of Egypt as a country, and of the Pasha 
as a ruler, can be promoted, and that the '^ glorieux 
souvenirs de la Campagne en Orient" can be kept 
before the French nation. By the establishment of 
an intimate relation and alliance between the holder 
of Egypt and herself, and by placing her talented 
citizens in the highest posts of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, if France does not pave the way for " fiiture 
eventualities," at least she prevents the influence of 
other Nations, whose interests are bound up in the 
'^integrity of the Ottoman Empire,** from acquiring 
root in Eg3rpt. France, therefore, can well afford 
that her able Consuls-general accept the polite 
attentions of Mohammed Ali in Firmans for Anti- 
quities. Her interests in Egypt are one thing — 
British interests another. 

** Pari passu" with the Consular offices of France 
in Egypt, has the succession of British appoint- 
ments kept pace. Colonel Missett was succeeded by 
the lamented Henry Salt, as Her Majesty's Consul 
General, at a moment when Mohammed Ali was 
devising the means of gratifying his ambition. And, 
the MonopoUes and Appaltos, that have scared away 
the once extensive African and Eastern caravan 
trade — ruined the Navigation of the river — ^broken 
up the commercial wealth and enterprise of the 
native merchant — reduced the Population of the 
Valley of the Nile to one-half of what they number- 
ed in 1800— transferred from the possession of every 
native individual all those yearly-created, though 
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under the Pasha yearly-exhausted, riches of the 
Soil, laved by the all-fertilising periodical inunda- 
tions of that generous river, to the pockets of a Few, 
foreigners to Egyptian earth* — vitally injurious to 
British commercial and political interests in the 
Levant — took their rise about the time that Mr. 
Salt was appointed, to protect, as the Representa- 
tive of His Britannic Majesty, the commerce his Na- 
tion had such important reasons for fostering, poli- 
tical superiority, to maintain which his Country had, 
but a few years previously, lavished blood that was 
scarcely dry, expended treasure since irrecoverably 
lost! 

Whether Mr. Salt is to be blamed, or the Go- 
vernment he served, for this sacrifice of English 
rights, this abandonment of England's duty to her- 
self, and to the helpless millions of the human race, 
who, in consequence of those errors, have since 
passed away, can only be ascertained by long 
scrutiny into the " penetralia ** of the Foreign Office. 
The fact of the commencement of the Pasha's Mono- 
poly-system, about the period referred to, is indis- 
putable. Alas ! for humanity, that the evil was not 
nipped in the bud. Alas ! that after its growth, it 
was suffered to continue. What suffering would 
have been spared to Eastern and African popula- 
tions ! How unnecessary would have become 
Treaties for the security of the Ottoman Empire ! 
The Outlay last year expended to scotch the snake 

♦ Hear Dr. Madden, (Egypt and Mohammed Ali, 1841— page 
44.) "But one thing I am certain of, that whenever Mohammed 
Ali dies, he will go down to the grave lamented hy some fifty or 
sixty individuals in Egypt, none of whom are of his country ; 
and execrated hy some two millions of his suhjects, who are the 
natives of it.** 
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— the further losses England must encounter to 
destroy it I 

Mr. Salt's attainments and his polished tastes^ his 
moral worth, and the well-remembered kindness of 
his disposition, render it doubly painful to one of 
the mourners of his untimely end, that a blot be 
cast upon his memory ; and I, for one, am inclined 
to the belief, that he did make timely represen- 
tations of these occurrences to his Government; 
and that the charge of indifference may be laid at 
their door. But Egypt was then, and until 1834, 
removed from the sphere of Statesmen's contempla- 
tion ; a land of darkness — situated to leeward, 
and " in immiti solo" at the extremity of the 
Mediterranean — whither a Dispatch took, at the 
very least, above a month's conveyance; and 
whence it required two more to obtain an answer. 
Remote in its position, and gloomy from its asso- 
ciations, it was 

" a Cave where 

No daylight enters ; 
And Cats and Badgers 
Are for ever bred." 

The subsequent growth of these " Cats and Bad- 
gers,*' and their hungry cries from the Camp of 
Kutaya, awakened Europe from her lethargy. The 
development of Steam brought Egypt to the gates 
of England, and made her Valley the centre-point 
for the just expanding intercourse with India. The 
menacing attitude, and the vast projects of the 
Pasha, now beginning to be understood by English 
Statesmen, rendered him the subject of their politi- 
cal meditations, whose operations had, till then, 
been scarcely heeded — unrestrained. And Moham- 
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med Ali, having done all that man can do to force 
himself upon Great Britain's unwilling notice, has 
been absorbed into the vortex of European politics, 
upon which, dancing like a cork amidst the conflict- 
ing surges of a whirlpool, it only remains for the 
British Cabinet to give him the direction it pleases. 

It seems more natural to attribute the rise of 
Mohammed Ali with his Monopolies and Appaltos, 
to the negligence of Great Britain, than to the 
errors of the Consul-general, because there is in 
Egypt a traditionary legend to the effect, that when 
Lord Bathurst dismissed Mr. Salt, on his departure 
for the seat of his Consular magistracy, he gave him 
this parting advice as a rule for his observance : 
'' Salt ; keep things quiet.'' Never was an injunc- 
tion more scrupulously obeyed. While some Eng- 
hshmen congratulated themselves on the Consul- 
general's influence over the Pasha, others were 
blind enough only to be able to perceive the Pasha's 
influence over him! nor was he singular in the 
application to his person of the latter opinion. 

Mr. Salt devoted his time to literary studies, to 
poetry, and pictorial sketches — ^let the Pasha add 
Monopoly to Appalto and Appalto to Monopoly, and 
violate, by his commercial restrictions, every clause 
of the Treaties between England and the Ottoman 
Empire, every Law of the Ottoman Empire itself — 
divided Thebes with his colleague in rank and in 
collecting-furor. Monsieur Drovetti — (struggles of 
rival acquisitiveness between the Represenfcitives of 
England and France, as to who should make the 
most of the Pasha's jirmans for antiquities, for 
details concerning which I refer the reader to Count 
Forbin, and to Belzoni's Narrative) — delighted Mo- 
hammed Ali by squabbling with Drovetti about a 
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mummy-pit or an idol ; a sure indication, that Salt 
was not distressing his mind with Monopolies or 
Appaltos — ^made, and sold, various magnificent col- 
lections of Egyptian Antiquities to British and 
Continental Museums — and died in 1827, leaving a 
Fortune, saved in less than twelve years, out of an 
income of ^1500 per annum, added to the proceeds 
of his Antiquities, amounting, it was at that time 
said, to J630,000, if the collections, then unsold, 
should obtain the prices of their valuation ! 

Mr. Salt was succeeded in the post of British Con- 
sul-general by Mr. John Barker, transferred from 
Aleppo (where he had acted as Consul, under the 
then recently abolished Levant Company, for a 
quarter of a century), to replace, as Consul for 
Alexandria, a gentleman, whose virtues as a man, 
and whose desire to fulfil the duties of his office, 
cause his memory to be cherished with grateful 
respect. 

Mr. Barker, on being promoted to the situation 
of Consul-general, carried on the customary excava- 
tions for Egyptian Antiquities at Thebes, and in 
other parts of Egypt, under the sanction of 
His Highness's Firman. Although two beautiful 
granite Sphinxes, part of the results of his under- 
takings, were, it is said, sold to the Russian Govern- 
ment, for some institution at St. Petersburg, for 
12,000 dollars, the failure of one of the Partners 
concerned in the digging under Mr. Barker's Firman, 
was one of the reasons why he did not make a 
Fortune by Antiquities. 

In 1833, Mr. Barker retired, and was succeeded 
by Colonel P. Campbell, who, in consequence of 
the elevated position the victories over the Sultan 
had given Mohammed Ali, announced himself to 
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his Consular colleagues, as ^' His Majesty's Agent 
and Consul-general to Egypt." It is probable, that 
the Monopoly and Appalto system, with all its 
attendant evils, established long before his time, had 
taken too firm a root in Egypt for Colonel Camp- 
bell's attempting openly to remove them; but 
justice renders it imperative to declare, that Colonel 
Campbell did not make a fortune by Egyptian 
Antiquities. 

The Firman with which, in conformity with the 
usage recognised by Colonel Campbell^s predecessors. 
His Highness '* se fit un plaisir " to present to him, 
about 1834-5, was indeed made use of by His 
Majesty's Agent and Consul-general, who instituted 
a series of excavations at Saccara, imder the in- 
spectorship of a disciple of Diogenes, well known as 
''Old Taddei;" but, although it has been said, 
that through the latter's instrumentality upwards of 
£200 had been expended, firom some cause or other, 
no adequate returns of discoveries and antiquities 
resulted, and the digging, for the Consul-general's 
account^ was abandoned. 

Another Firman was demanded and obtained 
from the Pasha by Col. Campbell, in 1836-7, to 
enable Col. Howard Vyse to prosecute his researches 
amongst the Pyramids ; the results of which splen- 
did conception and public-sphited achievement are 
now in progress of communication to the world, in 
the noble Folios which will for ever record Colonel 
Vyse's well-directed liberality.* 

It is, however, much to be deplored that the 
tongue of malice is ever eager to detract from the 

* Vide " Operations carried on at Ghizeh in 1837," by Colonel 
Howard Vyse. 

I 
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nlerits of all great works, and to have rendered 
necessary observations such as the following*: — 
*' A slanderous paragraph, intended to be inserted 
in the English newspapers, was this day shown to 
me, which accused Colonel Campbell of having im- 
properly laid himself under obligations to the Pasha, 
by obtaining the Firmaun ; and which implied that 
the Colonel and myself intended to make our for- 
tunes under the pretext of scientific researches." 

Fully concurring with Col. Vyse on the absurdity 
of the charge, the above paragraph shows that such 
insinuations did exist ; but, when we consider that 
French, and English, and Swedish Consuls-general 
had previously realized large fortunes by Firmans 
for Egyptian Antiquities, some allowance may be 
made for the ignorance of Natives, and the gossiping 
tendencies of small European communities, in fancy- 
ing, however erroneously, that every one who 
accepts and subsequently makes use of Mohammed 
Ali's Firmans for antiquities, either succeeds in 
realizing, or has endeavoured thereby to realize, a 
fortune. 

The open-handed generosity with which Col. 
Vyse has graced the British Museum with the in- 
valuable productions of his costly labours, is the 
best refutation of the applicability of such base in- 
sinuations to him. To Col. Campbell they were 
still less applicable, for he had withdrawn his co- 
operation from the Operations at Ghizeh, on the 
12th February, 1837, leaving to Col. Vyse the risks 
and all the merits of these great undertakings. 

These trifling details may, or may not, have 
escaped the investigating scrutiny of the learned 

* Extract from Vol. i. page 225, April 10th. 
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author of the Report when he visited Egypt in X, 
1837-8 ; or, possibly, may have formed part of 
those portions of this State-document, which having / 
been expunged by Lord Palmerston prior to the 
presentation of the Report to both House of Par- > 
liament, never came before the public eye. 

It pleased Her Majesty's Government to recall 
Col. Campbell ; and, in the early part of 1 840, he / 
was succeeded by Col. Hodges. A different line / 
of policy towards the ambitious schemes of the 
ever-restless Viceroy of Egypt had now become 
imperative on the Secretary for Foreign AflFairs, 
and the adoption of different measures rendered 
necessary the employment of different men. It is 
irrelevant to dwell on the admirable manner in 
which Col. Hodges fulfilled the instructions of his 
superiors, or on the success which attended his 
arduous exertions. All that concerns the subject 
of the pages is to record that Col. Hodges was the 
first of Her Majesty's Consuls-general in Egypt ^ 
who did not accept Mohammed Ali's Firman for 
Egyptian Antiquities. Col. Hodges left Egypt on 
the 23rd September, 1840, on the commencement 
of hostilities against the Pasha's usurpation of Syria ; 
and after partaking in the dashing victory achieved 
on Mount Lebanon over Ibrahim Pasha in person ; 
and, subsequently, performing his part in the Con- 
stantinopolitan negociations, his gallantry, and his 
diplomatic services entitled him to the honourable 
promotion he has latterly received. 

Having disposed of the British Consuls*general 
in Egypt, some observations on the subordinate 
offices of Consuls and Vice-Consuls may not be 
deemed unappropriate. The former receiving ^400, 
and the latter ^00 per annum, for their servi^ses in 

I 2 
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commercial and magisterial functions, haying be- 
sides full permission to trade and traffic on their 
own individual account. In so doing, it becomes 
desirable to quote some extracts from pages 11 7-18, 
" Consuls."* 

'* The Consuls of all the Powers, except Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Russia, Spain, and Belgium, 
are merchants trading with the Pasha; many of 
them having realized large fortunes from their 
transactions with the Government. They cannot, 
therefore, have any independent action or influence. 
Some of them are the acknowledged agents of the 
Pasha, both for the imports required by the Govern- 
ment, and for the disposal of the produce of Egypt, 
when sent to Europe for account of the Viceroy. 
Interest and duty may frequently clash." And 
page 15 : — 

*' Except the Consuls-general of England, France, 
Austria, Russia, and Spmn, all the others are, I 
believe, merchants who deal largely in the commo- 
dities of the country, and whose intercourse with 
the authorities is more frequently for private than 
for public objects. Their power of useful inter- 
ference is thus much narrowed ; their representa- 
tions lose their weight, and they are unable to urge 
the redress of an ordinary grievance in terms befit- 
ting the accredited agents of foreign powers. In 
this respect, our own authorities are, no doubt, 
placed in a far more honourable and more efficient 
position !" 

" II faut qu'il convienne — de la verite de ce que 

* Report on Egypt and Candia, by John Bowring. — Presented 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty. 

N.B. — Those passages herein marked in italics are not so in 
the Report. 
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Dieu dit dans I'Alcoran: — L'homme a ete cree 
foible." — ^Abd-el-Lateef, page 1 93. 

It has been shewn that an oversight has been 
committed in the Report, by not explaining the 
relative positions of the stipended and non-stipended 
Consuls. It has been also shown, what pretended 
claims to exemption some of the above five or six 
Consuls and Consuls-general of different nations in 
Egypt possess^ from the charges applied by Dr. 
Bowring to the others. It now remains to be 
shown, that, although the Consuls, or commercial 
agents of the British Sovereign, have been placed 
by their Government, ^Hn afar more honour abk and 
efficient position^ owing to their being adequately 
stipended officers; that, notwithstanding all these 
advantages, not possessed by their criticised col- 
leagues, that they were the very persons who are 
the acknowledged Agents of the Pasha^ who '^ have 
been carrying on a large and lucrative trade on their 
own account^ and who have received ^^ frequent 
commercial favours from the Government!* In quot- 
ing Dr. Bowring's words, I leave him to consider 
whether the various evils indicated in his very just 
strictures, as inevitably entailed on Consular effici- 
ency by such proceedings, be applicable to the 
above functionaries or not. 

Without mentioning the names of Gentlemen, 
whose individual characters and positions in society, 
are such as to claim every respect, let me inquire, 
whether the first, the second, (?) and the third, of 
Her Majesty's Consuls or commercial agents, were 
not the Principals, or the Managing-Partners^ of a 
great and influential House of business at Alexan- 
dria, which, for a long period, enjoyed the entire 
Monopoly of all the English articles imported into 
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Egypt by His Highnesses order, and for his con- 
sumption in maturing his means of aggrandisement ? 
of the greater portion of the Cotton, and of a vast 
quantity of other produce, exported to England, or 
in connection with English commerce, either for 
their own, or for Mohammed Ali's account ? Did 
they, in their capacity of salaried Consuls, remon- 
strate against the infliction of Monopolies and Ap- 
paltos, the evils of which, though ruinous to the 
Country, enriched them 9 And did they not, in 
their capacity of merchants, enjoy for many years 
aq '* imperium in imperio*' of commercial exclusive- 
ness ? and sanction, in their commercial capacities, 
the MonopoUes, they ought, in their official charac- 
ters, obstinately to have resisted ? 

Passing over the period from 1824 to 1833, when 
circumstances effected a temporary suspension of 
the connection between that House of business, and 
the Consulate under its foiuth imcumbent — did not 
the office, on the withdrawal of Mr, Consul-general 
Barker, and on the re-establishment of a commer- 
cial Consular £^ency at Alexandria, again return to 
the same House of business, which, from the com^ 
mencement, had the Monopoly of English Consular 
authority, and till latterly, the almost exclusive 
Monopoly of the Pasha's Anglo-commercial favors ? 
Was not the fifth incumbent, the Managing-Director 
of that wealthy Firm at the very period of Dr.Bow^ 
ring's visit ? Are not the connections of that great 
House His Highnesses agents in London ? 

Did not the successor of this last incumbent^ 
although not engaged in commerce, or not con- 
cerned in that powarftil, and, from the characters of 
the parties connected with it, every way estimable 
mercantile establishment, belong by relationship to 
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the same -interest ? And lastly, had not this sixth 
commercial Representative of Britannic Majesty at 
Alexandria, the control of a portion of those vast 
territories, loaned by the favour of His Highness to 
various branches of one family, to the exclusion of 
any other English interest ? Estates, which in the 
remonstrance '* got up," in September last, against 
the blockade of Alexandria, were estimated at 
25,000 acres ? 

If Dr. Bowring was unacquainted with these facts, 
he surely need not have agitated a question, that 
for me should have slumbered to eternity, if, apart 
from any personal feelings of jealousy for the credit 
of my own Consular efficiency, silence at this mo- 
ment (when I am truly happy to see that, at last, 
the Pasha*s system of Monopohes has attracted the 
attention of the British Government,) would not 
have implicated me, or my friends, in the odium of 
sanctioning Monopolies — we who, to use an Eastern 
phrase, would *' bum the Father" of Monopoly him- 
self — ^in making the unheeded advocates offree-trade, 
and the suppliants for the removal of commercial 
restrictions, not only (where they an all-destroying 
curse) in Egypt, but throughout the Universe, 
regarded as those who have an interest in their 
continuation ! If Dr. Bowring was acquainted with 
these facts — but I cannot suppose him capable of 
such perversion ; and really believe, that like many 
others, during the short time he remained in the 
examination of a Country, upon which he has favor- 
ed us with such elaborate opinions, he was either 
purposely misinformed, or was unable to see through 
the plausible mystifications of the Alexandrian Mo- 
nopoly faction. 

*' Consular protection'* forsooth ! ^^ Traffic in the 
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very profitable abuse of selling immunities to those 
who have no right to possess them !** What Na- 
tion's Consular protection is most sought after by 
Rayahs, and most precious when obtained? — the 
Enghsh. What Consulate on the arrival of CoL P. 
Campbell had the longest Ust of illicit and frivolous 
protections ? And of what nation did the Consul- 
general, on the just remonstrances of the Prime Mi- 
nister Boghos Bey against such enormous abuses, and 
manifold derelictions of Consular duty, discharge 
the greatest number of fictitious proteges ? — again 
the EngUsh. And finally, what Consulate was the 
only office at Alexandria, or at Cairo, that did not 
afford one solitary instance of illicit protections ? It 
is proudly answered the American. 

Colonel Campbell cleared out the Augean stable 
of the accumulated encumbrances of years. In this 
he was ably seconded by the gentleman he appoint- 
ed to fill the Cairo Vice-consular office in 1 837 ; 
through whose talents, and the zeal with which he 
has fiilfiUed the often difficult, and ever laborious, 
duties of his situation. Her Majesty's Consular 
office at that city is the most active and efficient in 
Egypt 

It is a subject on which the admirers oi free- 
trader and voters for the abolition of Egyptian Mo- 
nopolies may congratulate themselves, that the 
recent appointments to Her Majest/s Consular 
offices in that country, within the last few weeks, 
are in every respect qualified for the service, and 
conducive to the honour, of the British flag. With 
Col. Bamet as Consul-general ; J. L. Stoddart, Esq. 
as Consul at Alexandria ; and A. S. Walne, Esq. 
lately promoted from Vice-consul to ftdl Consul, 
at Cairo, if things do not take a beneficial turn, it 
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will not be the fault of Her Majesty's Consular 
officers. 

The day for Mohammed All's Consular Firmans 
for Egyptian Antiquities has now gone by. 

A desire to enliven to the reader the tedium of 
this refutation of untenable assertions, in regard to 
Egyptian Consulates, rather than any want of incli- 
nation or materials for their further consideration, 
is a reason for changing the theme ; and having, in 
self-defence, been compelled to differ from the 
learned author of the Report, and hitherto taken an 
opposite view with respect to Consulates in Egypt, 
it is with sincere pleasure, that I urge upon the 
reader's polite attention the remarks, in page 118, 
on the importance to Great Britain, that her Con- 
suls and Agents throughout the East *^ should know 
the Language of the country ;" and on the advan- 
tages that would accrue from the formation of 
'* Schools of Languages." 

If thers valuable suggestions of Dr. Bowring were 
carried in. i^ effect by Her Majesty's Government, 
the Report to both Houses of Parliament would not 
only have indicated a great national desideratimi, 
but have patriotically supplied a deficiency, which, 
under the development of late Eastern events, is 
loudly called for. This is not the place to enter 
into the discussion of the advantages to be derived, 
where Dr. Bowring's suggestion of Schools for Lan- 
guages carried into effect by Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment : but, in addition to the example of Russia, 
whose ponderous weight in the East has originated 
mainly from the tuition her diplomatists receive at 
the Emperor's expense in Oriental Languages; and 
from the intimate knowledge of the habits, feelings, 
temper, and institutions of Asiatic nations, which 
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by the Muscovite cabinet has been brought to bear 
on the extension of her vast projects, have we not 
France before us 7 Her ^' Jeunes de langues,** and 
the ^' Eldves** preparing for her Eastern diplomacy^ 
are akeady beginning to tell in the excellent organi- 
sation^ of late years observable, in the machinery of 
her Consulates. Austria is adopting similar amelio- 
rations. Nay, at Constantinople, Sardinia and 
America are becoming independent of the Perotes, 
and of the '^ Dragomanic clique ;" for amusing expla- 
nations regsurding which I must refer the reader to 
the work at foot.* 

It is true^ that for Persian, Great Britain's insti- 
tutions in India afford indisputable superiority over 
any other nation ; and that, in Turkey, there are a 
very few Englishmen, whose knowledge of Turkish 
is giving a spur to the advancement of British in- 
fluence ; but, for the Orientalist, Arabic is, after all, 
the ground work of the whole ; and with the excep- 
tion of one Star of the first magnitude, who is 
there, of Her Majesty's subjects, whose knowledge 
of Arabic equals (if it does not in this solitary in- 
stance far exceed) that possessed by the Oriental 
students of other European nations ? 

To any one, whose ear is attuned to the manly 
Arabic of '^Musr," and of the countries to her 
immediately adjacent, it is most discordant to find, 
chiefly by the Anglo-Indian School, the AU — ^AW 
pertinaciously adhered to, in such words as they 
anglicise in Firmaun, Coraun, and Mukkaun. As 
if such an articulation as the English dipthongs 
AU — AW (as pronounced in Autograph, Autocrat 



* Letters from Constantinople, by an American.— New York, 
18^4 or 6. 
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Of A^ftil) was ever heard in the mouth of a real 
Arab ? The experience of one, to whom circum- 
stances have been propitious in acquiring an 
acquaintance with the colloquial dialect of Arabic, 
which, without deserving the charge of presump- 
tion, is greater than that possessed (with one excep- 
tion at Cairo, in the valued person of the Russian 
Consular agent) by the entire circle of his Egyp- 
tian colleagues, though utterly insignificant in com- 
parison with the immensity of the Language itself, 
may carry with it some weight, in supportmg the 
suggestion of the Report ; and it is the desire that 
a School should be formed by the British Govern- 
ment at Cairo, the seat of Arabic literature, and 
the centre of Arab learning, for the education of 
juvenile Englishmen in Arabic, by the English 
Nation, hourly becoming more intricately involved 
in '^ Eastern questions,'' that has emboldened the 
writer to place this paragraph before the indulgent 
notice of the reader. 

Some of the smoke^ which has so long obftis- 
cated the public sight in regard to the relations 
between Mohammed Ali and European Diploma- 
tists, and between Consuls in Egypt and the 
Pasha's Monopolies, having been cleared away, the 
reader is in a position to judge of the influence 
which Egyptian Antiquities have had on the rise 
and progress of Mohammed Ali, and will now be 
able to appreciate the motives which dictated the 
promised formation of a Museum at Cairo in 1834 
-5 ; which promise, like all the others, it is needless 
to add has never been Mfilled. 

After the excavations for Antiquities, subse- 
quently sold to divers European Museums at enor- 
mous profits, had been continued for twenty years. 
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without intennission, by the Consuls-general of 
England^ France, and Sweden, or their agents: 
that Thebes had been ransacked *' de fond en com- 
ble *' by a Consular competition, in which avarice 
was more remarkable than science, and petty 
squabblings more prominent than knowledge of 
ancient Egyptian subjects; that Philae, Abydos, 
and Saccara, not to speak of other localities, had 
been pillaged of whatever appeared saleable on the 
surface, as well as in the very bowels of the earth ; 
it might be expected that a vast diminution had 
taken place in the amount of Antiquities attainable ; 
and that, where, in former days, it had only been 
necessary to scratch the soil to discover some inte- 
resting Relic, or merely requisite to bring a few 
Fellahs to shoulder away a Colossal Head, or to 
remove from some Temple a historical Tablet, it 
was now rendered indispensible, by the paucity of 
easily procurable objects, to dive deeper and 
de^er, into that once-hallowed ground, where filial 
love had placed the Tombs df a revered ancestry — 
to employ more powerful engines, gunpowder and 
modem improvements, to break into the substruc- 
tions of a Sanctuary, which, in the by-gone days of 
Egjrptian piety, it would have been sacrilege to 
have approached. About 1830, the time was at 
hand, when it required larger Capital than formerly, 
and more expensive processes than previously, to 
find objects of ''Virtii," that were saleable in 
Europe : and, in consequence, the customary Fir- 
mans for Antiquities, graciously emanated by His 
Highness in favour of European Consuls-general, 
were daily depreciating in value, as the objects for 
their employment were becoming scarcer. 

Before this latter period, and for some two or 
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three years after, the government of the Pasha had 
placed no Fiscal or Custom-house obstacle in the 
way of any European travellers, who desired to 
carry away from Egypt, generally as presents to 
their friends in Europe, a few antiquarian mementos 
of places renowned in Story. Any one, who chose 
to fill his trunks with Idols, Mummy-cats, Scara- 
baei. Papyri, Inverted-Triangles, or Phalli, was free 
to do so ; and no Custom-house officer, throughout 
Egjrpt, ever looked at what it had pleased the tra- 
veller's whims and fancies to add to the lumber of 
his equipage, much less opposed their exportation. 
How indeed could these fimctionaries prevent 
the individual from doing on a small scale, that 
which was being done by his Consul-general on a 
large ? and by what right, could the Consul-gene- 
ral construe the reading of a Firman, which was 
ostensibly given to him in behalf of his Nation, 
into a privilege exclusively appertaining to the 
office he held ? TiU the period above referred to, 
things jogged on comfortably and pleasantly for all 
parties, the Pasha, the Consuls-general, and the 
Traveller. The Trade m Antiquities vrasfree, and 
the Consuls-general having, from their long resi- 
dence, and official influence, resources at their 
disposal, that the stranger had not the means of 
obtaining, had, amidst the general scramble, 
nothing to fear from their Subjects' competition. 

Suddenly, in 1835, the Exportation of Egyptian 
Antiquities was prohibited I and all the rights of the 
traveller, in regard to the exportation of the 
smallest article of antiquarian curiosity, established 
from time immemorial, by innumerable precedents, 
abolished ! 

It is imnecessary to quote the names of gentle- 
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men, who subsequently suffered from tlie vexatious 
difficulties now placed at the Alexandria* Custom- 
house, whose property was formerly sacred from any 
fiscal inspection on the presentation by a Consuhur 
Janisary of the official Teskerdy or Permit ; or of 
those, whose remonstrances with their Consuls* 
general, or the favour of the Pasha, or of Boghos 
Bey, backed by their merits as Government partisans^ 
or the high position others of them occupied in 
European society, enabled them to pass their Anti^^* 
qoities at the custom-house. The new rule was 
positive — the new law clear; and the exceptions 
only added to its strength. Many scorned to ask, as 
a favour from the Consul-general, or as a boon from 
the Pasha, what long usage in Egjrpt, and the institu^ 
tions of the Ottoman Empire, had hitherto rendered 
an undoubted tight ; and therefore denied themselves 
and their friends the pleasurable aaid substantial remi*- 
niscences,. they would otherwise have brought away 
from the Valley of the Nile. Many were appalled 
at the suppositious consequences of infringing a 
restriction, they thought was all right. Some 
evaded the law by a Kttle smuggKng ; and I know 
one instance, wherein a noble Lord (whose position, 
as a Peer, would have rendered certain acquiescence 
on application, if he had desired to remove Pompey's 
— say rather Diocletian's — Pillar itself), rather than 
ask his Consul-general for a favour, or the Pasha 
for a boon, preferred sending a Mummy across the 
desert to Suez, and thence shipped it to England, 
via Bombay ! 
But in Egypt, that which is '* sauce for the 

* The Oovemment tried the same game at Cairo, but we 
wtndd- not 9tand itf and diey gave way. 
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goose," is very seldom ^' sauce for the gander." 
TheFirmansforAntiquities,altl[iO\xgl[i the Exportation 
was to the individual forbidden, were not revised to 
the Consuls-general of powerful Nations, who ehose 
to avail of them; and, in 1837, Monsieur Mimaut, 
the French Consul-general, shipped his enormous 
collection, and the Tablet of Abydos, to France f 
and it was to render the Monopoly, now thoroughly 
established in feivour of some Consuls-general, more 
valuable to the holders of His Highness's Firmans 
for Egyptian AntiquitieSy that the Exportation of 
Antiquities had been prohikited ! 

Lest, however, the tendency of this new act of 
Monopoly — directly in the face of common sense, 
and the freer principles of the Ottoman Porte — 
this sudden abolition of a Free Trade in Antiquities, 
ratified by the usage of twenty-five years, under the 
much-eulogized Mohammed Ali — periBectly obvious, 
however, to all the initiated, and "illuminati"— 
should be discovered, it became imperative to cloak it 
with another cape of the Mantle of *' civilisation et 
regeneration." It was accordin^y explained by the 
Prime Minister, Boghos Bey, who stands out, in 
bold relief, the Master-Mind of all the palliators and 
excusers of Mohammed Ali, as emanating fi*om an 
earnest desire, on the part of His Highness,, to 
establish at the Metropolis of Cairo — ^A National 
Museum, of Egypjian Antiquities. 

Sublime and felicitous conception ! echoed by the 
Semaphore de Marseilles, as a new evidence, '^ que 
ce sublime Vieillard ne reve qu' a la prosperite, et a 
la regeneration de I'Egypte" — re-echoed by Societies 
in Europe, as another proof of the progress of 
science under the enlightened Mohanuned Ali! 
and, perhaps, considered by Monsieur Thiers as a 
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valid reason for insisting on the extension of the 
Pasha's dominion as far as Adana ? 

But with respect to the Museum, seeing that it was 
a subject exciting too general an interest to be 
accepted on the mere faith of a promise, some steps 
were required to make the seriousness of the inten- 
tion apparent. In consequence, an old Lumber- 
room, or Gallery, in the palace situated in the 
Esbeke^yeh, inherited by the Pasha from the estate 
of the lamented Defiterdar, was swept out, and 
whitewashed ; and its Key, with the protection of 
this so-called Museum, was placed under the guar- 
dianship of the " Ministere d'Instruction Publique/' 
What an elegant language is the French! How 
admirably are its high-sounding phrases adapted to 
the service of the Eg3rptian Government! And 
how thoroughly are the beautiftil idioms, and the 
diplomatic value, of its classic combinations under- 
stood by Boghos Bey ! 

The location of this Museum being established, it 
became necessary to do something more-to fiU it. 
Orders were dispatched to all the Mamoors of the 
provinces, to collect Antiquities for Government 
accoimt, and to forward them to the Museum : and 
while these orders prevented European Artists, 
desiring to excavate for the purpose of copjdng 
sculptures and paintings on the Temples or in 
the Tombs, or of ascertaining the ground-plan of 
a Monument, from clearing away a few feet of 
rubbish — excavations were, by the Government 
Officers, instituted at Thebes, Saccara, and other 
places, for the Antiquities, now, to the extreme 
surprise of the subordinates themselves, coveted by 
the Pasha ; to the exclusion of European or Native 
industry in that line, excepting where, as in the 
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case of Monsieur Mimaut, the Government labours 
did not trench upon the antiquarian pursuits of 
some Consul-generaL 

Months transpired, and the digging went on, but 
nothing of any importance resulted ! for this reason, 
that as the Workmen were not paid, excepting in 
the usual way of having their pittance of l-J-rf. to 
2-J.6?. per diem passed to their credit as a set-ofF 
against the taxes, they stole all the valuable articles 
they discovered, and sold them to incidental tra- 
vellers, or to sharper-witted residents — proceedings 
at which the Nazir superintendent winked, because, 
his Salary* being also in arrear, he participated in 
the emoluments accruing from European custom. 

* The Financial Administration of modem Egypt would swell 
a volume, were all the expedients resorted to by the Government 
for ** raising the wind " fully developed. 

It has been already stated, that the dependents of the Pasha 
are always months, and sometimes years, in arrear, with respect 
to the payment, by their Master, of their respective salaries. 
There is policy in such system; because, the Government is 
thus enabled to economise all those arrears, which the decease of 
the servant leaves in their hands. In some cases, but never with- 
out Consular remonstrance, the assignees of a defunct European 
compel the payment, by the Egyptian Government, of the arrears 
due to him at the time of his demise ; but the emaciated relatives, 
or the creditors, of a native servant of the Government, have not 
the smallest chance of recovering a fraction of what, perhaps, had 
been earned by the hardest labour, or the severest service. Here 
and there, the relatives of the higher Turco-Egyptian officers 
(and only these) are able to obtain a pension ; but the pauper 
families of a deceased soldier or sailor, of a Christian scribe, or of 
an Arab subaltern, obtain neither the arrears due at the time of 
their relations' death, nor a pension to compensate, in a pecuniary 
view, for his loss. Death balances in full the debtor-side of the 
government Account Current ; though, as said before, with great 
personages, the credit-'page of the said account-book, in general 
furnishes the plea for absorbing all their usually ill-gotten wealth. 

K 
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Years have rolled away^ and there is no Museum, 
but that identical empty corridor at Cairo^ for I 

Abundance of illustrations are in reserve ; but the following case 
will give an approximative idea of the dexterous financienng of 
our Egyptian " Neckers." 

In 1839, there existed on hand, at the store of the Government 
Boulac printing-office, an immense collection of Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian works, printed at the Government press for the 
Pasha's account, details concerning a portion of which may be 
consulted in the Report, page 142-144. Excepting what were 
made use of at the Government schools and colleges — ^purchased 
occasionally by an European — or, very rarely by a Government 
functionary, the sales of these books were insignificant in the 
extreme, and the consumption by the Natives very limited. Few 
of the latter had a taste for that species of reading, mainly 
because Mahommedans prefer disquisitions of a religious character 
contained in Manuscripts, to printed tsopies. Even if the mass 
could overcome their prejudices against the writings of Christians^ 
few, very few, even if they had the adequate learning, possessed 
the meanSy since the establishment of Mohammed All's Monopo- 
lies, of procuring anything beyond the mere necessaries of life. 
In consequence, an enormous stock of Printed Books was on hand 
and on the increase, at the government store, daily deteriorating 
in condition, and consequently depreciating in value from the 
factitious price fixed by the government for each edition ; while 
His Highness was out of pocket to an equal amount. 

A brilliant conception, of the Treasury at Cairo, combined a 
novel system for the " Diffusion of Useful Knowledge," and the 
profitable vent of the entire literary stock. 

It was known, that the Coptic Scribes, a most extensive class 
of the government Departments, were many months in arrear of 
their salaries ; and at the same time it was inferred, that, from 
their knowledge of reading and writing, they of all the govern- 
ment employes were the persons best qualified to appreciate, and 
to profit by, the arrangement. Hitherto, from time immemorial^ 
they had been the writers to the Government ; was it not both 
natural and reasonable that they should also become the readers? 
It was therefore by the Treasurers resolved, that the Coptic clerks, 
throughout Egypt, should have all the arrears of their salaries 
paid up forthwith — one half in Cash, and the other in Grammars, 
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cannot regard the half dozen valueless stones there 
placed, as even the nucleus of a collection ! The 
Exportation of antiquities remains to this hour a 
Monopoly! While Temples, Propyleia, Porticos, 
Tombs, and Ancient Monuments, of every kind and 
date, down to the Mahommedan Sepulchre of 
Melek-el-Aadel, have, with a progress augtnaoted 
in infamy by the cant about National Museums 
of Egyptian Antiquities, been all this time passing 
away 1 

While pausing to take breath, before proceeding 
to other points of the exposition, let me ask the 

Vocabularies, Treatises on Philosophy, " Kufr," and Ethics ; im- 
maculate though uncleanly Sheykh Refaa's narrative of his 
visit to France ; Codes of Morality and of Temperance, &c. — at 
the fixed valuation of the Government, even without the discount 
invariably usual on such large bookselling transactions ! They 
actually began to pay the poor Copts in this manner at Suez ! 

I afterwards understood, that the resistance made by their 
literary body to this singularly original, and benevolent, mode of 
opening their minds and improving their libraries, had been so 
determined, and that the Coptic-combination against its execu- 
tion had been so ppwerful, that they had succeeded, through the 
influence of the higher dignitaries of their Nation, in averting the 
mischief to their purses they certainly had excellent reason to 
dread ; but was not this perverse blindness to their awn literary 
improvement, most unaccountable ! 

The Stock of Books is still, where it stood formerly : and the 
Government would gladly receive, from European booksellers, a 
tender for its purchase : upon which, as the suggester, I may be 
allowed to claim, as any friend of the Government would, a co7»- 
ndssion — 3 percent, besides "grattage." This scheme of Finance 
was considered such a proof of talent, that one of the projectors 
of this, and of other equally valuable *' ameliorations," was pro- 
moted to a post in the "Maowena" — that assemblage of supervi- 
sionary birds of prey, which is of recent date, and which weighs 
like an incubus on every administration, as shall be shown here- 
aflter« 

k2 
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indulgent reader, if, after the development I have 
attempted to give to my subject, and the manifold 
proofs I have herein furnished of the extraordinary 
process by which the world has been misled, he 
does not think that Mohammed Ali and Boghos 
Bey are two of the most talented, and mentally 
superior beings, that have ever existed ? — ^and ought 
they not to be very much obliged to me, for taking 
so much trouble to establish this reputation on a 
wider basis, by furnishing new and circumstantial 
evidence in its support ? Alas ! I fear that all my 
feeble efforts will be unappreciated in Egypt — ^that 
my words will be there misrepresented, and that, 
when I return, I shall not be looked upon as one of 
the friends of the Egyptian Government. I can 
only trust, that, by the time that, in future Numbers 
of this Series, I have given explanations on other 
widely different subjects, and have submitted to my 
readers more facts, in elucidation of the rise, pro- 
gress, and future prospects of both of these illus- 
trious Personages, my humble admiration will 
become more apparent. 

" Adieu — car je crains les mouchards." 

Berenoer. 



It was casually mentioned, in the preceding por- 
tion of this narrative, that we should have occasion 
to return to the Biban-el-Melook, in touching on 
European desecrations: and by not omitting to 
notice the " abominations** of the latter, I trust that 
I shall not encounter the charge of solely reproba- 
ting ''the abominations of the Egyptians" — say 
rather, of the modern Hykshos, whose deeds, on so 
many grounds, resemble those of the foreign race 
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of " Scythian Shepherds," in the remote ages of 
antiquity. 

How truly does the following passage, extracted 
from the dehghtful pages of Rossellini, succinctly 
describe the proceedings of the Ancient Race — the 
Ancestors (?) of the modem ! 



" Crudelissimi furono verso gli Indigeni. 
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" Re Pastori" — ^the present Hykshos, and would- 
be Kings of Egypt — successors to, and possibly 
descendants of, Salatis ; to whom the application of 
the appellative Hykshos, or abominable shepherds — 
— *^ se io non erro, racchiude in se anche un finis- 
simo accorgimento di quei Sapienti, i quali videro 
neir arroganza de Re una certa analogia coUe pra- 
tiche de Pastori, che del latte di lor pecorelle si 
cibano, della lana si vestono, e cogli stessi agnelli 
talora banchettano : . • • . opinione . . • . che pur si 
fonda nell' indole acre e malignuzzo .... (di quel 
Govemo,) . . • . e nel modo con cui s^innalzarono, e 
nell *arti di regno che usarono i loro tiranni."* 

The present Shepherds of Egypt cannot even be 
allowed the merit of having 

" Ciira ed amore delle pecorelle per giovarsene,^^ 

If the Hykshos can, in after times, be identified 
with the *' Sceto," inhabitants of Bactriana, of those 
Scythian wilds, whither, in the days of Menephtha 
and of Ramses, the conquering retribution of the 
Egyptians, outraged during 290 years, pursued the 
then-fl3dng invaders ; and if, as was the case, the 
Turcomanic hosts of Alp-Aslan took their rise from 

• Vide Prof. Rossellini's — Monumenti dell* Egitto e della 
Nubia — Monumenti Stoiici, tomo 1®, pagina 168 a 180. Monu- 
menti Civili, tomo 1®, pagina 280 a 281. 
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the same "officina gentium," and consequently 
may belong in kin to branches of the same Scythian 
family, while in deeds they have been singularly 
similar, I would enquire whether the following 
Quotation ♦ may not be looked upon almost in the 
light of a prophecy, of which part is verified, and 
the remainder about to come to pass, perhaps 
sooner than is expected ? 

'* O iEgypte, iEgypte solae supererunt 

fabulae et aeque incredibiles posteris sol« 

supererunt verba lapidibus incisa* Et inhabitabit 
Mgyptnm Scythus aut Indus, aut aliquis taUs.** 

Joining in the implied lament over Egypt's 
unhappy state, (how beautiftd are the subsequent 
passages! '*Only fables shall survive, and these 
incredible to posterity. Only the legends chiselled 
on stones shall survive"), we come to the evident 
prophecy, fulfilled by the presence of the foreign 
race that now grinds her population to the dust, 
^and the Scythian shall inhabit Egypt/* Is not 
the day approaching, and does not every event lay 
bare a new tendency of all things to the accom- 
plishment of the final part of the prophetic vision, 
that the ^^ Indian," (Anglo-Indian ?) or " some such ** 
shall one day inhabit Egypt ? 

It is the belief, it is the hope, it is the prayer of 
immense Eastern populations, that such things may 
come to pass. There is a silent, but irresistible, 
tide setting in that direction: and, if ''coming 
events cast their shadows before," the Prophecy of 
Trismegistus will not long want fiilfilment. At 

* From Sir Gardner Wilkinson's " Topography of Thebes,** 
and there placed in the Introduction, as an extract finom the 
Latin Translatioii of Mercurius Trismegistus* Dialogue with 
Asdepius. 
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some future opportunity this extremely delicate 
view of the subject of Egypt shall be discussed. 



From time immemorial^ augmented in violence 
as the introduction of Christianity, and the subse- 
quent rise of Mahommedanism, converted the 
reverential awe, with which the people once 
regarded the Monuments of Egypt's glory, first 
into bigotted hatred, and then into indifference, has 
the destruction of Antiquities in that country pro- 
gressed, until it has assumed the anomalous charac- 
ter, of which, in common with numerous other for- 
merly-hallowed subjects, it partakes, under the 
'* march of intellect " in the nineteenth century. 

The edicts of the Eastern Emperors gave full 
scope and authority to the '* Iconoclast " in his 
work of demolition ; and the persevering patience 
with which some of these old gentlemen must have 
wielded their puny chisels, to deface what they 
could not remove, often, in his contemplation of 
Egyptian ruins, will bring to the traveller's lips a 
smile at the hopelessness with which the anchorite 
must have smreyed his endless task, a sigh at the 
injury which fanaticism has inflicted. 

Later again, the mandates of a *' Khaleefeh" were 
issued for the two-fold purpose of obliterating the 
vestiges of the " Kafirs," and of building Musr-el- 
Qaherah ; while the mania for Treasure-hunting, so 
thoroughly exposed by the sensible Abd-el-Lateef, 
(p. 197, 8), impelled the Arabs throughout Egypt, to 
break up Monoliths, to shatter Sanctuaries, and to 
mine the deep-buried Tombs of the ''sacred dead.'* 
From every quarter of the then-known globe, there 
flocked into Egypt astrologers, alchemists, and other 
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enthusiasts. Some^ sincere in their belief that they 
possessed the true secrets of the index-wand, were 
the dupes of their own incomprehensible delusions* 
Others again, by far the more numerous class, made 
dupes, to their own profit, of the fools, who, in 
hopes of thereby finding a treasure, squandered 
upon them all their means and substance. By way 
of parenthesis, it is very curious that most of these 
magicians were Magharba, or Western Arabs ; and 
even at the present hour that Imposter at Cairo, 
celebrated in England as a magician, is a Maghra- 
bee, although he certainly is no conjuror. 

When this madness had diminished, for even at 
this very day it is not extinct, the supposed medi- 
cinal virtues of " Mummy *' rendered it indispensible 
to the Pharmacopoeia ; and after the wrapper had 
been unswathed to discover gold or precious orna- 
ments, the body of the hapless Egyptian was 
broken to pieces, exported to Europe, and sold by 
the ounce to Apothecaries as '^ Moommia.** The 
very precautions taken by the relatives of the poor 
deceased Egjrptian, to preserve his corpse from 
corruption, becoming the very inducements for its 
discovery and annihilation ! 

Add to the above motives for desecration, the 
destruction of Statues, Bas-reliefs, Intaglios, &c. to 
ascertain their supposed talismanic utilities, and 
the silent, but never-ceasing, ravages of Time ; and 
if such immense and widely-scattered Monuments 
still attest the splendid piety of the Pharoahs, how 
inconceivable and incalculable must have been their 
former numbers and extent ! 

It remained, however, for these days of civilizing 
renovation to make more rapid, and, by far, more 
extensive strides towards their demolition, than, in 
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proportion to the given amount existing al any of 
the respective periods preceding, had been previously 
effected. The reader has been able to* appreciate 
what has been achieved through the instrumentality 
of Mohammed Ali and his enlightened Government 
within twenty-five years— he can, by visiting Mu- 
seums, form some idea of the proportion due to 
the cupidity (for it is, under the circumstances, 
hardly posible to attribute what has been done 
solely to the antiquarian tastes) of Consuls-general ; 
but, with shame be it spoken, the conduct of a large 
mass of European travellers has not been such as 
could have been expected, far short of what could 
have been desired. 

Before venturing on the expression of some stric- 
tures on this last evil — one of appalling magnitude — 
it is desirable to premise, that wherever any indi- 
vidual, by rescuing from otherwise-certain perdition 
if it remained in Egypt, has removed any Relic, 
however large, however trifling, to Europe, with 
the view of preserving it in private or public 
museums, that individual has conferred upon science 
a benefit, and deserves praise for his conservative 
tastes. I am, although it may seem paradoxical, 
far from wishing to deprive even the Consuls- 
general of one atom of the credit which, under this 
view, accrues to their labours. The deed has been 
one of vast utility, though the motives which actu- 
ated it may sometimes be questionable. 

It has been fashionable on the Continent, when- 
ever regrets are expressed regarding the removal of 
any antiquarian reUc from its original position on 
the monument it adorned, to point to the Elgin 
Marbles, and raise an outcry at the alleged desecra- 
tion of the Parthenon, &c. And yet, had these,. 
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and a vast amount of antiquities preserved with 
religious care in European institutions, been left in 
Greece during the Revolution, is it Ukely that any 
of them would not have perished ? 

In a similar manner, with respect to Egyptian 
antiquities, although it is painful that so many have 
been abstracted; still more, that sordid avarice 
should have frequently been the cause of their 
removal from the contemplation of the traveller on 
the sites they occupied ; yet, of two evils, the least, 
especially when one has led to such inunense re- 
sults as the re-construction of Egyptian Annals, and 
the exposition of the ancient manners, customs^ 
religion, arts and sciences of the noble Race, whose 
very existence was but recently a matter of doubt- 
fiil controversy. Had they remained in Eg3rpt 
during the development of modem " regeneration,** 
it is probable that but few of them would, at the 
present hour, have been in existence. To those, 
therefore, who have caused their transfer from a 
Country wherein, had they remained, they would 
have perished, thanks are due — even if they were 
not removed by them for that object ; but to those 
Governments or individuals whose munificence, 
whose discrimination, and whose desire to preserve 
in European security those precious vestiges of 
early knowledge, induced them to bring these in- 
teresting remains " out of the house of bondage," 
every praise, every gratitude is due. 

So far, therefore, from regretting that the illus- 
trious Champollion saw fit to remove from its posi- 
tion, " le plus beau bas-relief colorie du Tombeau 
Royal de Menephtha P' (Ousirei) a Biban-el-Me- 
louk ;" I, and all of those who have witnessed the 
present '* etat dc degradation," into which that Tomb 
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has fallen, render to his memory the respectftil 
tribute of our thanks. 

If the '* Tablet of Abydos*' were not in the British 
Museum, would it not have been burned for lime 
in 1840? Honour, therefore, to all who remove 
antiquities from Egypt — ^honour infinitely greater, 
wherever it has, or may be, dictated solely by a 
view to their preservation ! 

But the European evils complained of are of ano- 
ther kind, and are presented to the Antiquary all 
over Egypt. 

The first proceeds from a desire to carry off 
cheap specimens of the Monuments they visit ; and 
its effects are the chippings, with which the edifice 
is disfigured, or the uncouth vacuums created by 
their cutting out a few hieroglyphics from the often 
perfect wall. Numberless are the evidences of this 
bad taste all throughout the Nilotic Valley. You 
will often find, that to abstract from the sculptured 
and painted Tomb the figure of a "pretty" bird, 
not three inches in diameter, that a couple of yards 
of hieroglyphic legend around has been oblite- 
rated.* But the most extraordinary instance of 
laziness and wretched propensities, amongst the 
thousands you can see amidst the ruins of Egypt, 
is that said to have been fimiished by an Anglo- 
Indian gentleman, who, since 1836, cut out the faces 
of the portraits of the King, in the 3rd Amunoph's 
Tomb, at the Western Valley — Biban-el-Melook — 

* These parties ought to keep in mind the following opinion 
of a learned Arab on similar desecrations, 645 years ago: — 
" Des gens vils et des malheureux — ont brise beaucoup de ces 
Pierres. En verite, ils se sont donn^ bien de la peine pour les 
enlever, et ont fait voir toute leur bassesse et leur sordide 
cupidite." — ^Abd-el-Lateef, page 187. 
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not even with the object of preserving them^ or of 
convejring them to Europe^ but to draw them xoith 
more ease and comfort in his boat I This done, he 
threw the originals into the river ! 

Needless are these barbarian habits, for every 
Tomb, every Monmnent, is encmnbered with frag- 
ments which ought to satisfy the legitimate pur- 
poses of the collector, without his mutilation of the 
still-standing Ruin. The only excuse such a Vandal 
can give for his acts is, that if '' he did not break it 
out and carry it off,** the next comer, or his com- 
panion, would : and we, alas ! know, that if neither 
of them touched it with the hammer or the bar, it 
would probably fall beneath the *' fell swoop" of the 
modem Hykshos. 

Complaints have been frequently made by travel- 
lers of the impositions they of late years encounter, 
when, instead of having laid out their money on an 
ancient, they discover they have purchased a modem 
antique. The indignation and chagrin of some of 
these gentlemen, has often afforded the ''old stagers'* 
a hearty laugh. The fact is, that it has now be- 
come more advantageous, and far less expensive, 
for the Fellahs in Upper Egypt to manufacture 
Statues, Idols, Tablets, Scarabsei, Papyri, &c. than 
to dig them out from beneath the superjacent 
mounds of rubbish. At Thebes, in particiJar, there 
is a young man, who is a " Michael Angelo," or a 
"Benvenuto Cellini," in his way. His reproduc- 
tions of ancient Legends, and the exceedingly in- 
genious methods with which, aided by the humblest 
implements, he colours, fractures, or otherwise 
gives them the appearance of age, delight all who 
know him. 

Travellers are now therefore generally taken in 
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where they purchase without an acquaintance with 
the subject: and an observer will often derive 
amusement from this oft-occurring circumstance^ 
that where a traveller has reftised to purchase^ for a 
trifle, real antiquities from a Fellah dealer^ on the 
suspicion of their being of recent manufacture^ he 
will be subsequently *' let in ** for a modern reKc, at 
a greatly enhanced price : or perhaps^ as he touches 
at Thebes, on his way up the river, the traveller 
declines to purchase anything, on the groimd that 
he is coming back, and that nothing in the collec- 
tion offered, meets with his approbation. In such 
case the dealer will ascertain from his &ithful ser- 
vant (of late years dignified with the inappropriate 
title of Dragoman, or Interpreter) what sort of an 
antique his Master wants ; and the dealer will 
manufacture it by his return, and sell it to him, as 
oxAy just that very morning discovered. 

Europeans have not scrupled to lend themselves 
to this system ; for who has not heard of the body 
of a dead Italian carpenter, who had died up the 
country, and had been buried in the desert, that 
was, some time after, exhumed, bitumened, swathed 
in ancient cloths, and sold, for a large price, to an 
English connoisseur about 1 828, as the unique speci- 
men of a Mummy with a heard 9 It would require 
''the pen of a Swift " to narrate hundreds of similar 
ridici:Qous instances, that are still floating in the 
memories of those who know Egypt. 

Instead, therefore, of reprobating the manufac- 
ture of the modern articles, it is to be hoped that 
they will increase ; for the power they give the tra- 
veller of filing his trunks with specimens, that are 
as much prized by him, and generally as valuable 
to his friends, as i£ appertaining to antidiluvian ages. 
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prevents his chipping the Monuments^ to the extent 
he would otherwise require* 

The second is an evil, increasing in extent as 
intercourse with Egjrpt expands, and which has 
derived great impetus from the communication 
with India. I allude to the childish vanity of 
covering every Ruin, above or underground, with 
the names of the parties who have visited it. 

Beginning from Alexandria, as far as the Second 
Cataract, every place is so disfigured with names 
and surnames, of modem visitors, that the day is 
fest approaching, when you will not be able to dis- 
cover a single legend, that is not surcharged by mo- 
dem conceit. It has been said by Sam Slick, that 
'' you cannot see New York for the houses." You 
will soon not be able to see Egjrptian monuments 
for the European names. 

In numberless instances, you may trace the 
interesting progress of the same party from one 
place to another, up and down the Nile, by his 
name, cut with some sharp instrument, or scrawled 
in charcoal, or in ink, on the most conspicuous part 
of the building, often accompanied by minute specifi- 
cations of the year, and the month, the day of the 
week, and the exact hour of the day on which he 
graced the Monument with his presence. In some 
cases, one cannot but admire the patience and the 
pains which the engraver, or the calligraphist, must 
have taken to acquaint all future travellers that * 
'' he had been there.** 

As the most numerous, the English have the 
merit of leaving the greatest number of such un- 
common names as Smith, Brown, and Johnson, 
Macs or Fitzes, on the Monuments of Egypt ; but 
in proportion, other nations como* in for their fiiU 
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share. I should be grieved to deprive Signor 
Amore of a particular credit, especially as a subse- 
quent friend has careftilly inclosed his name in an 
elliptical oval, as singular in form, as to his name 
appropriate. " Monsieur Eusebe de Salle, Professeur 
de Langues Orientaux/'— having taken so much 
trouble to remember himself, must not herein be 
forgotten. 

There are hosts of others, from '^ David Bushnel, 
Ohio, U.S.," traced with charcoal, in broad letters 
a foot long, athwart the beautiful paintings of a 
Tomb at Beni-hassan, down to '' Monsieur et Ma- 
dame Pastre, 31 Janvier, 1840/* scored, in the same 
elegant material, four times on conspicuous points 
of Belzonf s tomb, at Biban-el-Melook. 

It is also a remarkable coincidence, applying, in 
general to those who have been most sedulous in 
recording their own names, and particularly to the 
last mentioned lady and gentleman (whose study of 
Theban Monuments occupied ovUy seven hours on the 
Western, and Jive on the Eastern shore) that those 
travellers, who have done least towards extending 
knowledge on Egypt, or have carried away the 
smallest amount of information from their visit, have 
been most pertinacious in acquainting later visitors, 
that '' they too had been there." You will either 
not find the names of any of those learned and in- 
dustrious Savans, whose researches have advanced 
Egyptian studies, at all, or solely, and even this 
very r»ely, to record their achievement of what 
may be allowed was a feat, or to prove the exclu- 
siveness of, or participation in, a discovery. 

Were the suggestions of Dr. Bo wring, relative to 
the protection of Egyptian Monuments, likely to 
be adopted by the Egyptian Government, I would. 
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with all deference, venture to add, that, at each 
place renowned in history along the banks of the 
Nile, the Government should be induced to erect a 
long Wall ; and to face it with large well-polished 
slabs of the most even-grained limestone, especially 
for the accommodation of Anglo-Indian passengers, 
whereon each traveller may be able to cut his Name, 
and hand to posterity any remarks about ''the 
weather," the important occasion of Ms visit may 
call forth ; and thus the necessity for disfiguring the 
Monuments will be removed, and perhaps become 
unfashionable. The Government, since, according to 
Boghos Bey,* *' les voyageiirs trouveront toujours, 
dans les pays gouvemes par Son Altesse, une pro- 
tection efficace, car elle est le type de la civilisation 
chez toutes les nations,*' might appoint a custodian 
to each of these Walls, who, at a tarif proportioned 
to the graphic intentions of the visitor, could supply 
him with mallets, chisels, paints, brushes, &c. : but 
I trust, that some member of the '' Commission of 
Ornament " charged with the inspectorship of these 
Walls, will take care that no traveller, in visiting 
any painted Tomb, be suffered to adopt a suggestion 
made by some writer in a recent Guide book (which 
is also remarkable for an Arabic and English vo- 
cabulary, that is not Arabic) — " to see them well^ 
the surface must be slightly oiled" Heavens ! what 
a gothic idea! as such a process will cause the 
painting, in a short time after, to scale off; if the 
Dust constantly floating in an Egyptian atmosphere, 
does not previously adhere to the oil, and thus 
effectually obliterate the painting. 

Lastly, as on the fiiU developement of the vast 

* Vide once again, the Reply to the Liverpool Address. 
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and all-comprising plans of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company, many travel- 
lers will visit Egypt, who do not care much about 
Monuments, and who, not being sportsmen, may 
find time hang heavily on their hands; I would 
suggest to their scribbling propensities, that they 
might find materials for an amusing volume, if they 
would copy, and give to the public, the modern 
Names, with which these Monuments are adorned ; 
together with notes and annotations upon some of 
the European legends, and other curious circum- 
stances, with which these names are often accom- 
panied. Such an idea, well carried out by a clever 
writer, would give a neat Quarto, excessively piquant, 
that would undoubtedly sell; while it might have 
the effect of shaming that decorating conceit, which 
h so lamentably detrimental to Egyptian Ruin«. 



The Antiquaries of Europe being now in posses- 
sion of a historical narrative of the destruction of 
the Monuments of Egypt, from the rise of Moham- 
med AK down to the spring of the present year, 
1841 ; together with incidental digressions on va- 
rious topics, bearing more or less on the subject ; 
will now be able to see the urgent necessity there 
is, for their taking these Ruins under their own pro^ 
tection, and without being diverted from this pious 
intention by promises, that are made only to be 
broken, may desire to know what steps should be 
taken to save the remainder from the fate of those 
now irrecoverably gone. 

Premising, therefore, that the actual, though 
compulsory, submission of Mohammed Ali to the 
mandates of the Sultan, ratified by the quintuple 
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alliance of European Courts, for the maintenance 
of those measures, that have upheld the " integrity 
of the Ottoman Empire/' has removed any doubts, 
which, before July 1840, may have been insinuated, 
as to whether the Governor of Egypt be, or be not, 
a Vassal of the Sublime Porte — ^it is now a course, 
which is imperative on all Nations desirous of keep- 
ing faith with the Porte, as amongst each other, in 
all questions regarding the important interests of 
mankind in general under the Turkish rule, to con- 
sult the supreme Master, before referring any sub- 
ject to the action of a subordinate, or paying any 
great attention to the latter's opinions, still less to 
his specious promises. 

Let therefore all those parties, individuals, or 
Societies, who are anxious to save Egypt's remain- 
ing Antiquities, from a destruction that will other- 
wise be swift and inevitable, apply to their respec- 
tive Governments, and urge the subject upon their 
enlightened notice. 

'On becoming satisfied with the necessity for 
some measures on their parts, the Governments 
might instruct their respective Ambassadors at Con- 
stantinople, to lay the evils, which it has become so 
desirable to check, before the consideration of the 
Sublime Porte ; with a request, that the Ottoman 
Emperor, who is homrly evincing by his measures 
a sincere anxiety for amelioration, although his 
benevolence be thwarted at home, and misrepre- 
sented abroad, be pleased to emanate a '^ Firman for 
the preservation of Ancient Ruins throughout the 
entire range of his extensive dominions." It might 
then be advisable, that, in addition to the above 
gener-^l order, a special Mandate be addressed to 
the Governor of Egypt, referring to the provisions 
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of said proclamation, and specially calling upon 
him to cease from his destruction of the Egyptian 
Monuments ; and at the same time, recommending 
the said Governor, to consult, and to follow, the 
wishes of the united body of the Consuls-general 
and Consular officials in that country, to be, in this 
latter despatch, appointed by the Porte, as '^ Con- 
servators of the Monuments." 

The respective European Governments will, at 
the same time, have transmitted to their Consuls- 
general in Egypt, instructions corresponding with 
the Firman of the Sublime Porte, and requiring the 
said officers to meet, for the purpose of collecting 
information on the past, and of preparing a well- 
digested Plan for the fiiture preservation of the 
Monuments. This Plan, before final adoption, 
might be published in different European languages 
and countries, in order that evidence as to its effi- 
cacy, or inefficiency, for the cosmopolitan end 
desired, might be afforded by those who have 
practical opinions to advance on the question ; and 
after a certain interval, this amended Plan might 
receive the ratification of the Sultan, and the ap- 
proval of his Alhes. 

Each Government might, in addition, instruct its 
Consul-general in Egypt, to pay every attention to 
reports on any future desecrations of the Ruins : and 
while he is to throw all his official influence towards 
the stoppage of such abuses, he might be autho- 
rised to acquaint his Government with all pertinent 
details. It is understood, that the Consul-general 
receives instructions to consider himself a perma- 
nent member of the " Board of Conservators ;'* to 
attend to which consistently it would perhaps be 

l2 
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opportune, that he should not make any collections 
of Antiquities himself. 

The only difficulties, that could arise from the 
course indicated, can proceed solely from the in- 
trigues of the Egyptian government ; and the Euro- 
pean diplomatists must be extremely cautious, not 
to fall into the '* trap," set, when every other expe- 
dient fails, for their negociations in Eg3rpt, and so 
fatal to their philanthropic intentions, which is^ 
when Mohammed Alt undertakes and promises to da 
anything himself. 

If misled by his promises of preserving the Egyp- 
tian Monuments for the ftiture, and vainly rel3dng 
on such promises, the Governments do not take 
steps of the nature above indicated for their secu- 
rity, Europe will be again deceived, and the re- 
maining Monuments of Egypt will probably be lost. 

It would then be well, wherever individuals. 
Societies, or Governments, desire to remove from 
Egypt any relics of antiquity ; or to prosecute re- 
searches by excavation, or otherwise, in pursuit of 
such objects, the power of granting permission to 
such parties be recognised as an attribute of the 
Sultan*s territorial rights; and that such removal 
of, or research after, Egyptian antiquities, be for- 
bidden to all, who have not a special Firman for 
such purpose, emanated by the Sultan, and by him 
alone. 

And if, while negociating with the Sublime Porte* 

♦ The following replies appear to have been made by Moham* 
med Ali to Colonel Bamet, on his visit, as Her Majesty's Consul- 
general, of presentation to His Highness at Alexandria, on the 
20th ultimo. 

Spectator, No. 689, 11th September, 1841.—" That he (Mo- 
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the Ambassadors of European Powers at the seat of 
Imperial Government, have leisure or opportunity 

hammed Ali) was anxious to abolish all Monopolies. He had 
observed, that the most flourishing nations had abandoned all such 
restrictions : now that he was under the orders of the Sultan, he 
had nothing to do with diplomacy, but would attend to the interests 
of Agriculture ; but, he added, that Egypt had been a country of 
Monopolies for ages ; and a sudden change might prove injurious 
to the people ! " 

Times, Friday, I7th September, 1841. — Alexandria corres- 
pondence, 26th August. — ^" He (Mohammed Ali) was much 
gratified to hear that Colonel Bamet, the Consul-general, was 
satisfied (?) with the following observations, made by the Pasha, 
during his audience.—' / am the man of all others, who loves 
liberty of trade and detests monopolies ; but a little patience is 
necessary, because the institutions of a natiofi cannot be changed 
in a day ; and, besides, measures are necessary to change the lazy 
habits of the Arabs. " ! 

In a more recent number of the " Times," mention is made of 
the Pasha's endeavour to avoid the surrender of the pirated 
Syrians (officially known to exceed 5000 persons, but probably 
about 12,000) by claiming time to submit to the Sultan, that 
their services are required for Arabia / 



Taking for granted, that the Pasha had the ef&ontery to make 
the above replies, or to use words to the same effect ; and without 
presuming to speculate upon what may be the eventual results of 
the admirable tone, since July, 1840, assumed by the statesmen 
of Great Britain towards the political '* Eel,*' whose tortuous 
movements have, for so long a period, enabled him to elude the 
legitimate and necessary grasp of the Sultan, it is impossible to 
refrain from some brief comments on the new phase of Egyptian 
affairs, since the re-establishment of British ConsiQar authority in 
that country. The subject of Egyptian commercial Monopolies, 
and the proofs that Mohammed Ali is the sole creator of them ; 
as well as that he, with the " favoured few," — the fifty or sixty 
foreigners alluded to by Dr. Madden* — are the only parties bene- 
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to point out to^ and to keep constantly before^ the 
Sultan's benevolence, the evils of Mohammed AU's 



fitted by them, or desirous for their continuance, shall be more 
fully discussed in a future number of the present Series. 

If the Pasha's anxiety " to abolish all Monopolies " were 
sincere ; if he be " the man who loves liberty of Trade, and 
detests Monopolies;" why did he create them? foster them, 
during thirty years, with an all-comprising and never-remitted 
jealousy ? and, at this very moment, turn round and say, that 
patience is necessary before their abolition? Monopolies for 
Ages ! — ^what Monopolies or Appaltos, sanctioned by the laws of 
the Ottoman Empire^ with the exception of Fisheries and &rming 
the Customs, existed in Egypt before 1800 ? I allude not to the 
partial and illegal extortions of the Memlook Beys. They were 
incidental, temporary, local, and illegal. The poisonous, and 
emaciating system of Monopolies and Appaltos, now existing in 
Egypt, was introduced by Mohammed Ali, and by him alone ; to 
supply the immediate means for rebellion and aggression^ without 
regard to Ottoman laws, to European treaties, or to the institu- 
tions of the Prophet. 

'^' A sudden change might prove injuriotis to the people ! to 
the degraded, oppressed, impoverished, and unhappy race, whose 
numbers are now one half of what they were in 1800 ! owing to 
the personal ambition of, and the system introduced by, the very 
Man, who now desires to continue these very Restrictions that 
have thinned the inhabitants' numbers, on the ground that their 
abolition would prove injurious. What has the Arab population, 
groaning under the most withering military despotism ever in- 
vented ; deprived of every possible means for acquiring anything 
beyond a bare existence of the most wretched character ; pre- 
vented from carrying into effect every motive for labour ; to do 
with the institutions of Mohammed Ali ? '* L*et^t c'est moi," is 
the maxim of the Pasha ; and the shallow attempt to identify 
the interests of Egypt and of Egyptians, with the interests of one 
old Man and his faction, is contrary to common sense. 

But the most unique piece of sophistry is the last clause, about 
the lazy habits of the Arabs ! Denying the position assumed, 
that the Arab is naturally lazy ; what inducement has the Arab 
to work, when he has no interest to labour, but from a halfpenny 
to twopence-halfpenny per diem, sometimes paid, and often not, 
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system o^ Monopolies and Appaltos, and the abject 
misery of the Fellah inhabitants of the Nilotic valley, 

l»ut always accampanied by hlowa? Is compHlsion, without 
profit of any eventual ckaracter, the mode of changing the 
alleged laziness of a frugal, hard-working, and well-disposed 
race ? Can a change from the lowest grade of penurious misery, 
in the most fertile soil throughout the universe — misery solely 
caused by the cramping non-requital of his compulsory labour — 
to freedom of Agriculture and its attendant benefits, be injurious 
to the Fellah's^ondition ? Is the '' Chiflik " system calculated to 
inspire the habits of labour ? Will the Conscription promote the 
advancement of agriculture ? or the Monopoly and Appalto re- 
strictions, deplored, but withal invented and maintained, by Mo- 
liammed Ali, promote Commerce ? 

Is it by sending to England (at this very moment) two of his 
Frigates laden with Egyptian com for his own account, that trade 
is to be promoted ? and, is it likely that the parties to whom 
these two vessels are consigned will exclaim against, or even 
murmur at, the continuation of Mohammed Ali*s Monopolies ? 

Is not thej^c^ that these two Frigates, after their cargoes shall 
iiave been discharged in England, are to be reladen with ncwal stores 
for the Pasha's fleet, a question worthy of the attention of the 
British Grovemm^it ? 

Is it by selling the Appalto of Senna, for five years in advance, 
to the Tuscan Consul-general, that the Pasha evinces his detes- 
tation of Monopolies ? 

Last winter, the Pasha promulgated over the country an inti- 
mation, that very soon the Appalto of Hides (the most ruinous 
Appalto in Egypt — the source of ten thousand evils, as shall be 
proved) should be abolished ; but that, on the establishment of 
Jree^trade, each province of Lower Egypt was to supply 9600 
hides per annum to the Government ! How many would then 
have remained for Commerce ? He has, since that, changed liis 
mind, and recreated the Appalto of Hides, which he has sold at 
auction lately at Cairo, to a coterie of Syrian merchants, now 
raising under the auspices of Shereef Pasha and Bahree Bey, 
after they were crushed in 1832-3 by Boghos. 

Within these four months, the Pasha pretended to allow Euro- 
pean speculators to purchase grain, linseed, and other produce 
from the growers, i, e^ from the Fellahs ; but, at the same time, 
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disenthralled Commerce, freedom of Agriculture, 
and Free Trade, might staunch the wounds that 

he gave positive orders to the Mamoors of all the provinces not 
to permit the removal, by any European, of one single Ardep 
from the villages ; and to prevent the possibility that Native 
boats should be used in such forbidden traffic, he made it death 
to the Raises (captains) aiding and abetting. 

No, no ! no man in Egypt can be injured by even the instant 
abandonment of Monopolies ; not even Mohammed Ali himself. 
But, to suppose that the Pasha, under a free trade and free agri- 
culture system, could keep up eleven Line-of-battle ships, and 
some twenty other equally useless vessels of war, with a Marine 
of 25,000 men, or a regular Army of 75,000 to 100,000 men» 
together with such a host of enormously-paid vultures, who prey 
on his arsenals and civil and military establishments, would be 
absurd. It is here, and only here, that the shoe pinches. 

These immense causes of Mohammed Ali*s expenditure must 
be abolished, and not the institutions of the country ! Qf the 
former, the annihilation would benefit the country; for the return 
of 100,OQO able<!-bodied men to the soil from which they have 
been ruthlessly torn, would instantly produce beneficial effects, 
and still leave quite a sufficient number to keep up all the police, 
required in Egypt, 

If the Allies push him home on this point — on the question of 
disarmament in Army and Navy — and never give him a moment's 
tranquillity or breathing time, till having laid the axe to the 
root, they enforce the Hatti-Shereef of Gulhan^, and Mohammed 
Ali resist-Tthe course for the SiQtan and his Allies is perfectly 
easy and simple. A future number of this Series shall be devoted 
to His Highness's supposed military strength ; and the military 
defences of Egypt under him shall be considered. 

But, if the Allies do not take this course, and pay attention to 
empty promises and shallow excuses, the results of their negod-^ 
ations will probably be compressed into the following achieve-^ 
ments. 

The duty will be taken off the manufacture of " Gilles."* The 
Appalto on " Beccafichi"' will be reduced. Any European will 



' Fuel made of animal dung and straw* 
' A species of Ortolan. 
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have destroyed Egypt's prosperity; and then an 
increasing population would bless the true philan- 
thropy of the enlightened European. 

be allowed to collect in the interior, and export^ Desert- Sand at the 
12 per cent, ad valorem duty of the Ottoman Tarif. ** Goolgass" ' 
will be grown on estates without the compulsory delivery to the 
Government. Red-sea Shells will be a free article of Arabian 
traffic. Out of every 1 00 Hides, the butcher will be allowed to 
keep one— the smallest. The tax on Palm-trees (I mean, on 
those blown down, perhaps thirty years ago, on which the tax is 
still charged^) will be taken off. The " Almds"* (once an Ap- 
palto of the Government-favorite "Antoon," and which was 
only abolished in consequence of his failure in business and 
lamented demise,) will be allowed to return from Esne ; but a 
duty tantamount to a prohibition will not be levied on ** Gha-. 
zeeSi*^ as this would interfere too much with the institutions of 
the nation. A Native will be allowed to navigate a " Roomis," " 
without its seizure for Government service. Europeans will be 
permitted to build Boats on the Nile ; but the Government will 
prevent their obtaining carpenters, caulkers, &c. on the plea of 
requiring all these artisans for Government purposes. And, if, 
petchance, by using foreigners as artisans, at a much heavier 
expense, some few European boats are built ; they will not he 
permitted to carry goods between Boolac and Atfe, or to bring 
Commestibili to market from the villages. Fish will be allowed 
tp be taken, by those who caqi catch them, in Alexandria har- 
bour, without the fisherman being compelled to deliver the best 
to His Highnesses Court at a nominal valuation. Ten camels 
will be especially devoted, by the magnanimity of Mohammed 
Ali, for facilitating the Transit to India ; but the Administration 
created in 1839, to prevent free dealing with the Eastern Beda- 
wees, will continue its system of espionage and hostility. The 
trade in SUves will be thrown open to competition, and the 
African caravans will be graciously allowed to bring Ostrich eggs 



' Colocasia. 

* Dancers — Nautch girls. 

* Disreputable characters. 

^ A raft made of canes and dried gourds. 
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Having thus endeavoured to submit to the indul^* 
gent consideration of the Reader^ the narrative of 
the demolition of ancient Egyptian Monuments — ^its 

and GajseUe skins to tlie Cairo market, without delivery to tJie 
Govenunent. 

Bat the oo£fee, the commeatibilii (he eotton, the elephant's 
leeth, the Afdcan gums, the linseed, the safflower, the hides, the 
fioe, the sugars, the indigo, (he o^um, (he natron, the saltpetre, 
and' a hundred other items with which, forty yeaxB^ ago, the 
GK>Temment had nothing to do, wiH continue to be cultivated, or 
imported, and sold, as at present, sold^ and exclusively for 
Mohammed AWs accounts 

But ^ate CfluflSL-system — ^the Consoription — the useless Flee(^ 
with its 25,000 men, and the equally-unnecessary Military Esta* 
blishments with 100,000 more, will continue to reduce the 
population of the soil. Every Monopoly of agriculture, every 
shackle on Commerce will remain ; and that mis-ruled Valley — 
the most fertile — the peculation of which could be, in proportion, 
the most numerous and the happiest on earth, will, in forty years 
time, contain, perhaps, 50,000 famDies, where there ought to be 
a minion. 

On the pretext of another war in Arabia, to save the Holy 
Cities from eventualities' fomented b^. the Pdsha^ the Syrian 
captives will not be given up to their lietwfid Sovere^. And. 
fire and sword will harry and destroy those peaceful nations of 
Ethiopia, with the reservatioa of Slaves as objtets of barter ^ in 
order not to interfere with the instUufions of a naikm. 

Finally, let not the astute Minister of His Highness lull him<* 
self into serene repose, nor believe, that his ways, however they 
may be wrapped up in mystery, or shrouded by j^eas that are 
as well understood as those promises about the ''Museum,'^ will 
not be perfectly understood,' even in England* Does His Excel- 
lency imagine, that the flimsy artifice of confiscating, at this very 
moment^ while he promises £ree-trade, more Lands to the posses- 
sion of Mohammed All's family, and of converting into Chifliks 
fresh portions of that soil, of which the laws of Mahommedanism, 
of the Ottoman empire, of humanity and justice, will never 
sanctioii the transfer, will pass uimptiped? that no antagonist 
voice will dare to call European attention to ^e increasing 
misery of the outraged Fellaheen ? 
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secret causes — their appalling effects^ and the mear 
sures that would effectually preserve from future 
desecration the interesting Ruins that still remain, 
I take my leave of him for the present with the 
following assertion : 

That the present Governor of Egypt and his 
subordinates, in the last thirty, but more especially 
within the last ten years, without replacing them 
by any constructions deserving the name of durable 
public Edifices ; and, notwithstanding the general, 
but erroneous, impression of Ewope in favour of 
the civilizing and beneficial tendencies of modem 
Egyptian progress, have, in proportion to the num- 

The Egyptian Govemment cannot be allowed first to make 
bankrupts of the proprietors of the land, by measures invented 
for this object, and then to reduce the Owners to the position of 
" adscripti glebae," without one murmur from Europe. 

Does His Excellency expect, by such process, to continue the 
Cotton-monopoly in sale and in exportation, under the shallow 
pretext, that this Cotton is the produce solelt/ of Mohammed 
AlVs private Estates ? or does he dream, that people in Europe 
will not see through his new attempt to establish a ^' Monopole 
Sage?" 

The three Greek houses at Alexandria, while it is by Boghos 
Bey pretended, that the market is open to all purchasers or 
bidders, have, within the last three months, purchased clandes^ 
tinely from the Egyptian Govemment, Produce to the amount of 
^200,000 sterling, without the British merchants having been 
even informed that a Sale was to take place ! And yet, in the 
Manzari Shark, No. 52, Smyrna, 9th September, 1841, there 
is another Address to the Pasha, signed by grateful English mer- 
chants, wherein the majority of those parties who, during recent 
events, either ran away from the then-supposed dangers them- 
selves, or prudentially sent their famiUes beyond the reach of His 
Highness*s protection^ concur, after thanking Mohammed Ali for 
a protection that but few of them remained in Egypt to enjoy, 
in recommending to his notice '* the welfare of the people whom 
<3rod has committed to your care! '* 
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ber or variety of Monuments existing in Egypt at 
the several periods referred to, and in spite of suc- 
cessive official and unofficial remonstrances made 
to arrest their annihilation with Mohammed Ali in 
person, destroyed more Monuments of Antiquity, 
than the sacrilegious violence of the remote Hykshos 
—the conquests of the infuriated Cambyses, or the 
desecrating Darius Ochus— the wrath of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus — the spoliations of the Romans — the 
bigotted hatred of the early Christians — the over- 
whelming torrent of Saracenic invasion — the earth- 
quake mentioned, I believe, by Eusebius — the mis- 
rule of the Memlooks — the mutilations of Fellahs — 
the indiflFerence of the Turks — ^the cupidity of Anti- 
quity-traders — ^and the carelessness or wantonness 
of European travellers. 



London, Sept. 1841, 



NOTICE 



TO 



COLLECTORS OF ANCIENT ARMOUR. 



The Arms of '' El-Ashraf Tooman Bey/' the 
last of the independent M emlook Dynasty, on the 
conquest of Egypt by Sultan Seleem ; consisting of 
his helmet, coat of mail, spear, mace, axe, 
^* kulung,*' and dagger, of the finest workmanship, 
(Damascus steel inlaid with gold), and bearing his 
name, and the dates 921 Hegira (a. d. 1515), and 
— 17 Hegira (a, d. 1511.) 

Apart from the intrinsic value of these Arms, 
their exquisite workmanship, and antiquity of 330 
years, they are renowned in history, as the weapons 
of the *' bravest of the brave," the "Rustam" of 
the chivalrous Memlooks, whose individual exploits 
are related in the Arabic work, " Tareekh El- 
Ghdree," by the Sheykh Ahmed Ibn-Zumbul El- 
Mahallee Er-Rammal, a manuscript copy of 
which exists in the collection of the Earl of Mun- 
ster, as well as elsewhere. 

It is narrated, that on the death of Sultan El- 
Ashraf Qansooh El-Ghoree, slain at the battle of 
Marrash, near Aleppo, in 1517, by the Turkish 
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invader^ Sultan Sele^m, the Egyptian Beys elected 
El-Ashraf Tooman Bey as successor to El-Ghoree ; 
but after performing prodigies of valour, mth the 
very ^Arms above mentioned, and havings on various 
occasions, aided by an insignificant handful of his 
warlike adherents, routed bodies of Ottomans incre- 
dibly superior in numbers, he was finally defeated 
at the battle of Heliopolis, and compelled to seek 
reftige in flight. 

The disastrous issue of the Memlook defence is 
attributable to their bravery, that induced them to 
despise the adoption of Pire-arms, which the Turks, 
in this campaign, used against them ; as well as to 
the dissensions, originating in jealousy, and sedu- 
lously fomented by Ottoman corruption, no less 
than to the implacable hatred of *' Khair-Bek " 
to Tooman Bey himself. 

Tooman Bey, with a few faithful retainers, 
escaped into the Boh^yreh, (a province of Lower 
Egypt, on the western branch), seeking refiige with 
the Sheykh of a powerful tribe of Arabs, who owed 
his existence to the former protection of Tooman 
Bey. Violating the principle of '* bread and salt,** 
and the sacred laws of gratitude and hospitality, 
this miscreant's treachery compelled Tooman Bey 
to fly, taking the direction of Maraboot, to the 
westward of Alexandria. Here, believing that 
'' his horn: ** was at hand, he reftised to proceed ; 
but dismissing his followers, who found shelter in 
Lybia, Tooman Bey threw his Arms into the sea, 
and awaited with resignation the approach of his 
pursuers. These, headed by Khair-Bek, and 
guided by the perfidious Sheykh, found him, alone 
and defenceless, in the palm-grove, some few trees 
of which still remain in the vicinity of the Arabs' 
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Tower. His gallant bearing, and the noble answers 
he subsequently made to Sultdn Selim, are the 
), theme of the Arab history above referred to ; but 

\( ^ his ungenerous conqueror caused him to be hanged 

IS at the Bab-Zuw^yleh, at Cairo, in 1517. 

s His enemy, Khair-Bek, who, in reward of his 

perfidy was appointed chief of the Memlooks by 
1 Sultan Seledm, caused the Arms of Tooman Bey to 

[ be gathered from the sea, and preserved them in 

his armoury as the trophies of his success. They 
were much prized by the succeeding Memlook 
Beys, Bind were handed down from one to the 
other, until the last wearer fell in that treacherous 
massacre of the Memlooks by Mohammed Ali, at 
the Citadel of Cairo, on the 1st March, 1811. It 
was to do honour to the festivities, to which they 
had been invited by Mohammed Ali, that the last 
proprietor caused these Arms to be furbished up, 
and recovered with velvet; which circumstance, 
and the respect with which they had been always 
regarded, explains their present preservation. Since 
that sanguinary tragedy, these Arms have lain con- 
cealed in a Hare^m at Cairo, until with much diffi- 
culty, at heavy e3q)ense, and after delays of two 
years, they were successively procured and col- 
lected by Henry Abbott, Esq. of Cairo. 

Parties desirous of seeing them, with a view to 
purchase, will find specimens on the Table of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Grafton Street, Bond Street, 
who have kindly permitted their being temporarily 
deposited in the Society's Museum. For fiirther 
details apply in person, or by letter, to Mr. George 
R. Gliddon, 21, Edward's Square, Kensington. 

In addition to the above collection, a beautiftdly 
inlaid Damascus Rifle, the barrel of which is exqui- 
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sitely twisted^ and throws about ten to the pound. 
This gun came from Damascus amongst the plun- 
der brought to Cairo from Sjnria, by the retreating 
soldiery of Ibrahim Pasha, in March, 1841. Also 
a curious Damascus Sabre, belonging to the 
''Ghuzz,* or Memlooks, at a time when chain- 
armour was worn. 



Londofiy SeptewheVy 1841. 



E. Brewiter, Printer, Hand Court, Dowgnte. 
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